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Science is beautiful when it makes simple explanations of phenomena or connections between 
different observations. 
—Stephen Hawking 


All models are wrong, but some are useful. 
—George Box 
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Figure 1.1 The human perceptual system uses all perceptual senses as the interface to a 
complex world. From www.freeimages.com (#1240544). (See plate 1.) 


Figure 1.2 Simulated examples of perceptual learning measured as increases in (a) 
percentage correct, (b) discriminability, (c) decreases in contrast threshold, or (d) threshold 
differences over blocks of training or practice. 


Figure 1.3 This diagram of an artificial neural network shows the nodes (units representing 
the stimuli or the output responses) and lines (connections), each with a different weight, 
that pass activation from the input layer to the hidden layer and then to the output layer. 
Such networks may include additional hidden layers. 


Figure 1.4 Performance depends on the signal-to-noise ratio—the responses to two 
different stimuli are noisy, which limits discrimination. (a) Histograms of responses from two 
distributions (n=10,000), with means and standard deviations of (0, 2.5) for light symbols 
and (4, 5) for dark symbols, and samples of each stimulus on each of 250 trials. The 
proportion correct is for a two-alternative forced-choice task, which depends critically on the 
noise. Histograms and samples show reduced noise variability and/or increased the signal 
mean, with (b) means and standard deviations of (0, 2.5) for light symbols and (5, 5) for 
dark symbols; (c) means and standard deviations of (0, 2) for light symbols and (4, 3) for 
dark symbols; and (d) for both increased signal and decreased noise variability, with means 
and standard deviations of (0, 2) for light symbols and (5, 3) for dark symbols. All three 
changes, in decreased variance, increased signal mean, or both, increased the signal mean 
and decreased the variance, improving performance. 


Figure 1.5 Diagram of the connected network of visual brain areas, based on monkey 
physiology. After Van Essen, Anderson, and Felleman,” figure 2, with permission. (See 
plate 2.) 


Figure 1.6 A schematic shows perceptual learning through reweighting of evidence from 
stable early representations to decision. Learning alters connections between stable early 
sensory representations to decision from an initial state (top) to a later state (bottom) in 
training. A stimulus image (top center) is processed and represented by units sensitive to 
spatial frequency and orientation, shown as filters and a filtered image, followed by 
nonlinearity and processing noises. After Dosher and Lu,” figure 3, and Dosher and Lu,16 
figure 11. 


Figure 2.1 Perceptual learning can reflect learned retuning of low-level representations or 
reweighting of selected preexisting lower-level representations or creation of higher-level 
units that represent new combinations of features. Learning of low-level visual tasks 
generally reflects selection, while learning of higher-level visual tasks reflects learning by 
creating or recruiting new representation units. This schematic illustration includes 
preexisting representations of orientation, texture, and color, and created units representing 
combinations. Retuning early representations in any event will require selected weighting to 
decision. Reprinted with permission of the authors. 


Figure 2.2 A sample experiment: (a) example stimuli (45°+12°) of different contrasts in an 
external-noise task; (b) a trial sequence with fixation, stimulus, response, (auditory) 


feedback, and reward; (c) contrast psychometric functions before and after learning, marked 
with 75% correct thresholds; (d) adaptive staircases estimating thresholds before and after 
training by increasing the contrast by 10% after errors (dark marks) or decreasing contrast 
by 10% after 3 correct responses (light marks). 


Figure 2.3 Perceptual learning in angular orientation difference thresholds and contrast 
thresholds, and some transfer tests. Stimuli (a) and (b) measured angular-difference 
threshold improvements. Stimuli (c) and (d) contrast threshold improvements in different 
levels of external noise (from high to zero, top to bottom, in curves) and transfer to two other 
quadrants. (b) Redrawn from selected data estimated from Vogels and Orban,:2 figure 2. (d) 
Redrawn from Dosher and Lu,?: figure 6. 


Figure 2.4 Learning to discriminate compound patterns differing in relative phase of 1f and 
3f sine-wave components. (a) Sample vertical stimuli. (b) Practice improves performance 
independently for vertical and horizontal patterns with power-function learning curves 
(smooth curves). Data redrawn from Fiorentini and Berardi,42 learning curves added. 


Figure 2.5 Training near the high-spatial-frequency cutoff (27 cycles per degree) improves 
the contrast-sensitivity function (CSF) in about half of observers, with improvements for 
learners primarily in high-spatial-frequency detection (broken dashed line, right). Based on 
Huang, Zhou, and Lu,! average data provided by Huang (personal communication). 


Figure 2.6 Perceptual learning occurs in contrast detection of a small foveal Gabor on a 
large (pedestal) masker, shown with a smooth masker function. Redrawn from the average 
of subject data read from Maehara and Goryo,°: figure 3. 


Figure 2.7 The tumbling E eye chart for measuring visual acuity. 


Figure 2.8 Perceptual learning of Vernier hyperacuity, showing (a) stimulus illustrations and 
(b) threshold learning data (one observer), fitted with exponential learning curves. Redrawn 
from data in McKee and Westheimer,” figure 1. 


Figure 2.9 Learning to discriminate differences in compound plaid stimuli with orthogonal 
sine-wave stimuli. (a) Stimulus illustrations of the four-interval forced-choice task. (b) 
Improvement in proportion of correct detections with training, with fitted power-function 
learning curve. Redrawn from data in Fine and Jacobs,® figure 4a, with learning curve 
added. 


Figure 2.10 Learning in the texture-discrimination task. (a) Stimulus display with a 
horizontal texture patch (lower right) among distractors and a postmask. (b) Improvements 
in threshold SOA (stimulus onset asynchrony between the stimulus and the mask) at 80% 
correct with practice. Thresholds computed from data read from Karni and Sagi,® figure 1, 
upper right. 


Figure 2.11 Direction-specific perceptual learning in random dot motion. (a) A random dot- 
motion display. (b) Improvement in same versus different judgments for 3° differences from 
a trained direction. Redrawn from selected data read from Ball and Sekuler,’s figure 1. 


Figure 2.12 Learning to discriminate global motion direction in random dot-motion displays 
and changes in motion-direction discrimination (d' improvements) in the exposed (black 
triangles) and unexposed (gray circles) directions at two stages of learning, (a) and (b), and 


trained with broad, narrow, or center missing-dot motion distributions. After Watanabe et 
al.,°9 figure 3, with permission. 


Figure 2.13 Perceptual learning improves detection of trained contours of oriented Gabor 
patches among orientation background elements. (a) Accuracy of symmetry judgments 
improved with training for a small set, (b) as did fMRI responses to the trained shapes, while 
performance for untrained stimuli was unchanged. After Kourtzi et al.,2° figures 3a and 3c. 
Creative Commons, copyright 2005 Kourtzi et al. 


Figure 2.14 Practice creates Greebles experts as observers learn the names, families, and 
genders of avatars defined by particular configurations of visual features. Accuracy of 
performance for gender or individual names (trained with and without family names) before 
and after training is shown. Redrawn from selected data in Gauthier et al.,131 figure 4. 


Figure 3.1 A sample of transfer tests: (a) texture-detection task (TDT) to another with a 
change in location (lower right to upper left); (b) orientation-identification task to orientation- 
identification task with different orientations; (c) orientation-identification task (in high 
external noise) to motion-orientation identification for the same angles; (d) grating-detection 
task with high spatial frequency to a rotated-E visual-acuity task. 


Figure 3.2 Illustrations of perceptual learning in a training task and a transfer task using a 
threshold measure, shown as learning curves (left) and corresponding bar graphs showing 
performance at the beginning (“pre”) and end (“post”) of training in the two tasks. There are 
three scenarios: full specificity (top), full transfer (bottom), and partial specificity and partial 
transfer (middle). The light gray lines and arrow measure transfer in training-block 
equivalents, labeled as t, in sessions, and the specificity indices for the initial transfer 
performance are labeled as S on the right. Redrawn from Jeter et al.,14 figure 1. 


Figure 3.3 Training and transfer tasks are related in four ways, depending on whether they 
share sensory representations (stimuli) and/or decision structures (judgments). Sensory 
representation nodes (small circles) are connected to decision units (large circles) by 
weights (lines) (lighter and darker units represent training and transfer tasks, respectively): 
(a) class A, separate representations and decision structures; (b) class B, distinct 
representations but shared decision structure; (c) class C, shared representations but 
separate decision structures; (d) and class D, shared representations and decision 
structures. Class C and D task relationships may distinguish reweighting and representation 
change. Based on Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 1. 


Figure 3.4 Perceptual learning in a texture-discrimination task (TDT) is mostly specific to 
retinal location. Performance is measured as the threshold SOA (stimulus onset asynchrony 
to a mask) in different retinal locations (with training equivalent and return to baseline 
measures of specificity and transfer: te = 2 of 10, S = 0.75; see the text for definitions). 
Redrawn from selected data in Karni and Sagi,1 figure 2. 


Figure 3.5 Perceptual learning in orientation discrimination is to varying degrees specific to 
retinal location. Data show the just noticeable difference (JND) in the orientation- 
discrimination task (deg) as a function of testing session or day for one observer. The first 
training function is at the fovea, followed by locations 1—5. AS is a subject identifier. After 
Schoups, Vogels, and Orban,?! figure 4, with permission. 


Figure 3.6 Perceptual learning is specific to the eye of training for a texture (a) but not an 
orientation task (b). Redrawn, respectively, from selected data in Karni and Sagi, figure 1, 
and Schoups, Vogel, and Orban, figure 7. 


Figure 3.7 Perceptual learning that is specific to the orientation of trained stimuli. (a) High 
specificity in perceptual learning for vertical and horizontal of Vernier line-offset judgments, 
measured as percentage correct. (b) Specificity of orientation-difference thresholds (JND). 
Redrawn from data selected from Poggio, Fahle, and Edelman,* figure 3, and from 
Schoups, Vogels, and Orban,?! figure 6. 


Figure 3.8 Spatial-frequency specificity of perceptual learning to detect a peripheral 
contrast defined sine wave. Posttraining increases in contrast sensitivity show a spatial- 
frequency bandwidth of the perceptual learning effect of about half an octave. After 
Sowden, Rose, and Davies, figure 5, with permission. 


Figure 3.9 Perceptual learning of object naming with practice improves threshold mask 
delays. Improvements extend to a different context at a delay but do not extend to new 
objects. Redrawn based on selected data from Furmanski and Engel,3 figure 6. 


Figure 3.10 Perceptual learning of first- or second-order motion shows asymmetric transfer, 
as measured by sensitivity (coherence thresholds in percent) without pretraining (none), or 
after pretraining in the opposite motion type. Training second-order motion transfers to 
improved first-order motion judgments but not the reverse, suggesting a shared first-order 
stage is trained. Redrawn from selected data in Zanker, figure 2. 


Figure 3.11 Specificity of perceptual learning with (nearly) the same stimuli for bisection 
and Vernier tasks, for a subject trained on bisection first (left) and a subject trained on 
Vernier first (right). Redrawn from selected data in Fahle and Morgan,’ figure 3. 


Figure 3.12 Specificity of perceptual learning in alternated bisection and Vernier tasks using 
identical stimuli. (a) Classic Vernier and bisection stimuli and the new joint stimulus layouts. 
(b) The data show independent training effects in each task over multiple cycles of training. 
After Huang, Lu, and Dosher,”2 figures 1 and 5. 


Figure 3.13 Perceptual learning shows ongoing switch costs for alternations of background 
noise. Performance (a") for three Gabor contrasts improved with practice, with switching 
costs at switches of external noise context. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 4. 


Figure 3.14 The degree of transfer between a texture-discrimination task (task 1) and a 
transfer task depends on whether the difference between target and background elements 
(“easy,” A30°; or “hard,” 416°) and the number of relevant locations (two or all). Derived 
from data in Ahissar and Hochstein,?5 figure 2. 


Figure 3.15 Transfer depends on the precision of the transfer task, with high-precision tasks 
showing more specificity. High (+5°) or low (412°) precision orientation discrimination is 
trained and then switched to high- or low-precision judgments near an opposite reference 
angle and in different positions, trials with zero or high external noise being intermixed. 
Performance after the switch (session 9) shows more specificity for the high-precision task: 
nearly identical regardless of the precision of the training task. After Jeter et al.,14 figure 2. 


Figure 3.16 Specificity in a texture-discrimination task with and without interleaved trials, 
including lines rotated 45° to reduce adaptation, as measured by threshold SOA in initial 


training and transfer tasks. After Harris, Glicksberg, and Sagi,”s figure 2, with permission. 


Figure 3.17 More initial training before the task switch increases the specificity of 
perceptual learning. Contrast-threshold performance improvements in groups of observers 
that trained for two, four, eight, or twelve blocks for no-external-noise (lower curves) and 
high-external-noise (higher curves) trials are shown. See the text for specificity indices for 
different groups. After Jeter et al.,26 figure 4. 


Figure 3.18 A double-training paradigm uses a different task in a second retinal location 
(L2) to improve transfer of a primary task to that location. Alternating training on contrast 
increment detection in location 1 and orientation discrimination in location 2 (double 
training) increases the transfer of increment detection to location 2. Redrawn from data in 
Xiao et al.,82 figure 1. 


Figure 3.19 Contrast-threshold learning in a transfer-without-baseline paradigm, which 
assumes equivalence of the training and transfer tasks, T = X, including illustrations of 
specificity index S and the training-equivalent transfer index tẹ = + 1 (A; - x = 0.6, a;-, = 0.1, 
Pr = x = 1). Definitions of the values of contrast C are explained in the text. 


Figure 3.20 Contrast-threshold learning curves in a transfer-with-baseline paradigm with 
nonequivalent T and X tasks; learning from the baseline assessment of X (block 1) should 
be incorporated in the analysis. The dashed line shows (hypothetical) training on X without 
transfer, with x marking expected improvement from the pretraining baseline to the 
posttraining baseline. The solid curve shows some transfer, with te = +1.2 (A; =0.6, a; =0.1, 
Pr = 1; Ay =0.7, ay = 0.15, px = 1.2). This approach requires fitting functions, equivalent to 
using function-derived inputs to specificity indices. 


Figure 3.21 Contrast-threshold learning in a transfer-of-training paradigm comparing 
performance after training on one task (right) to (control) performance without training (left) 
(A; = 0.6, a; = 0.1, pr = 1; Ay = 0.7, ay = 0.15, px = 1.2), with ter,x = +1.2 and tex.r = +2.0 
(light and dark circles show data, and the dashed and dotted curves project control curves 
from T and X). Transfer indices t, are estimated from model fits to data; specificity indices, 
S, are estimated by reading ©; and Cz, „from control curves (left) and Cxfrom the posttraining 
curves (right) (or vice versa for pretraining X on T) or from fitted estimates (See the text). 


Figure 3.22 Schematic illustrations of the alternation-training paradigm to test for task- 
training interactions resulting from specificity or transfer. Independent training of two 
stimulus/task conditions X and Y with one shown offset to the other in training trials (a); 
alternation blocks of training X and training Y with tasks that are colearned independently 
with full specificity (b) (See the text for explanation). 


Figure 3.23 Comparisons of assessments of exponential perceptual learning 
T10,n)=2ess{ "| + using (a) a quick-change-detection (qCD) method with trial-by-trial 


estimates of threshold and (b) using a standard 3:1 staircase once a block. Fitting the two 
forms of data with the exponential form with simulated distributions of the parameter 
estimates for A (the initial level above asymptote) are shown for (c) the qCD and (d) the 
staircase methods. The qCD estimates are less biased and have significantly smaller 
standard deviations. 


Figure 4.1 The perceptual template model (PTM) includes a perceptual template tuned to 
the signal stimulus, a nonlinear transducer function, multiplicative and additive internal 
noises, and a decision module. Modified from Lu and Dosher,*¢ figure 15a. 


Figure 4.2 Examples of different external-noise levels without (a) and with (b) a Gabor 
signal stimulus, and (c) contrast threshold versus external-noise contrast (TvC) functions at 
three accuracy levels (a"). Internal noise limits performance at low external noise, while 
external noise limits performance at high external noise. After Dosher and Lu,?° figure 3. 


Figure 4.3 Signature mechanisms of perceptual learning in the perceptual template model 
(PTM): (a) stimulus enhancement (amplification) improves performance in low external 
noise; (b) external-noise exclusion (filtering) improves performance in high external noise; 
(c) gain control reduces internal multiplicative noise. Mixtures of (a) and (b) can be 
distinguished from (c) by considering two criterion performance levels. Modified from 
Dosher and Lu,” figure 3. 


Figure 4.4 A hypothetical experiment measuring the mechanisms of perceptual learning 
using an external-noise method and the PTM model. (a) Filtered letters for 10 AFC 
identification (illustrated at high contrast). (b) Staircases (1:1 and 1:2) for measuring 
thresholds at 50% correct and 30% correct before and after learning. (c) Hypothetical TvC 
functions and corresponding PTM curves. (Note that these computations ignored stimulus 
similarities and are for illustration only.) 


Figure 4.5 Measuring mechanisms of perceptual learning of orientation discrimination using 
the external-noise method and PTM model. Threshold improvements in low and high noise 
reflect a combination of stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion, consistent with 
the shift relationship between two threshold levels. After Dosher and Lue, part of figure 1. 


Figure 4.6 Perceptual learning in a 10-alternative forced-choice face-discrimination task in 
an external-noise experiment, in this case showing exponential learning curves at each 
external-noise level (corresponding with the TvC). Redrawn from the average of data in 
Gold et al.,33 figure 1. 


Figure 4.7 Perceptual learning of offset detection in noisy lines. (a) The observer chooses 
which line created by Gabor patches with different amounts of position noise has an offset 
(the top one). (b) Template weights for positions 1 to 16, as estimated from regression 
analysis, improve with perceptual learning. After Li, Levi, and Klein, figure 5. 


Figure 4.8 A pure case of perceptual learning by external-noise exclusion (filtering) occurs 
in orientation discrimination at the fovea (45°+8°). TvC functions at 70.7% and 79.3% 
accuracy. Performance improves only in higher external noise. After Lu and Dosher,?’ figure 
4a. 


Figure 4.9 A pure case of perceptual learning through improved stimulus enhancement 
occurred in a letter-texture orientation task at the fovea, seen in TvC functions at two 
accuracy criteria. Performance improvements are restricted to zero or low external noise, 
corresponding to stimulus enhancement. After Dosher and Lus, figure 4. 


Figure 4.10 Perceptual learning through practice in all levels of external noise following 
different pretraining experiences in motion-direction discrimination, measured in TvC 
functions at two accuracy levels in three groups receiving (a) no pretraining, (b) pretraining 


in high external noise, and (c) pretraining in low external noise. After Lu, Chu, and Dosher,*° 
figures 4 and 5. 


Figure 4.11 Specifying the perceptual template sensitivity of the spatial frequency by using 
critical band masking. (a) Low-pass spatial-frequency filters in Fourier space and external- 
noise examples. (b) High-pass spatial-frequency filters in Fourier space and external-noise 
examples. (c) Perceptual template model. (d) Threshold versus cutoff frequency curves for 
the low-pass and high-pass conditions. (e) Estimated template gains for three observers as 
a function of frequency (symbols) and matched for the stimulus (gray region). After Lu and 
Dosher,3’ parts of figures 1, 3, and 7. 


Figure 4.12 The PTM makes predictions for different perceptual learning mechanisms for 
multiple measures. Measures shown from left to right: psychometric functions, TvC 
functions, contrast threshold ratio tests (ratios of two criteria), and double-pass (percentage 
correct versus percentage agreement) functions. Mechanisms shown from top to bottom: 
stimulus enhancement (SE1, relative amplification), stimulus enhancement (SE2, reduction 
in internal additive noise), external-noise exclusion (ENE), internal-multiplicative-noise 
reduction (MNR), and a mixture of stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion 
(SE+ENE). Each panel compares pretraining (solid line) to posttraining (dashed line) 
performance. Simulated predictions. 


Figure 4.13 The elaborated perceptual template model (ePTM) models discrimination 
between two nonorthogonal stimuli and the resulting signal and noise distributions. (a) The 
ePTM computes the signal and noise properties when a stimulus input is processed by two 
possibly similar stimuli (e.g., orientations differing by a small amount). (b) Illustrations of the 
templates for (nearly) orthogonal stimuli (top) and very similar stimuli (bottom). The signal 
difference is large for dissimilar stimuli, and discrimination is limited by stimulus contrast 
and noise; the signal difference is small for similar stimuli, and discrimination is largely 
limited by similarity, in addition to contrast and noise. After Hetley, Dosher, and Lu,19 figure 
2: 


Figure 5.1 Functional regions of the human brain. 


Figure 5.2 The visual pathways show the connections from the eye to the primary visual 
cortex via the lateral geniculate nuclei (LGN). The left LGN takes inputs from the right visual 
field from both eyes and vice versa (SC=superior colliculus; Pulv=pulvinar). Figure adapted 
from Burnat,” figure 1. Creative Commons, copyright 2015 Kalina Burnat. 


Figure 5.3 Feed-forward pathways of the visual system. The parietal (dorsal) pathway 
processes motion, depth, and spatial information. The inferior temporal (ventral) pathway to 
the inferior temporal cortex processes form and color. Both pathways take input from V1 
projected via the LGN. After Perry and Fallah,22 figure 1. Creative Commons, copyright 2014 
Perry and Fallah. 


Figure 5.4 The center-surround receptive fields of retinal and LGN neurons and the 
oriented receptive fields typical of V1 simple-cell neurons: on- or off-center cells in the LGN 
or retina excited by light surrounded by dark stimuli or darkness surrounded by light stimuli. 
Many cells in V1 have oriented receptive fields that either respond to edges (two-lobed) or 
bars (three-lobed), with horizontal and vertical orientations being more common. 


Figure 5.5 Receptive fields of V4 neurons may code for spatial contours. (a) Examples of 
convex contours with two, three, or four vertices and gray level indicating cell response. (b) 
Composite shapes coded by activities over several V4 neurons identify curvature and 
angular position; hot spots reflect different V4 neurons that together code an object shape. 
(c) A corresponding object shape. From Kourtzi and Connor,‘° figure 1a, c, and d, with 
permission. (See plate 3.) 


Figure 5.6 Motion-direction selectivity of an MT neuron to random dot motion, in this case 
with a preference for motion to the upper right. The connected shape in polar coordinates 
represents the summed spike rates to 16 different directions of motion. Redrawn from data 
in Albright, Desimone, and Gross,*# figure 1. 


Figure 5.7 Neurocircuits that connect vision with decision-making and action. Visual signals 
from the dorsal and ventral streams are integrated in the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex 
(dIPFC) (solid arrows). Reward and reward expectation (dashed arrows), processed in the 
ventral tegmental area (VTA) and substantia nigra pars compacts (SNc), are integrated in 
the PFC. Response selection (dotted arrows) engages a loop that includes the basal 
ganglia, thalamus, and cortex: caudate nucleus (CN), substantia nigra par reticulata (SNr), 
thalamus (TH), and superior colliculus (SC). Eye responses are represented in the frontal 
eye field (FEF), the lateral interparietal cortex (LIP), and superior colliculus (SC) (dot-dash 
arrows), which also sends messages to the brain stem. Based on analysis of macaque 
monkeys by Opris and Bruce,* figure 3. 


Figure 5.8 Two neural mechanisms accounting for the correlation of responses of a visual 
cortical neuron and perceptual behavior via either bottom-up processing of signals or 
shared top-down influences (attention, alertness, goal direction) on both cortical responses 
and behavior. Modified from elements of Smith et al.,°9 figure 1 (open access). 


Figure 5.9 The perceptual learning in rhesus monkeys induced small changes in the slopes 
of receptive fields of V1 neurons. (a) Examples of orientation tuning of neurons with 
preferences for the trained orientation (cell 1) and for adjacent orientations. (b) Slopes for 
cells tuned near the trained orientation for trained (dark circles) and untrained cells (light 
circles). These small changes are not sufficient by themselves to account for the substantial 
behavioral effects of learning. Adapted from Schoups et al., 70 parts of figures 2b and c, with 
permission. 


Figure 5.10 Perceptual learning in coarse orientation discrimination with masking noise in 
two rhesus monkeys increases (a) behavioral percentage correct psychometric functions of 
percentage coherence and (b) corresponding changes in the area under the receiver 
operating characteristic (AUROC) measures of discriminability based on neural responses 
in V4. These behavioral and neural functions both increase with coherence, but the neural 
AUROC accounts for only part of behavioral performance. Psychometric functions 
estimated from data in Adab and Vogels, 78 figure 1. 


Figure 5.11 Training coarse motion discrimination in monkeys is related to neural response 
changes in the LIP but not the MT. Behavioral motion coherence thresholds (a) and 
percentage error at 99% coherence (b) improve as a function of session. (c) Slopes 
reflecting changes over a session from a model are positive for LIP and behavior but not MT 
activity. Redrawn from selected data in Law and Gold,?8 figures 2 and 4. 


Figure 5.12 Perceptual training in a delayed match-to-sample task of objects in noise of 
various coherence (a), behavioral accuracy (b), and corresponding changes of V4 
responses to noisy stimuli (c). Firing rates in V4 neurons increase for familiar trained stimuli 
in intermediate noise levels. After Rainer, Li, and Logothetis,“° parts of figures 1, 2, and 4. 
Creative Commons, copyright 2004, Rainer, Li, and Logothetis. (See plate 4.) 


Figure 5.13 Learning to discriminate radial and concentric Glass patterns, and 
corresponding changes in multivariate pattern classifiers in LOC, V7, and KO after training 
and compared to responses to very high signal stimuli (chance classification at 16.7%). 
There were few changes after training in V1, V2, V3a, V3v, V3d, or V4v. After Zhang et 
al.,133 parts of figures 1 and 2. Creative Commons, copyright 2010 Zhang et al. 


Figure 5.14 Where in the brain are the learned weights that convert activity in visual areas 
into a decision? A researcher, with the help of a computer and sophisticated pattern- 
recognition algorithms, statistically categorizes two-alternative stimuli into categories with 
some success. This indicates that evidence in that location could support some level of 
categorization—likely carried out in higher decision areas. Much perceptual learning may lie 
in the connections between the evidence and the decision that do the same work as the 
pattern-extraction algorithms of the researcher. 


Figure 6.1 Key modules of perceptual learning models, and two mechanisms of learning: 
reweighting and representation change. 


Figure 6.2 A network model of a visual hyperacuity task by Poggio, Fahle, and Edelman.5 
(a) A Vernier offset stimulus overlaid on circles representing radial basis functions in 
different locations. (b) The three-layer feed-forward network consisting of an input layer, 
nonlinear radial basis functions, and an output or decision unit. Redrawn from Poggio, 
Fahle, and Edelman, figure 2, with permission. 


Figure 6.3 A model for judgments of global-motion direction. Arrows show the motion 
direction of signal dots (dark circles) and the random directions of noise dots (light circles). 
MT neurons code for motion in different directions, and the output decision reflects the 
weighted average of all MT neurons. After Vaina, Sundareswaran, and Harris,’ figure 4, with 
permission. 


Figure 6.4 An extended model for perceptual learning of hyperacuity with top-down 
modification of weights based on feedback and a winner-take-all decision competition in a 
three-layer feed-forward model. After Herzog and Fahle,? figure 5, with permission. 


Figure 6.5 Perceptual learning through reweighting in a multichannel observer model. The 
input image is processed through multiple sensory channels (here shown as being sensitive 
to different spatial frequencies and orientations) with nonlinearity and internal noises. 
Adapted from Dosher and Lu,” figure 3. 


Figure 6.6 The augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM). The model takes a 
stimulus image (far left) and processes it in a representation module that mimics early visual 
system coding (left) to generate representation activations (vertical rectangle) that are 
weighted in the decision module (right). At the end of the trial, the learning module updates 
the weights with Hebbian learning augmented by feedback and bias control. Simulations re- 
create experimental sequences of trials to make predictions. Adapted from Petrov, Dosher, 
and Lu,? figures 6 and 8. 


Figure 6.7 Sample stimuli tested in alternating external-noise contexts, (a) shown here in 
left-oriented external noise congruent (tilted top left) or incongruent (tilted top right) with the 
orientation of the external noise (a), and (b) discriminability for Gabors of three contrasts as 
a function of practice block. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,? figures 1 and 3. 


Figure 6.8 Performance accuracy, shown as the Z-score of the probability of response over 
training blocks for three levels of Gabor contrast for incongruent (a) and congruent (b) 
stimuli. Data are light symbols, and AHRM fits are dark symbols with lines. After Petrov, 
Dosher, and Lu,? figure 7. 


Figure 6.9 Weights change during learning with feedback in alternating external-noise 
contexts from the best-fitting AHRM simulations. (a) Weight traces for units centered on the 
target frequency (2 cycles per degree) and another frequency (4 cycles per degree), with 
lines for each orientation. (b) Weights at the end of each training context epoch (T). The 
weights near the most diagnostic orientations shift with each context change, showing shift 
costs. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,? figure 11. 


Figure 6.10 The AHRM model fits to perceptual learning in orientation discrimination seen 
in threshold versus external-noise contrast (TvC) curves at two accuracy levels, comparing 
early (higher thresholds) and late (lower thresholds) levels in training, showing the 
improvements in low and high external noise and at different threshold accuracies found in 
the behavioral data (see subsection 4.4.2) (data in symbols, model predictions in gray 
bands). Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,?’ figure 4; data from Dosher and Lu.13 


Figure 6.11 The AHRM model (gray bands) accounts for asymmetries in transfer in 
orientation judgments trained in low and high external noise, measured as contrast 
thresholds (symbols). Learning first in low noise (a) transfers to high external noise (b) in 
one group, while learning in high noise (c) does not improve performance in low noise (d) in 
another. Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,2’ figure 8, for data taken from Dosher and Lu.28 


Figure 6.12 Learning to discriminate left-right sine motion direction in different external 
noises after different pretraining. Sample motion stimuli (a) and contrast-threshold data 
(symbols) before and after learning at two accuracy levels in a main task without pretraining 
(b), after pretraining in high external noise (c), and after pretraining in zero external noise 
(d); fits of the AHRM are shown as gray bands. Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,?’ figures 
7 and 8; data from Lu, Chu, and Dosher.29 


Figure 6.13 Colearning of bisection and Vernier tasks with dot stimuli using alternate task 
training measured with percentage correct. (a) An AHRM model, with a front-end coding 
spatial locations (radial basis functions with divisive gain control and internal noise, not 
shown) (b) and weight diagrams for the best-fitting model of the two tasks (c). Adapted from 
Huang, Lu, and Dosher,?: figures 2 and 6. 


Figure 6.14 A modified reweighting model of hyperacuity tasks. A three-dot Vernier stimulus 
feeds into oriented Gabor basis functions whose output, with the outputs of noise units, are 
reweighted to a decision unit. Adapted from Sotiropoulos, Seitz, and Seriès,38 figure 1, with 
permission. 


Figure 6.15 Reweighting model of perceptual learning for motion-direction discrimination in 
monkeys, from Law and Gold.40 A motion stimulus activates an MT-like sensory 
representation and is passed through a weight structure to a decision unit. Reinforcement 


rules driven by a deviation between the expectation of reward and the actual reward were 
used for learning. After Law and Gold,“ figure 1, with permission. 


Figure 7.1 Neural network with an input layer, an output layer, and a hidden layer. Learning 
occurs by changing the weights between units with a learning rule or learning algorithm 
after each trial (Same as figure 1.4). 


Figure 7.2 The AHRM predicted an interaction between feedback and training accuracy in 
learning, seen here in contrast-threshold learning curves in orientation discrimination in high 
external noise: 65% correct training with feedback, 65% correct training without feedback, 
85% correct training with feedback, and 85% training without feedback; data (symbols) with 
AHRM predictions (line and gray bands). Feedback is important in learning only with 65% 
and not 85% training accuracy. Adapted from Liu, Lu, and Dosher,?2 figure 5. 


Figure 7.3 AHRM predicts the interactions of feedback and mixtures of high and low 
training accuracy during learning. Contrast thresholds for the six groups: 65%+65%, 
85%+85%, or 65%+85%, with and without feedback. After Liu, Lu, and Dosher,* figure 5. 


Figure 7.4 Percentage threshold reduction predicted by the AHRM model for the 65% and 
the 85% training staircases without feedback as a function of the proportion of 85% training 
accuracy trials mixed into training from simulations. After Liu, Lu, and Dosher,® figure 7. 


Figure 7.5 Different forms of feedback yield different learning rates in a Vernier line-offset 
task, as fitted by the AHRM model. Percentage correct as a function of training for (a) trial- 
by-trial feedback, (b) partial trial-by-trial feedback, (c) no feedback, (d) uncorrelated 
feedback, (e) reversed feedback, (f) block feedback, (g) manipulated block feedback (65% 
+3%), and (h) manipulated block feedback (85%+3%). Data are the symbols, from Herzog 
and Fahle,19 the line and gray bands are optimized AHRM predictions, and n= 6—10 in the 
data, except (e), where n=1. After Liu, Dosher, and Lu,53 figures 4, 5, and 6. 


Figure 7.6 Bias induced by reverse feedback on subthreshold stimuli in asymmetric training 
sets, and the fits of the AHRM model. (a) Example stimuli and response feedback. (b) 
Percentage correct (symbols) for small, medium, and large left offsets and the fit (lines) of 
the AHRM model. Data from Herzog and Fahle, figure 3. After Liu, Dosher, and Lu,® figure 
1. 


Figure 7.7 Bias induction in an experiment training horizontal and vertical Vernier offset 
judgments and the AHRM predictions. Stimuli and training protocol (a, b), and hit rate data 
(symbols) and the model fits (lines) (c). Data from Herzog et al.22 Adapted from Liu, Dosher, 
and Lu,® figure 5d. 


Figure 7.8 An outline of a reweighting model for n-alternative identification in which the 
evidence for each category of response is computed by a subdecision unit, and the 
response on the trial corresponds to the decision unit with the maximum response (a 
winner-take-all or max-rule decision). In this framework, variations in the nature of feedback, 
corresponding to different levels of supervision, result in different learning rates. 


Figure 8.1 Hypothetical weight structures are shown for tasks with different kinds of overlap 
with that of an initial task. (a) Weights for an initial task (feed forward from left to right). (b) A 
task with different weights from low-level units (e.g., in different locations) but the same 
high-level weights to decision. (c) A task with partial overlap in weights from both low-level 


units and high-level units to decision. (d) A task with different weights at all levels from the 
initial task. Transfer is associated with overlap in weight structures. 


Figure 8.2 Illustration of a hierarchy of representations of a visual object, ranging from low- 
level orientation and spatial-frequency representations of the early visual cortex up to 
higher-level object representations. After Serre, Oliva, and Poggio,’ figure 1. Copyright 
(2007) National Academy of Sciences. (See plate 5.) 


Figure 8.3 Schematic illustrations of IRT-type models are shown for different forms of 
asymmetric transfer. (a) Learning weights from individual eye representations to decision 
will not transfer to the other eye, while learning weights from a binocular representation to 
decision will transfer. (b) Improved weights from first-order representations to decision can 
be trained with either first- or second-order tasks, while only training with second-order 
stimuli can improve second-order tasks. 


Figure 8.4 An integrated reweighting theory (IRT) designed to account for transfer over 
locations and to different stimuli. The architecture illustrated here includes two sets of 
location-specific representation units and one set of location-invariant representation units, 
each tuned for orientation and spatial frequency and computed by the front-end module. 
The weight structure connects each unit to the decision unit. A Hebbian learning rule, 
augmented with bias and feedback inputs, learns by reweighting the connections. After 
Dosher et al.,2 figure 1. (See plate 6.) 


Figure 8.5 Perceptual learning improves contrast thresholds in an orientation task and 
transfer to new retinal locations and/or orientations for three groups of observers that 
changed orientation (O), location (L), or both (OL) (data points) with predictions of the IRT 
simulation (Smooth curves). Redrawn from Dosher et al.,2 figure 3. 


Figure 8.6 IRT weight structures expressing perceptual learning and transfer to new retinal 
locations and/or orientations in an orientation-discrimination task. Weight structures at the 
beginning of initial training for all three groups (a), at the end of initial training (b, c, d), and 
at the end of the training in the transfer phase (e, f, g), for the L, O, and OL groups (see the 
text). In each set, the middle represents the location-invariant weights and the top and 
bottom show the two location-specific weights. Redrawn from Dosher et al.,2 figure S3. (See 
plate 7.) 


Figure 8.7 Perceptual learning and transfer to new orientations and retinal locations as a 
function of task precision in the training versus the transfer task. (a) Contrast thresholds for 
four groups of observers in experiments with no and high external noise and (b) predictions 
of the IRT simulation. Data in (a) redrawn from Jeter et al.,39 figure 2c; model simulations 
from Liu, Dosher, and Lu,4° with permission of the authors. 


Figure 8.8 Inducing opposite biases in separate locations through false feedback, and 
predictions of the IRT model. (a) Vernier stimuli in the two locations, where the small offset 
stimuli receive false feedback. (b) Learning data (symbols) show increasing shifts in the 
direction of the false feedback that recover when false feedback is removed (at the vertical 
line) with fits of the IRT (lines), shown as opposing hit rates in the two locations. Redrawn 
from Liu, Dosher, and Lu,*° figure 6. 


Figure 8.9 Results of a double-training experiment, and the corresponding predictions of 
the AHRM, in which training a horizontal Gabor orientation judgment on location 2 (01-L2) 


completes transfer of a contrast judgment using vertical Gabors (C-L1) to a new location (C- 
L2). After Xiao et al.,49 figure 2B (left), with permission; simulation from Liu, Lu, and 
Dosher,®° with permission of the authors. 


Figure 8.10 Predictions of an AHRM simulation for learning different roved mixtures of 
orientation judgments in one location. Learning is successively faster for training a single 
reference angle (no roving), two widely separated reference angles, two closer reference 
angles, and actual slight performance loss with intermixed training of four reference angles. 


Figure 8.11 Intermixing training at four different locations shows interactions in learning, 
depending on the relationship between the orientation-discrimination tasks in those 
locations. Learning is fastest when the same reference angle is trained in all locations or for 
widely separated reference angles, slower for similar reference angles, and slowest for four 
reference angles, as seen in learning curves for the four groups. Lines with bands show the 
predictions of a best-fitting IRT model fit. From Dosher et al.,25 with permission of the 
authors. (See plate 8.) 


Figure 8.12 Simulated predictions of a network with two convolution neural network layers 
and an output layer, in the form of generic error rates as a function of training epoch, for 
transfers involving location and orientation switches (a), or differential task precision for the 
training and transfer tasks (b). Corresponding fits of the IRT model to the actual contrast- 
threshold data of the target experiments are shown in figures 8.5 and 8.6, respectively. After 
Cohen and Weinshall,®’ figures 7 and 6 (open access via the Computer Vision Foundation, 
2017). 


Figure 9.1 Practice trains only the task-relevant stimulus features. (a) Stimuli varying in the 
presence of a local target and global shape layout. (b) Global shape and local texture 
orientation detection are learned independently, as seen in shorter threshold stimulus onset 
asynchrony with practice. After Ahissar and Hochstein, figures 1 and 4. Copyright 1993 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Figure 9.2 Task-irrelevant learning of motion direction in random dot displays. (a) Illustration 
of the training task during the exposure stage. (b) Task-irrelevant learning of exposed 
direction. After Tsushima and Watanabe, figure 1, with permission. 


Figure 9.3 Spatial attention affects perceptual learning of orientation discrimination. (a) 
Focal attention (FA), divided attention (DA), and unattended (U) locations defined by cuing. 
Percentage correct before and after training for the exogenous (b), endogenous arrow (c), 
and endogenous color (d) cue groups. Redrawn from selected data in Mukai et al.,®2 figure 
5. 


Figure 9.4 Texture-discrimination training with different target distributions differentially 
affects detection thresholds measured after training. Threshold reductions during learning 
(left) and posttest detection distributions (right) are shown for (a) two-location horizontal, (b) 
two-location diagonal, and (c) 20-central-position training, indicated by the + signs or 
outline; higher accuracies are shown as lighter values. After Ahissar and Hochstein,?¢ figure 
6, with permission, and redrawn from data in figure 4. 


Figure 9.5 Perceptual learning reduces limitations of dual-object attention deficits for 
orientation judgments (top) and phase judgments (bottom) tested without (left) and with 
(right) external noise. Observers either report a Gabor orientation (top rotated right or left) 


and phase (center dark or light) of a single object (102R), the orientation of one and the 
phase of another (202R), or just one feature of one object (101R). The trained locations of 
the two objects switched from one diagonal to the other at the vertical dashed line. Insets 
show the changes in the dual-object deficit (202R-101R). Redrawn from Dosher, Han, and 
Lu,27 figures 1 and 2. 


Figure 9.6 Training brightness discrimination in four-location displays with known or 
unknown target location eliminated the costs of distributing attention over space, while 
leaving performance with focal attention largely unchanged. Redrawn from data in Ito, 
Westheimer, and Gilbert,» figure 5B. 


Figure 9.7 Deep brain stimulation of the basal forebrain affects the orientation sensitivity (a) 
and contrast sensitivity (b) of neurons in V1, illustrating a possible effect of activation in 
reward circuitry on visual cortex activity, as seen in functions with (top curves) and without 
(bottom curves) stimulation. After Bhattacharyya et al.,#® parts of figure 2 (open access). 


Figure 9.8 Neural activity in the macaque LIP depends on integrated decision variables, 
including reward condition in a motion-coherence task. A precue indicates the relative 
reward size (low or high) in left and right locations (LL, HH, LH, and HL). (a) Behavioral 
choice probabilities for monkey A as a function of motion coherence are shifted left when 
the reward favors response 1 (HL), shifted right when the reward favors response 2 (LH), 
and are intermediate for balanced rewards (LL or HH). Mean LIP firing rates during different 
trial phases depend on (b) absolute reward (HH versus LL) and (c) relative reward (HH 
versus HL) for monkey A. After Rorie et al.,1%6 figures 2c, 3a, and 4a. Copyright 2010 Rorie 
et al. 


Figure 9.9 Training affects the inclination to respond to stimuli with different reward 
probabilities in a go or no-go paradigm. Redrawn from data in Kim, Seitz, and Watanabe,141 
figure 4a. 


Figure 9.10 Five different reward schedules produce different rates of learning in sine wave 
grating detection (a), with corresponding different amounts of improvement in the contrast- 
sensitivity function in the trained and untrained eyes (TE and UTE) (b). In order of 
effectiveness, these are high trial-by-trial reward, subliminal trial-by-trial reward, block 
reward, low trial-by-trial reward, and no reward (H, S, B, L, N), added to trial-by-trial 
feedback about response accuracy. After Zhang et al.,146 parts of figure 1. 


Figure 9.11 Cholinergic enhancement increases the magnitude and specificity of perceptual 
learning in humans. (a) Threshold reduction as a function of training with donepezil or a 
placebo, and (b) improved thresholds in trained and untrained motion directions in the 
trained and in an untrained location. After Rokem and Silver,1s figures 3 and 4, with 
permission. 


Figure 10.1 Developmental age ranges of some visual functions estimated from the 
literature. Dotted lines are periods of change; solid lines indicate near-adult performance. 
Approximate learning periods are estimated from the literature; see the text. 


Figure 10.2 Responses to signal and noises after adaptation to a stimulus with orientation 
of 45°. Responses near the adapter are reduced in both the signal path and the broader 
gain-control normalization pool. After Dao, Lu, and Dosher,® figure 9. 


Figure 10.3 Simulations illustrate perceived shifts in color appearance following adaptation 
to the color distributions in lush or arid environments. After Webster,” figure 2, with 
permission. (See plate 9.) 


Figure 10.4 Examples of auditory perceptual learning for (a) auditory pitch frequency 
discrimination thresholds (normalized to 1 at block 2) and (b) for temporal-interval or 
duration discrimination. Redrawn from data in Demany,® figure 1, and Wright et al., figure 
2b, with permission. 


Figure 10.5 Generalizability (a) and specificity (b) of learning in auditory frequency 
discrimination. After Demany,® figure 3, and Irvine et al.,®° figure 2c. 


Figure 10.6 An outline model of auditory decision making and perceptual learning 
analogous to reweighting models of visual perceptual learning.122 After Amitay et al.,*6 figure 
1, with permission. 


Figure 10.7 Plastic changes in tonotopic frequency maps in the primary auditory cortex A1 
and secondary auditory cortex (SRAF) in rats. Increased representation of trained 
frequencies near 4 kHz is seen only in animals trained in a frequency task, even though the 
stimuli were heard in an intensity task. After Polley, Steinberg, and Merzenich,122 figures 3a, 
b. Copyright (2006) Polley, Steinberg, and Merzenich. 


Figure 10.8 Exposure to an odor affects behavior and brain activity. (a) Perceived intensity 
ratings decreased during a several-minute exposure to an odor, while activity in the (b) 
piriform cortex and (c) orbitofrontal cortex also declined. Response changes in the 
orbitofrontal cortex were correlated with changes in behavior and rated discriminability of 
stimuli. From Li et al.,174 parts of figures 3 and 5, with permission. 


Figure 10.9 Trained improvements in temporal-order judgments in visual, auditory, and 
auditory and visual training conditions, and the transfer to other modalities. The only 
transfer of learning is from visual training to auditory and visual temporal-order judgments. 
After Alais and Cass,18 figure 2. Creative Commons, copyright (2010) Alais and Cass. 


Figure 10.10 Two forms of category learning based on dimensional variation—(a) rule 
based and (b) information integration—and a third form (c) based on prototype plus 
variation. After Ashby and Valentin,195 figure 1, and Ashby and Ell,19 box 3, with permission. 


Figure 11.1 A perceptual learning module (PLM) is used to train understanding of different 
representations of linear relations in mathematics. The example here is similar to examples 
in Kellman, Massey, and Son.® 


Figure 11.2 An external-noise analysis of the mechanisms of perceptual learning in 
amblyopes trained in contrast detection. Training improves performance at all levels of 
external noise, which is a mixture of stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion in 
the perceptual template model (chapter 4). After Huang, Lu, and Zhou,"8 figure 3. 


Figure 11.3 Average improvements in contrast sensitivity at different spatial frequencies 
following single-frequency training (indicated by the arrows) in amblyopes and in a normal 
control group. Training the amblyopes led to a broader bandwidth of generalization. After 
Huang, Zhou, and Lu,}12: figure 5. 


Figure 11.4 Dichoptic training with different images in the two eyes, designed to alter eye 
dominance, is more effective than monocular training of the amblyopic eye in improving 
visual acuity (a), stereo sensitivity (b), and balance point measures (c), for groups that 
received monocular training followed by dichoptic training or those that received dichoptic 
training first. After Li et al.,12” figure 1, with permission. 


Figure 11.5 Perceptual learning reduces the threshold time between the stimulus display 
and the mask (SOA) in older individuals trained in the texture-discrimination task near 
threshold. Redrawn from data in Anderson et al.,148 figure 2. 


Figure 11.6 Perceptual training in contrast detection with collinear flankers improves visual 
acuity by about two lines (logMAR, as seen in individual and mean data for observers with 
perceptual learning (PL) and without (noPL). After Polat et al.,156 figure 1a. Creative 
Commons, copyright 2012 Polat et al. 


Figure 11.7 Contrast sensitivity immediately (light circles) and 26 months (dark circles) after 
surgery for visual deprivation caused by dense bilateral childhood cataracts, with samples 
of individuals showing improvement (top) and not showing improvement (bottom) for 
different spatial frequencies. Selected from Kaliaet al.,1”4 figure 1. Copyright 2013 National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Figure 11.8 Global-motion training in the blind hemifield of patients with cortical blindness 
leads to retinotopically specific improvements in direction-range thresholds (a, b), left-right 
direction judgments (c, d), and contrast sensitivity for drifting-grating directions (e, f). After 
Huxlin et al.,219 figure 2. 


Figure 11.9 Training a weak visual component that feeds other components of a complex 
task may be an effective way to improve overall performance by training the limiting factor. 


Figure 11.10 Suggested structure of experiments designed to support translation to real 
applications, illustrating small changes for the control group and larger changes in 
performance for the training group. The features of these designs are analogous to some 
features of clinical trials, including control groups, and more comprehensive pre- and 
posttraining batteries that evaluate benefits for the trained task, related tasks, and other 
real-world tasks, and potential side effects. After Lu, Lin, and Dosher,22? figure 1. 


Figure 12.1 A schematic describes the process for optimizing learning by searching through 
possible manipulations using a generative model and its parameters to make predictions. 


Figure 12.2 A generative model is a key component in optimizing perceptual learning. 


Figure 12.3 The terms of an augmented Hebbian learning rule, and the top-down factors 
that may affect them (indicated by arrows). Bias and feedback augment Hebbian learning in 
the IRT by shifting the output activation before learning. See the text for a discussion. 


Figure 12.4 Simplified schematic illustrations of two integrated reweighting models and one 
deep learning model of perceptual learning. (a) The representation module and the network 
structure of the integrated reweighting theory (IRT).° (b) The representation module and 
network of the confidence-weighted integrated reweighting model (CW-IRM).121 (c) The 
structure of a deep neural network (DNN),122 where the early layers stand in for a 
representation module and the task (for two-interval discrimination). Panel (a), with 
permission of the authors, based on Dosher et al.,° figure 1; panel (b, left), redrawn from 


Sotiropolous, Seitz, and Seriés,12° figure 1, with permission; panel (b, right), redrawn based 
on Talluri et al.,121 figure 1; panel (c) after Wenliang and Seitz,122 figure 1A (open access). 
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Box 1.1 A Story of Recovered Sight 


Preface 


We started doing research in perceptual learning in 1997. At the time, only 
a handful of researchers were focused primarily on this topic. The field has 
transformed since then, and this book tells the story of what we came to 
know about both the phenomena and the theories. This transformation 
occurred because of the fantastic contributions of many active researchers, 
from sophisticated investigations of the phenomenology by 
psychophysicists to insightful modeling and physiology. 

In the late 1990s, we were working on a new model of the human 
observer, the perceptual template model (PTM). Our intention was to use 
this model to understand how visual perception depended on signal patterns 
and two kinds of noise—the noise in the external stimulus and the 
variability in the internal sensory response. We were also interested in using 
this model to tease apart the effects of visual attention on human perception 
(“the observer”) by distinguishing improvements due to filtering out 
external noise in the stimulus from enhancing or amplifying the signal 
stimulus itself—previously elusive mechanisms easily distinguished with 
external noise methods. 

At some point, we realized that the same analysis applied equally well to 
a major field of performance improvement—perceptual learning. 
Improvements with practice had been reported from the very beginning of 
experimental psychology in the late 1890s and were popularized in the 
1950s by Eleanor Gibson as part of her interest in the early perceptual 
development of children. The role of experience in the performance of 
perceptual tasks in adults had been documented in numerous task domains, 


including acuity, motion, and stereopsis. Some of the best psychophysicists 
in the field of visual perception had studied learning, and sometimes the 
specificity of that learning to some aspect(s) of the task or the stimuli. 

Then, in the late 1990s, prominent work by a number of scientists (Avi 
Karni, Dov Sagi, Merav Ahissar, Shaul Hochstein, Aniek Schoups, Robert 
Sekuler, and others) demonstrated a very curious form of specificity. 
Learned improvements in a task practiced in one location on the retina 
sometimes failed to transfer to new locations in the visual field. Specificity 
indeed! These observations led many researchers to attribute experience- 
dependent changes in performance to plasticity in the early visual cortex, a 
brain area long thought to be stable after the early years of development. 
Soon, the most prominent theory of perceptual learning involved plastic 
alterations of the sensory tuning in the early retinotopic visual cortex. 
Bolstered by similar reports in other modalities, a significant set of studies 
(by Rufin Vogel, Guy Orban, Geoff Ghose, John Maunsell, Charles Gilbert, 
Joshua Gold, Wu Li, and many others) began to investigate how learning 
affected the properties of cellular responses in the earliest levels of visual 
coding. How early in the visual cortex did learning reach? We have been 
avid followers of these physiological investigations. 

Our first study of perceptual learning was a systematic analysis of the 
phenomenon using external noise methods and the PTM model. From the 
very beginning, we suspected that the dominant retuning theory of 
perceptual learning could only be one part of the picture; in order to 
influence behavior, sensory information must also be connected to decision. 
If the sensory system encoded the stimulus, this evidence also needed to be 
decoded. Even at this early stage, we developed an alternative reweighting 
theory in which changing how sensory information is weighted in a 
decision (changed readout) was perhaps the dominant mode of learning. If 
the early visual areas were the encoders of sensory information, then the 
brain also needed decoders to interpret the encoded information, and these 
decoders must also be key to learning. Based on this insight, we developed 
a reweighting (readout) theory in which evidence in many early visual 
channels determined how a decision was changed through reweighting. 
This was in 1998. Not until later did we realize that Mollon and Danilova 
had developed the same theoretical idea independently. 


It wasn’t until a few years later, with the help of a gifted postdoc, Alex 
Petrov, that we started work on a multichannel model of perceptual 
learning, the augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM). This model 
built on network models of visual learning (by Tomaso Poggio, Shimon 
Edelman, Manfred Fahle, Michael Herzog, and others) from the 1990s and 
took advantage of significant recent developments in the field of neural 
networks. We joined this model to a physiologically inspired signal- 
processing front end. Experiments also became more complex in order to 
examine specificity in those situations where the two major learning 
theories (retuning and reweighting) made contrasting predictions. This pure 
reweighting model has subsequently been shown to be able to account for 
many of the major phenomena in visual perceptual learning. With another 
talented postdoc, Jiajuan Liu, and with insightful experimental work by 
graduate student Pam Jeter, the AHRM was extended in 2013 to form the 
integrated reweighting theory (IRT). This theory explains how certain forms 
of transfer occur when they do. This model has in turn been modified and 
taken further by other researchers (Aaron Seitz, Peggy Seriés, and others) in 
very clever ways. It is this story of models of perceptual learning that we 
tell in the Models section of this book. 

Over the past 20 years, the field of perceptual learning has evolved 
significantly. There are now many studies that challenge the specificity of 
perceptual learning (by Cong Yu and others). Now, the ideas about the role 
of reweighting, or readout, in learning have become a prominent component 
of the integrated models by Takeo Watanabe and others that have positioned 
the field of perceptual learning within the broader considerations of human 
brain imaging. Models other than our own have either used or advanced the 
principle of multilevel reweighting in learning that we put forward. 
Meanwhile, the study of learning has increasingly made its way toward a 
substantial set of practical applications, from education to visual 
remediation, thanks to the laboratories of Michael Murzenich, Dennis Levi, 
Krystel Huxlin, John Anderson, Chang-Bing Huang, Uri Polat, Robert 
Hess, Ben Thompson, and many others. 

By the mid-2010s, the field had reached a point where a systemic 
exploration of its recent development seemed to be called for. We began a 
detailed survey of the sometimes disparate literature on perceptual learning. 
Our goal was to evaluate the state of the various theories, understand the 


implications of the findings in physiology, and point toward possible 
fruitful directions for research. This book is the result of our efforts. It is 
meant for researchers of perceptual learning as well as scientists from other 
related fields. We have tried to discuss perceptual learning at several levels, 
hoping to be thorough yet concise, inclusive but not exhaustive. 

Over the years, the many advances in the field, and our work in 
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Overview 


1 


Principles of Perceptual Learning 


Experience plays a fundamental role in perception. The importance of domain-specific training to the 
development of perceptual expertise is immense, but while in principle the plasticity underlying such 
changes may alter the responses of the visual system at the earliest levels, overall system stability 
must also be taken into account. In this chapter, we present a synthetic framework of perceptual 
learning that balances plasticity and stability alongside a number of other dipoles: signal and noise, 
readout and encoding, and top-down as well as stimulus-driven factors. Our thesis is that 
reweighting, or changing the readout of sensory information, is the most likely candidate mechanism 
for optimizing learning across these many dimensions. 


1.1 The Importance of Experience and Learning in Perception 


Human perception is a necessary gateway to experience. It is integral to 
learning about our physical surroundings, discovering our place within a 
wider environment, and ultimately the planning and execution of purposeful 
behavior. Perception is also something we take for granted. Consider an 
everyday stroll through a street market. As you walked, you would 
encounter an active and varied environment, remarkable in its complexity, 
which nevertheless seems to cohere into a whole. The shoppers passing by, 
the rows of fruits and vegetables, and the sunlight coming from above the 
rafters—all this visual information would be accessible to you, along with 
input from other modalities: the sounds of people talking, the scents of the 
cut fruit, the feel of the breeze, perhaps even the taste of your cup of coffee. 
Registering any of these perceptions may seem to require little conscious 
effort, yet making sense of such a welter of stimuli in fact draws on a 


network of immensely sophisticated cognitive processes (see figure 1.1). 
Successful processing of perceptual input is critical to our lives, and how we 
get better at that processing will be the subject of this book. 


Figure 1.1 


The human perceptual system uses all perceptual senses as the interface to a complex world. From 
www.freeimages.com (#1240544). (See plate 1.) 


We all know that some activities seem to rely more on advanced forms 
of perceptual analysis than others do. Anyone who has knitted a sweater or 
played a video game has made use of high-level visual and cognitive 
functions—functions that are tuned to our sensory machinery and that have 
developed over a lifetime of experience. In this sense, we are all perceptual 
experts, but we also know that many activities—not only knitting and 
gaming but also playing music or learning to detect letters in visual noise— 
almost always improve with training or practice. Major league baseball 
players,! expert billiard players,? and expert pilots? 4 are all better able to 
scan and process visual scenes than amateurs are. Although natural variance 
in ability is an important factor, expertise in sports or games will almost 
always require thousands of hours of practice and exposure to train specific 
skills. Baseball players are likely to be especially sensitive to motion cues;5 
expert video gamers are often able to rapidly detect elements in their visual 


periphery; and avid bird-watchers are especially attuned to extracting 
texture from camouflage.’ In all these domains, perceptual training is a 
primary avenue toward expert levels of performance. 

This turns out to be true not only for advanced tasks but also for simple 
ones. By the time we are adults, we can see a few photons of light energy in 
the dark®:° and hear a sound that displaces the cochlear membrane of the ear 
by the diameter of a hydrogen atom.!°:'! We can smell a drop of perfume in 
a large room,!> !3 taste a single teaspoon of sugar dissolved in several 
gallons of water,'*'® and feel the lightest touch of a feather.” Our senses are 
surprisingly acute. Yet, in all these examples, our sensitivity can be 
improved through training. Extended practice can push these limits even 
further. 

In the laboratory, most research has focused on perceptual tasks that fall 
somewhere between very precise judgments of minimal stimuli and the 
intertwined complexity of natural expertise. Even so, this covers a wide 
range of tasks. It includes judgments of everything from low-level visual 
features to high-level natural objects, from training that lasts a few minutes 
to many thousands of trials over many days. 

In almost all these cases, experience and practice have been shown to 
greatly enhance the quality of visual perception, and although perceptual 
learning is not entirely ubiquitous—it fails to occur in some cases and can 
be of modest magnitude in others—the phenomenon is so widespread that 
perception itself cannot be fully understood without it. To understand 
perception also means to understand how it is modified by experience. 


1.2 Perceptual Learning in the Laboratory 


The first reports of improved perceptual judgments date back to the late 
nineteenth century, but it wasn’t until the 1960s that perceptual learning was 
identified as an important subject for scientific inquiry. The birth of the 
field is most associated with the work of psychologist Eleanor Gibson, 
whose 1969 book Principles of Perceptual Learning and Development set 
out many of the fundamental phenomena still studied today. Gibson helped 
to put perceptual learning on the map. Still, the field remained relatively 
peripheral to mainstream cognitive scientific research until the 1990s, when 
bold claims about the role of neural plasticity in learning brought it to the 


fore. Since then, perceptual learning has experienced a resurgence of 
interest, research, and debate.'8 

In her seminal analysis, Gibson defined perceptual learning as a 
“relatively permanent and consistent change in the perception of a stimulus 
array, following practice with that array”!9 (p. 29). In the laboratory, this 
change has usually been measured by observing how practice improves the 
performance of a particular task. This almost always involves either 
detecting the presence of a stimulus or discriminating between two stimuli. 

Performance, and thus learning, has been assessed in several ways (see 
figure 1.2). It can be measured as performance accuracy (and learning can 
be measured as an increase in accuracy), but it can also be measured as a 
threshold value of stimulus strength, or as the difference between stimuli at 
the threshold performance level (with learning in both cases seen as a 
decrease in threshold). In concrete terms, performance accuracy might be 
indexed by percentage correct or by a discriminability d'; by the stimulus 
contrast required to achieve a threshold accuracy in some other judgment, 
such as orientation; or as a difference in the judged dimension, such as the 
orientation difference required to achieve the threshold accuracy level. 
Reduced response times are also sometimes used as an index of learning. 
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Figure 1.2 


Simulated examples of perceptual learning measured as increases in (a) percentage correct, (b) 
discriminability, (c) decreases in contrast threshold, or (d) threshold differences over blocks of 
training or practice. 


In real-world cases of expertise, perceptual stimuli and judgments are 
almost always multidimensional, and the performance context is complex. 
The tasks studied in the laboratory, however, usually involve relatively 
simple stimuli and judgments, with controlled training or practice protocols. 
Likewise, many laboratory tasks use coarser judgments and only sometimes 
focus on acute judgments such as the minimum perceivable stimulus. This 
is not to say that the task domain in the laboratory is overly narrow, simply 
that it is more simplified and constrained than in natural contexts. As we 
will see, tasks are often grouped according to their complexity, as low-, 
mid-, and high-level.2° Subjects may be asked to make judgments about 
basic visual features but also about natural objects. Most often, tasks 
involve judgments of mid-level visual features. 

Although Gibson herself was interested in the role of perceptual learning 
in young children, whose visual systems are more labile, perceptual 
learning in the laboratory has most often been measured in adults, for whom 
the visual system is thought to be relatively stable (absent major injury). In 
fact, perceptual learning continues to occur throughout the individual’s life 
span, from visual development to adulthood. It can even be used as a 
mitigating factor to stave off perceptual losses during aging and has also 
been studied as a route to remediation or rehabilitation in treatment 
regimens for clinical deficits. 

One commonplace view that seemed to follow from observations of high 
plasticity during early development was that the visual system in adults was 
essentially stable (absent aging or damage). From this it was thought that 
perceptual learning, while measurable, would at best contribute marginally 
to performance. This turns out not to be the case. Perceptual learning in 
adults can have a significant impact on visual performance, even at the 
scale of laboratory practice. In some experiments, it has taken performance 
from slightly above chance to 90% correct or more.” Similar learning 
effects have been seen in many tasks, from spatial-pattern and texture 
discrimination to motion discrimination.?! 2224 Although perceptual learning 


is more modest in some cases, the point remains that in adults it can make 
very significant contributions to perceptual functionality. (This has 
implications beyond the study of learning as such, as it is important to know 
the stage of practice even when the goal of perceptual testing is not to 
understand learning but to characterize the visual system and its functions.) 

Perceptual learning is a very broad phenomenon. It occurs in many 
sensory modalities and task domains—although it is visual learning that is 
of special interest in this book. Over the many thousands of experiments in 
which it has been studied, it has occurred far more often than not. Learning 
has been found in the detection or discrimination of visual patterns of many 
kinds: spatial patterns, complex objects, textures, faces, motion, and stereo 
depth.?!°! On the other hand, there are a few stimuli and tasks in which 
perceptual learning seems to have a relatively small effect or none at all. 
One such example is the discrimination between two patterns having 
different orientations around the horizontal or vertical in the fovea.* (It has 
been suggested that the stability of performance relative to the cardinal axes 
results from the frequency with which such judgments are performed in 
everyday life.°?) Overall, however, initial task performance in almost any 
perceptual task is likely to be far from optimal and thus might be improved 
with practice or training. 

Beyond the simple presence or absence of learning, however, a number 
of more specific questions emerge: How much and how fast can we learn? 
How might the extent and speed of learning depend on the nature of the 
perceptual task? To what degree does learning generalize to, or perhaps 
interfere with, new stimuli or related tasks? Are some training protocols 
better than others, and if so, how can we develop the best form of training? 

In real-world cases, perceptual expertise is usually the result of an 
extensive amount of practice. Whether experts are judging the sex of baby 
chicks in commercial food production or processing rapid visual displays in 
first-person shooter games, thousands of hours will have been devoted to 
the activity.** 3 By contrast, learning in the laboratory is typically studied 
for periods as short as an hour, ranging upward from there. At one extreme, 
there have been some tasks in which very few exposures of easy stimuli 
altered the course of learning or where improvements in performance were 
seen over a few hundred trials within the first few minutes (e.g., stereo 
depth or illusory contours).°! 353 At the other extreme, training protocols 


have sometimes extended over thousands of trials and several weeks*® °7— 
though no study has yet tracked performance over the multiyear duration 
sometimes found in real-world expertise. (This, however, may change with 
the rise of ubiquitous computing and massive data mining of individuals in 
situ.) 

Another trademark characteristic of perceptual learning, especially as it 
has been studied in the laboratory, is its sometimes surprising specificity.” 
Specificity occurs when training in one task with a particular stimulus and 
judgment fails to transfer to improvements in seemingly related tasks and 
stimuli. Indeed, specificity has been reported for many aspects of both the 
tasks and stimuli involved in training or practice, including specificity to 
orientation, spatial frequency, motion direction, stimulus pattern, and even 
location in the visual field.?! 2? 24. 28.37 Furthermore, it was the seemingly odd 
specificity of trained improvements to a location in the visual field (e.g., 
training a visual task in the lower right quadrant can fail to transfer even to 
the same task and stimuli in the upper right quadrant), reported in the 
1990s, that was especially provocative and attracted newfound interest in 
the field of perceptual learning as such. 

Thinking about the places in the visual system that might represent such 
features led many investigators to infer that perceptual learning occurs by 
inducing plastic changes in the response of neurons in the early visual 
cortical areas. When placed against the dogma that saw plasticity as unique 
to early developmental stages, this was surprising indeed. For many 
researchers in the 1990s and later, perceptual learning became a gateway to 
understanding brain plasticity, overturning long-held assumptions about 
cognitive development in the process.** 38-44 

As we will see, however, the story is not so simple. The increased 
attention and enthusiasm in the field of perceptual learning was surely 
deserved, but the straightforward mapping of specificity onto physiology 
may have been overly simple. Specificity is a graded phenomenon in which 
there is some specificity of trained improvements but also some transfer to 
other stimuli and tasks. 38. 393 4° Understanding specificity, as we will 
explore further, turns out to be more complicated than one-to-one 
reasoning. What is undeniable, however, is that the debate over specificity 
helped attract justified attention to the field and push it forward. As with 


many fields, the need to explain provocative experimental findings has 
ultimately led to the development of new theories. 

Specificity has been an incredibly useful tool for researchers as a means 
to investigate and localize plasticity in the brain network, yet it is almost 
always the generalization of training, rather than its specificity, that is 
important in practical applications. One of the fundamental tasks of the 
field, then, is to learn more about the two sides of the specificity versus 
generalization question. When is learning more specific and when is it more 
generalizable? And how might this ratio be influenced by the methods of 
training? In the chapters that follow, we consider both specificity and 
generalization, with an eye toward their possible applications. Indeed, the 
patterns of specificity in different tasks have much to tell us theoretically 
about the relevant stimulus representations and system architecture, just as 
generalization may point the way for practical applications of the theory. 

Another significant feature involved in returning perceptual learning to 
the domain of real-world application is the longevity of training effects. 
Sometimes perceptual learning can be relatively ephemeral, but in many or 
even most cases it can persist for impressively long periods: it has been 
tested in some tasks after a delay of two to three years and been shown to 
be relatively strong. It is not yet clear how common or fundamental a 
feature this kind of longevity is to all learning, with research currently 
investigating how it may depend on the task or the particular population. 
For example, if the goal of training is to improve the visual function in an 
amblyopic eye (an eye disease sometimes called “lazy eye,” in which often 
one eye suffers from deficits in cortical processing), it is important to know 
not only the extent to which training improved the visual function but also 
how long such improvements can be expected to hold and with what 
frequency the functions should be retrained.**“? One of the issues we 
consider in subsequent chapters is the evidence for visual training used in 
these different practical contexts, from the development of perceptual 
expertise to remediation in specific cases. 

From the extent and rate of learning to specificity, generalizability, and 
longevity, the study of perceptual learning moves in many directions. 
Despite dominant beliefs that the malleability of visual function was 
restricted primarily to childhood, it is now clear that adult visual processing 
remains highly plastic. Substantial improvements in performance can be 


achieved through training or practice. There have been many contributors to 
this extensive literature on the role of experience in diverse visual tasks, and 
this research is being continued today by an active set of researchers.'® 

Out of this basic observation, an exciting field of inquiry has evolved, 
with its many different approaches and clusters of research helping to 
structure this book. Part II (chapters 2 and 3) examines the basic 
phenomena of perceptual learning: learning and transfer. Part III (chapters 4 
and 5) examines the mechanisms of learning: noise properties of the 
perceptual system, and evidence from physiology. Part IV (chapters 6—9) 
develops classic and new formal models of the phenomena and mechanisms 
of learning, with an emphasis on predictive, quantitative modeling. Part V 
(chapters 10—12) focuses on adjacent modalities and applications of 
learning, including possible real-world technologies, as well as the 
possibilities for optimizing the process. We hope to provide an overview of 
an exciting field as it has recently developed, while also suggesting 
promising avenues for future research. 


1.3 Plasticity versus Stability 


Perceptual learning is a consequence of brain plasticity. Plasticity allows the 
function of a system to change in response to changes in stimuli or the 
demands of a new environment. Understanding the biochemical and 
anatomical underpinnings of this process has been a dominant interest in 
several subfields of neuroscience, and perceptual learning is no exception. 

However, a few researchers (including ourselves) have raised questions 
about the other side of the coin—stability, or the maintenance of (or return 
to) a stable or steady state in the face of plastic changes. We suggest that in 
addition to understanding the role of plasticity in learning, it is critical to 
recognize and understand this often-neglected counterforce. 

Plasticity and stability intrinsically stand in a push-pull relationship: too 
much stability, and the system could not learn or adapt to new 
environments; too much plasticity, and it might no longer generate 
predictable outcomes or might suffer from a loss of prior experiences. Like 
Goldilocks in the story of the three bears, the system is looking for the 
porridge that is neither too hot nor too cold but “just right.” 


The plasticity-stability dilemma is one of the major issues that runs 
throughout this book. As a structural dialectic, it is of course central to any 
biological system that must operate in a dynamic environment. Analogous 
questions have arisen in the study of bone regeneration, the dynamic control 
of locomotion in animals, the responses of immune systems, and the 
interactions of complex biological systems such as beehives.*° In all these 
systems, the advantages of change must be set against the requirements of 
homeostasis, with the importance of self-organization widely seen as one of 
the primary system challenges. 

The tension between plasticity and stability plays out in biological 
systems at many different timescales, for the population and for the 
individual. 

At one temporal extreme, the plasticity-stability dilemma is embodied in 
the evolutionary ideas of phenotypic plasticity and genetic robustness.®® 51 
Within this branch of evolutionary theory, a robust system is defined as one 
in which a stereotyped phenotypic characteristic emerges despite small 
genetic mutations and random environmental fluctuations.5?-54 

At the timescale of the individual (rather than the species), the 
development of perceptual ability in infancy and adolescence also embodies 
the plasticity-stability dilemma. In the field of developmental vision, for 
example, it has long been known that there are critical or sensitive periods 
where plasticity is more extensive, while the sensory and perceptual 
systems later shift to relative stability, which some call “putting the brakes” 
on plasticity.>> 56 

At the shortest temporal extreme, perceptual response can change over a 
few seconds through the process of adaptation, or the altered sensitivity to 
stimuli as a function of recent stimulus experiences. In the case of 
adaptation, the perceptual system often returns to steady state over a 
relatively short time.5”~9 

Within any individual, then, perceptual learning operates within a system 
subject to lifetime developmental changes as well as immediate changes in 
the state of adaptation (and maybe even subject to epigenetic influences on 
gene expression). A vivid demonstration of some of the constraints and 
interactions between learning and development can be found in several 
recent case studies documenting the functional nature of recovered sight. 
The famous story of one individual, Mike May, who was blinded as a child 


and regained his sight as an adult is recounted in box 1.1. His experience 
was examined in extensive postsurgical testing by several groups. 5t His 
story demonstrates the power of learning as well as its limitations and the 
important role of critical periods in early development. It also shows how 
the functional outcome of training depends on the nature of the visual skill 
involved. 


Box 1.1 
A Story of Recovered Sight 


What would it mean to be blind and then recover your sight as an adult? For most of us, this is a 
thought experiment, but for Mike May, blinded at the age of three when a miner’s lantern 
exploded, it was real. In his forties and already a record-breaking blind downhill skier, 
successful businessman, and passionate advocate for technical support for the blind, Mike took 
on his next challenge—the recovery of sight. The story of his postsurgical experiences 
highlights not only the power of learning but also the power of stability, and its interaction with 
development. 

The explosion that damaged Mike’s vision destroyed his left eye and scarred the cornea of 
his right eye. In the attempt to recover his sight, his right eye was surgically repaired (using 
stem cell therapy and transplanting a new cornea). “The light hit Mike May like a rush of air, 
moving through and around him in a burst of white that quickly turned to colors and shapes and 
movement” (p. 128). The experience was immediate, yet recovering his sight was not only 
“going to be the greatest adventure of his life. ... [I]t also would be one of the most difficult”®? 
(p. 129). 

Some visual impressions returned almost immediately (Mike was able to respond to pattern, 
form, color, and motion), yet compared to normally sighted individuals, all these visual 
functions were limited. Visual functions that are more complex, such as face recognition and 


three-dimensional depth perception, were especially poor, leading experts to conclude that these 


limitations reflected weak cortical responses.°! 


Although visual acuity and form processing improved in the first few years after surgery, 
mostly Mike seemed to have gotten better at using what he was seeing. He said, “The difference 
between today and over 2 years ago [just after surgery] is that I can better guess at what I am 
seeing. What is the same is that I am guessing.” The effects of visual deprivation after age three 
were also profound, as other visual functions exhibited a slower developmental time course and 
were influenced by experience for many years afterward. 

The story of Mike May vividly demonstrates that perception goes far beyond the projection 
of a picture on the back of the eye. Many aspects of visual perception reflect the physiological 
design of the system accrued through years of evolution; others are developed in the individual 
through experience during early development or through ongoing learning during the life span. 
Yet others may be affected by short-term adaptation. Perceptual learning operates in a complex 
system to optimize performance given the momentary constraints. 

Mike May’s story illustrates the power of perceptual learning but also the power of system 
constraints, requiring that some things be learned during development. The remaining ability to 
achieve the best performance will combine perceptual learning, cognition, and planning. 


Alongside the study of plasticity in humans and other living organisms, 
concepts of learning and plasticity have also been studied in artificial 
computational systems, especially in the domain of artificial neural 
networks. In these networks, learned knowledge is coded in the strength of 
the connections between nodes (sometimes also called units), which are 
meant to be analogs for neurons or ensembles of neurons. The structure of 
the network consists of sets of input nodes and output nodes, and can also 
include many other nodes in one or more “hidden” layers (figure 1.3). 
Activating the input units with a stimulus input drives the activation of units 
to which they are connected in proportion to the weight (strength) of the 
connection. 
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Figure 1.3 


This diagram of an artificial neural network shows the nodes (units representing the stimuli or the 
output responses) and lines (connections), each with a different weight, that pass activation from the 
input layer to the hidden layer and then to the output layer. Such networks may include additional 
hidden layers. 


Neural networks have come to play a significant role in the theory and 
modeling of human cognition. It has been shown that even the simplest 
neural networks, consisting only of input and output layers, can learn to 
classify input stimuli into output categories by adjusting connection weights 
to achieve the desired activity pattern in the target or output unit(s), so long 
as the required classification is relatively simple. Hidden layers, if they are 
present, increase the capacity for learning classifications that are more 
complex. Changing the weights—increasing weak connections or reducing 
or eliminating strong ones—affects the behavior of the network. As each 
new stimulus-response classification is encountered, a learning rule or 
algorithm adjusts the weights in a way intended to improve the response to 
that item the next time it is encountered. 

How these issues have played out in neural network theory has had a 
direct influence on the study of learning and plasticity in perceptual 
learning and cognitive science far more than in biological systems. Neural 
networks may also be a purer way of thinking through the theoretical costs 
and benefits involved in these domains. Indeed, essentially all the existing 
quantitative models of visual perceptual learning are neural network 
models, beginning with the groundbreaking work of Poggio, Fahle, and 
their colleagues.**: 37. 63 

The costs and benefits of full plasticity play out fairly directly when 
considering how a network learns when it is first exposed to one set of 
classifications and later exposed to another. After a sequence of exposures 
to training experiences with an initial set of stimuli, the system will have 
learned the correct classifications in the first task (up to the capacity limit of 
the network). If the network is then trained in a sequence of exposures on 
another set of stimuli and classification responses, it will then have learned 
the recent associations—but unfortunately it may no longer correctly 
classify previously learned associations or tasks. In this case, the system is 
so plastic that the most recent learning will have altered the weights to 


improve classification of the new items, but in so doing it will have 
disrupted many previously learned weights. 

When learning new information causes dramatic forgetting of earlier 
information, catastrophic forgetting or interference is said to have occurred. 
Stephen Grossberg, among the first neural network theorists to focus on the 
opposition between plasticity and stability in artificial neural networks, 
documented the impact of catastrophic forgetting in sequential phases of 
learning.**** This was first done by showing that interleaved training on 
two stimulus sets tended to lower the performance for both, thus reflecting 
the system’s limited capacity to learn the two sets simultaneously.® It was 
also done by showing that adding hidden units to the network did not by 
itself always eliminate catastrophic forgetting, although it did increase the 
system ’s Capacity. 

In the context of neural networks, training will always change the 
weights to improve them for the current set of stimuli, and since many or all 
the hidden units may participate in coding any learned response, new 
learning will corrupt weights that were learned previously. A number of 
different solutions have been proposed to overcome this problem (and, as 
we will see, similar approaches have been used in models of visual 
learning). Some solutions have involved segregating the most important 
learned connections for a given stimulus into a small number of weights,®* 
71 while others used methods such as cyclic rehearsal to continuously 
refresh the memories of earlier stimuli, effectively converting sequential 
training into interleaved training through the assumption of implicit or 
hidden rehearsal processes.” Both seek to retain system stability in the face 
of ongoing plasticity. 


Neural network theory provides an illuminating methodological foil to 
perceptual learning as currently investigated. Unlike the neural network- 
based approach, the study of perceptual learning in animals and humans has 
taken a pronounced turn away from system-level theory. In an independent 
line of inquiry, many theoretical claims have been heavily influenced by 
physiology. In the study of neural networks, researchers focus on the 
properties of learning and plasticity for the system as a whole and on the 
architectures and algorithms that support them. By contrast, in the field of 
perceptual learning, the ideas and claims have often focused on where 


plasticity occurs in the brain. If they were asked directly, of course, most 
researchers would surely recognize that learning must engage many parts of 
the complex and interconnected brain network,” yet the focus of the field 
has still overwhelmingly been on localizing learning and plasticity, often 
placing it at the earliest levels of the visual cortex. 

This book takes a more synthetic approach. Our consideration of 
stability is not meant to challenge the reality of plasticity in the biological 
system, where synapses and neurons may be in constant flux. Instead, it 
recognizes the simultaneous imperative for maintaining stability at the 
functional or system level, even in the face of local plasticity. It also 
acknowledges that apparent plasticity at the earliest levels of the sensory 
cortex may itself be a transitory result of top-down influences. That is, 
while recognizing the essential role of plasticity in learning, we have also 
argued for a simultaneous consideration of the value—indeed requirement 
—for maintaining system-level stability. Likewise, though behavioral 
observations of perceptual learning are often thought of in terms of 
increasing signal sensitivity, our approach carefully grounds these 
improvements not only in the sensitivity and response to the signal but also 
in the stochastic and system-level properties of the internal and external 
noise, which together limit performance.” (Such analyses have also proven 
useful in characterizing aging or special populations.” 76) 

While much research in the field has focused on which early cortical 
brain areas may be involved in representing important stimulus features and 
the plasticity of their responses, we have added a corresponding emphasis 
on the upstream use of this information. We also emphasize the ways by 
which the use of this information can change through an improved, 
reweighted readout of sensory evidence. Our hypothesis is that a change in 
readout (or the “reweighting of evidence,” in neural network terminology), 
more than changes in the original representations themselves, best accounts 
for the bulk of learning. Our analysis is also interested in understanding the 
less frequently considered role of top-down factors such as task 
requirements, attention, and reward—all of which must, in principle, impact 
perceptual learning. 

As we survey the current state of the field in the chapters to come, we 
appreciate ideas that have been proposed by active researchers but also 
question implicit assumptions. We hope to consider what has been left out 


of the picture and what the opposite side of the coin might be for any given 
explanation. This means valuing stability as well as plasticity, noise as well 
as signal, readout as well as encoding, and top-down as well as stimulus- 
driven processes. Only when we consider both sides of these dipoles can we 
arrive at a better, more synthetic understanding of the astounding balancing 
act that is perceptual learning. 


1.4 Improving the Signal-to-Noise Ratio in Human Performance 


Perceptual learning is an interdisciplinary science. It has benefited not only 
from biology and computational neural networks but also from 
mathematical methods developed in a range of related fields. Perhaps the 
most important of these is signal detection theory (SDT), which describes 
how signals are segregated from noise.”” 78 

First introduced in psychology in the context of auditory perception,” 
signal detection approaches are now widely used in essentially all areas of 
psychology and cognitive science. In the study of perceptual learning, they 
are a methodological cornerstone, giving researchers both a conceptual 
framework and a quantitative toolkit for identifying the mechanisms by 
which learning occurs for a particular task and stimuli. 

Whereas biological or artificial systems are characterized by the push 
and pull of plasticity and stability, the key duality in signal detection theory 
concerns the relative sizes of signal and noise. All brain systems are 
intrinsically noisy. Performance, and therefore learning, requires that any 
relevant signal be understood in the presence of external variability in the 
stimulus and variability in its internal representation. The tenets of this 
framework are implicit in the field’s understanding of such a fundamental 
metric as percentage correct or the parallel discriminability measure d'. The 
underlying measures of discriminability in signal detection theory also 
relate directly to modern understanding of threshold measures.*° 

No matter how wonderfully sophisticated and sensitive human 
perception may be, the underlying neural responses and the corresponding 
performance of perceptual tasks will be variable and imperfect. Even in the 
absence of stimulus variability, neural responses are almost always variable 
or noisy.” 74 81 This variability in the activity of neurons that form the 
earliest representations of the stimuli and in the corresponding signals is 


then transmitted to other areas in the brain.8 Whatever the mechanism(s) of 
perceptual learning may be for any given task, if learning improves 
performance, it must improve the ratio of signal to noise. 

Consider even the simplest human performance task—the detection of a 
stimulus. An observer is asked to determine whether a signal is present or 
absent in the stimulus array. Although humans are very sensitive, brain 
responses to stimuli are imperfect, resulting in different distributions in the 
representation, depending on whether the signal is present or absent (figure 
1.4). In any given trial or response episode, variability in the neural 
representation—beginning with the first cortical responses to stimuli and 
moving upward through a hierarchy of processes—generates variability at 
the point of decision. This variability leads to distributions of the decision 
variable in two (or more) states of the world, such as a signal being present 
or absent, or two different stimuli to be discriminated. Such states are easier 
to distinguish if their distributions are quite different.” ®° Furthermore, 
human decision itself is not perfect, instead being subject to additional 
noise as well as variability in setting decision criteria.** 35 
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Figure 1.4 


Performance depends on the signal-to-noise ratio—the responses to two different stimuli are noisy, 
which limits discrimination. (a) Histograms of responses from two distributions (n=10,000), with 
means and standard deviations of (0, 2.5) for light symbols and (4, 5) for dark symbols, and samples 
of each stimulus on each of 250 trials. The proportion correct is for a two-alternative forced-choice 


task, which depends critically on the noise. Histograms and samples show reduced noise variability 
and/or increased the signal mean, with (b) means and standard deviations of (0, 2.5) for light symbols 
and (5, 5) for dark symbols; (c) means and standard deviations of (0, 2) for light symbols and (4, 3) 
for dark symbols; and (d) for both increased signal and decreased noise variability, with means and 
standard deviations of (0, 2) for light symbols and (5, 3) for dark symbols. All three changes, in 
decreased variance, increased signal mean, or both, increased the signal mean and decreased the 
variance, improving performance. 


Human performance, then, is based on the representations of signals and 
the decision process in the brain. Improving human behavior through 
training must reflect one or more of the mechanisms inherent in this schema 
(visualized in figure 1.4): it may improve the value of the signal (increasing 
the separation between the distributions), reduce the noise (reducing the 
variability or spread within the distributions), or both. To pursue a neural 
analogy, the improvements in the signal-to-noise ratio must in turn reflect 
either improved tuning of sensory representations, improved selection of 
sensory inputs for that decision, or improved connections to the areas 
controlling the choice or execution of behaviors. Whether in physiology or 
in network models, a full account of learning will correspond with specific 
changes in signal and/or noise in the system. 

Throughout this book, we connect this broad theoretical framework to 
particular experimental processes. We analyze the circumstances in which 
training or practice improves performance and how specific these 
improvements will be to the trained task and stimuli—the bread and butter 
for much of the empirical study of visual perceptual learning. In this 
approach, we are indebted to the work of a large group of researchers using 
various methodologies. As we will see, it turns out that there is an entire 
technology of models that can help us analyze the nature of learning. These 
so-called observer models, as well as their experimental testing methods, 
will be pursued in chapter 4 examining the different mechanisms by which 
learning can alter the signal-to-noise ratio. Chapter 5 will examine what we 
know from physiology about how learning is implemented in the brain and 
what this might suggest about the trade-offs between plasticity and stability 
at the system level. 


1.5 Reweighting versus Representation Change 


The need to balance plasticity and stability, together with how the signal-to- 
noise ratio might potentially be improved, led us to the idea of learning 
through reweighting, or changing the readout of evidence. The full 
implications of this idea, and the computational models that embody it, are 
fleshed out in the Models section of the book (chapters 6—9).86-88 

Our underlying thesis is that changing the evidence used in making a 
given perceptual decision is almost surely a dominant component of 
perceptual learning. This change occurs by increasing the weights given to 
relevant sensory representations and reducing the weights given to 
irrelevant ones. If one also assumes, as we do, that there must be some level 
of constancy in sensory representation during normal learning (as distinct 
from systemic adjustments that might follow an injury), then reweighting 
becomes the logical means of negotiating the plastic demands of learning 
with the overall system virtue of stability. 

This idea was especially controversial when initially proposed, set as it 
was against the backdrop of putative changes to neural tuning in the earliest 
levels of sensory representation in the cortex.®*°! Though it is true that 
visual stimuli are processed through a complex network of brain areas, 
progressing from early sensory registration to decision in the prefrontal 
cortex (figure 1.5 illustrates the visual processing network from monkey 
physiology), and that learning could, in principle, occur across a number of 
brain regions (and the many connections between them), the observed 
specificity of perceptual learning to retinal location, orientation, and spatial 
frequency led many researchers to propose that learning occurs through 
changes in the receptive fields and the sensitivity of neurons at the lowest 
levels of the visual system. (Again, researchers who have focused on the 
earliest few areas in this complex diagram surely recognize that plasticity is 
unlikely to be restricted to them,°*** but until recently the emphasis 
nonetheless was on the early visual cortex.) If these changes to the neural 
responses in the early sensory cortex were persistent outside the context of 
the learned task, however, they would then affect performance in many 
other tasks that also rely on them.® ° The result would be a systemwide 
vulnerability to some of the consequences of catastrophic forgetting. 


Figure 1.5 


Diagram of the connected network of visual brain areas, based on monkey physiology. After Van 
Essen, Anderson, and Felleman,® figure 2, with permission. (See plate 2.) 


The traditional theories of learning have tended to fall on either side of 
this divide. One class of theories assumes that plastic changes occur in the 
representations of the stimuli at the earliest levels of analysis, whereas the 
other class assumes that perceptual learning improves the selection of 
information used to make a decision or carry out a task, perhaps at several 
levels of representation and processing. These two classes of theories have 
been labeled respectively representation enhancement and information 
reweighting.2”. # (More recently, reviews of perceptual learning have 
acknowledged both as possible contributors. )86; 96-38 


Representation enhancement theories, sometimes also called 
representation change or retuning theories, focus on plastic changes of the 
responses and tuning of very early neural sensory representations before 
and after training or practice. Information reweighting theories focus 
instead on how information coded in the responses of sensory 
representations is selected and combined, perhaps through several levels of 
representation and decision, to carry out a specific task. There has been 
(and continues to be) vigorous debate in the field between these two views 
of plasticity in perceptual learning.*% 100-104 

Following the reports that perceptual learning could be specific to 
stimulus characteristics coded early in the visual system, representation 
enhancement became the dominant theory of perceptual learning.” It 
remains a popularly held view today (garnering significant currency in the 
visual domain, perhaps because of related earlier claims made in the 
domains of tactile and auditory learning). As mentioned, the strong form of 
this theory claims that learning alters the field tuning properties of neurons 
as early as V1, or, as Fahle stated in an early study, “orientation specificity 
[of hyperacuity line offset judgments] ... requires that the neurons that 
learn are orientation specific ... [and] ... the position specificity ... 
suggest[s] Area V1 as the most probable candidate for learning of visual 
hyperacuity”!® (p. 418). In this view, specificity occurs because changes to 
the sensory representations of one pool of neurons would not transfer to 
untrained neurons. For example, if neurons in V1 representing the lower 
right visual field were altered during learning, the effects would be specific 
to that location, since different neural populations represent the upper left 
visual field. Indeed, many researchers have interpreted the presence of 
specificity in learning to features coded at early levels of the cortex as 
literal proof of changed representations at those levels. 


Opposed to this view, our proposal of reweighting states that learning 
changes the “readout” connections from early visual representations 
through the hierarchy to decision in the task.? !°° Indeed, this view was first 
proposed as a principle by Mollon and Danilova.!” Learning through 
reweighting can occur while leaving some or even most early 
representations unchanged and stable. From this explanatory hypothesis, we 
developed the reweighting theory, which, like other network theories, 


embodies learning in changes to the connections between layers in a 
multilayer system. 

It is important to point out that, in principle, reweighting of evidence 
could occur at any level in the network or at several levels. In this view, 
specificity of learning occurs even if early sensory representations remain 
stable and unchanged. What changes instead is the reweighting (or readout) 
that may alter the responses of representations in other layers, ultimately 
connected to decision by weighted links. 

Figure 1.6 illustrates one of our early proposals for learning through 
reweighting. In this framework, the early sensory representations (shown 
here as filters tuned for spatial frequency and orientation, analogous to 
neurons in the early visual cortex) remain unchanged, while the weights on 
the evidence from these channels to a perceptual decision are modified by 
experience.” !° Separate weight structures almost surely would be needed 
to perform different perceptual tasks, even for the same stimuli. This early 
model also focused on gain control in the early visual response and 
noisiness in the responses, well-known properties of early visual system 
processing, visible in the flowchart boxes that show nonlinear 
transformations of the response and the sources of internal noise (displayed 
as circles with rays) associated with each channel of stimulus response. 
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Figure 1.6 


A schematic shows perceptual learning through reweighting of evidence from stable early 
representations to decision. Learning alters connections between stable early sensory representations 
to decision from an initial state (top) to a later state (bottom) in training. A stimulus image (top 
center) is processed and represented by units sensitive to spatial frequency and orientation, shown as 
filters and a filtered image, followed by nonlinearity and processing noises. After Dosher and Lu, 
figure 3, and Dosher and Lu, figure 11. 


One important conceptual difference between representation change and 
reweighting is functional: permanently changing neural representations in 
the early visual cortex could affect many different tasks and percepts, while 
reweighting of evidence from these neural representations to a task-relevant 
decision would help to restrict the effects of learning to the same or similar 
tasks (or, alternatively, change them, but only in the top-down context of a 


particular task). If perceptual learning actually does alter the more 
permanent coding in the early sensory layers in response to training in a 
particular task, then that training will affect the performance on any task 
that also uses those representations. For this reason, representation 
enhancement intrinsically has limited capacity for learning, in much the 
same way that a similarly structured neural network would. Such conditions 
provide a perfect opportunity for catastrophic forgetting. In the strong form 
of reweighting, by contrast, a certain amount of stability in visual 
performance is promoted via the relative stability of the lowest levels of 
visual coding (i.e., V1), holding stable the earliest stimulus representations 
that send information to many other areas in the visual hierarchy. Perceptual 
learning primarily takes place through updating connection weights from 
early sensory areas to intermediate representations and, ultimately, a 
decision structure that is specialized for a given task. Reweighting helps 
prevent catastrophic forgetting if distinct readout weights (weight 
structures) are used for different tasks, essentially multiplexing the 
information of early representations, coding these inputs in intermediate 
layers. 

Specificity was the primary evidentiary foundation on which theories of 
representation enhancement were based.*° In the reweighting framework, 
specificity still occurs, but it is explained differently. It occurs if two tasks 
(and their associated stimuli) rely on separate sensory representations, if the 
weight structures connecting the representations to decision in the two tasks 
are different, or both. In a related claim, Mollon and Danilova pointed out 
that the specificity of perceptual learning does not necessarily imply that the 
site of learning is distal (early) in the visual system. Instead, it was argued 
that learning may be central, and the specificity may arise from the sensory 
codes incorporated in the learning. Given this explanation of learning, 
specificity seems the most likely, or default, outcome. 

Especially in those cases where different tasks induce different decisions 
and weighting structures, learning through reweighting bears a certain 
relationship to the network approach taken by Grossberg." In this system, 
a top-down process selects representations relevant to the perceptual task 
and initiates learning with a set of task-specific weights that are then further 
altered by subsequent learning. The capacity to respond to different task 
types or stimuli derives from segregating alternative tasks into distinct task 


weight networks—although these networks may rely on the identical 
sensory or perceptual inputs. The result is a robust system that still 
expresses plasticity. 

In a highly multilayered network, reweighting is at least as flexible as 
representation change as a mode of plasticity. Reweighting could occur at 
multiple levels, early or late in the visual system, even as early as LGN to 
V1; it could change the lateral interactions within a layer; and it could 
furthermore introduce feedback from higher levels back to lower levels. In 
such a multilayer network, reweighting of information from one layer to the 
next will look like representation change when the new activation patterns 
become inputs for the next layer. The resemblance is superficial, however, 
as optimizing the performance of the entire system contributing to the 
decision is likely to require the reweighting of information at several, 
perhaps many, of these levels. 

Finally, even if representation enhancement were to occur in the earliest 
visual representations, this would almost surely require subsequent 
reweighting, because upstream connection strengths might no longer be 
optimal and would therefore need to be changed. In other words, if 
representation enhancement or modification occurs at the early sensory 
levels, then reweighting is still going to be required to optimize 
performance. In this sense, the two theories are not wholly exclusive of one 
another, with representation enhancement now appearing as a particular, if 
relatively infrequent, subspecies of reweighting. In such cases, 
representation change modifies the encoding of the stimulus, and a different 
decoder will be required if the encoder changes sufficiently.*> !°° 

All these ideas will be fleshed out in further detail in later chapters of the 
book. The theoretical stakes are significant, yet the empirical details are 
often complex and nuanced. As we consider different computational models 
of visual perceptual learning, we hope to show that reweighting models 
often provide the best account of actual learning and transfer (or specificity) 
across a broad range of tasks and paradigms. Furthermore, perceptual 
learning phenomena are not restricted to vision but also occur in other 
modalities and bear a similarity to other forms of categorization tasks. 
Therefore, they may have implications for understanding broader learning 
principles. 10-12 


1.6 The Importance of Generative Models and Optimizing Perceptual Learning 


Perception must be understood as a skill that is at least partly developed 
through experience. Whether oriented around behavior or complex brain 
systems, research in the field of perceptual learning has thus endeavored to 
explain how perception and learning work together in symbiosis. Given the 
impact that learning could have on nearly every perceptual task, it is 
important for researchers to characterize the state of learning, even in basic 
research on the fundamental properties of the human visual system. In this 
sense, much of what has driven research in perceptual learning has derived 
from a more fundamental interest in perception as such. 

At the same time, the relationship can run in reverse. Another rationale 
for research into perceptual learning derives from the possibility that 
understanding learning in the perceptual domain may also contribute to 
understanding learning in other domains. If this were the case, the benefits 
could be decidedly practical, even commercial. Indeed, a burgeoning 
industry in cognitive and brain training, of which visual training is a 
subdomain,'!* 114 has grown up around the field. There are now proposals 
for visual training enterprises in a range of applications. These include 
mathematics education, training to overcome limitations in early readers, 
and training for (partial) remediation of eye conditions such as amblyopia 
or myopia.'!>!!9 Training protocols may also include top-down factors such 
as attention or reward. 10. 11 

A strong theoretical understanding of perceptual learning provides an 
opportunity to bolster the often intuitive or haphazard (at present) 
approaches used to design these protocols. Sound theory would allow 
optimal training protocols to be more efficiently determined through an 
optimization framework.'22. 1», 124 The general idea of this framework is to 
use models of perceptual learning to make predictions about different 
protocols in advance, harnessing computer simulations to identify which 
new combinations of training are likely to be the most promising. As we 
will explore in greater detail toward the end of this book, the optimization 
paradigm has the potential to replace exhaustive and expensive 
experimental testing, largely motivated by heuristic intuition, with 
computation. Successful use of the optimization framework requires a 
number of components: objective metrics for judging performance in the 


tasks of interest; a generative model that can predict behavioral outcomes 
for different training experiences; a similarly robust method for searching 
the potentially large set of possible training protocols; and, finally, selective 
use of experimental testing to validate the predictions as they emerge from 
simulated studies. These more pointed tests could then be used to evaluate 
and improve the generative model. 

Though this approach is only beginning to be pursued systematically, the 
application of optimization methods to perceptual learning has the potential 
to accelerate effective protocol design. Approximate heuristic relationships 
could still be used to explore new training alternatives, but an optimization 
framework would allow a more systematic and efficient search process. 

As we will see throughout this book, strong theory requires robust 
modeling and vice versa. In the context of optimization, maximizing a 
given objective function will only be as useful as the generating model 
behind that function is in predicting measurable behavioral outcomes. 
Models in this sense need to be theoretically informed and quantitatively 
defined. Good models will serve a key role not only in furthering our 
understanding of human perceptual performance but also in the design of 
practical applications meant to improve real-world deficits and conditions. 


1.7 Summary and Overview 


Human activity depends on successful perceptual contact with the world. 
This means not only the successful registration of sensory input but also the 
meaningful interpretation and analysis of sensory signals. For this reason, 
perceptual learning, or the study of experience-based improvements in 
sensory processing, is important. It is both a classic area of investigation 
and a new and exciting research enterprise. The last several decades, in 
particular, have seen an explosion of research. The rise of computational 
modeling methods, technologies for brain imaging, and the development of 
experimental protocols that are more sophisticated have all pushed the field 
toward new horizons.?” 106 

In this chapter, we have briefly highlighted some of the most important 
conceptual dipoles that help explain this burgeoning field. We have 
highlighted and discussed six principles that have guided our consideration 
of both theory and experiment: 


1. Learned plasticity must be balanced by stability in order to optimize 
overall system performance. 


2. Perceptual learning improves the signal-to-noise ratio limiting human 
performance, by enhancing the signal and/or reducing the noise. 


3. Perceptual learning occurs within a complex set of brain networks and 
may be the result of plasticity at multiple levels. 


4. Reweighting evidence from one level of representation to another (or 
within a single level) is the dominant form of perceptual learning. 


5. Learning is often mediated by top-down influences of task, attention, and 
reward. 


6. Finally, formal models must be specified to the point that they make 
quantitative predictions about behavior in specific experiments that use 
specific training protocols. Such models are critical to codifying our 
understanding of the field. 


The parts of this book are organized as follows. 


Part I—Overview 
Chapter 1 was intended to provide an introduction to perceptual learning 
alongside the key concepts and principles that will structure our discussion. 


Part II—Phenomenology 

Chapter 2 synthesizes the behavioral phenomena of perceptual learning and 
highlights some of its major findings. Chapter 3 examines specificity and 
transfer or generalization, how they might be measured, and their 
relationship to the concepts of reweighting and representation enhancement. 


Part III—Mechanisms 

Chapter 4 introduces the observer model and a range of tests to measure and 
understand the signal and noise properties of perceptual learning. Chapter 5 
examines what is known about the physiological basis of perceptual 
learning, with an eye toward questioning some of the assumptions. 


Part IV—Models 
Chapter 6 reviews the classical computational models of perceptual 
learning, introduces the augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM) as 


a theoretical framework, and applies the model to a number of major 
findings. Chapter 7 reviews the empirical literature on the role of feedback 
and the account of feedback phenomena within the AHRM model. Chapter 
8 provides a theoretical account of specificity and transfer based on the 
integrated reweighting theory (IRT), a multilayer reweighting model in 
which transfer is based on higher-level invariant representations. Chapter 9 
discusses the possible roles for task, attention, and reward in perceptual 
learning, the empirical evidence that supports them, and possible ways to 
integrate these effects into learning rules. 


Part V—Comparisons, Applications, and Optimization 

Chapter 10 positions perceptual learning within several temporal scales of 
plasticity from evolution to adaptation and compares the phenomena of 
visual learning to those of other modalities: auditory, tactile, olfactory, and 
multisensory learning; and to category learning. Chapter 11 examines some 
of the major existing applications of perceptual learning used in education 
as well as visual remediation and considers possible future directions in 
which to expand the useful applications of visual learning. Chapter 12 
develops and discusses an optimization framework that could be applied to 
training protocols to improve the magnitude and generalization of 
perceptual learning. 


This book is written for anyone who wants to understand the phenomena 
and theories of perceptual learning or to apply the technology of learning to 
the development of training methods and products. It is intended for a 
variety of readers at a range of levels. Parts of this book are meant to 
provide an introduction to students just entering this exciting new field, 
while other parts are meant more for active researchers. We have used a 
heading structure within each chapter to help readers navigate the material. 
Our overall goal is to provide an integrated treatment of the field to date, to 
describe the basic techniques and principles needed to successfully 
incorporate perceptual learning into applied developments, and to suggest 
new avenues for future research. 
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Phenomenology 


2 


Perceptual Learning in Visual Tasks 


Perceptual learning is a widely occurring phenomenon. It ranges from the effects of modest training 
in the laboratory to the specialized expertise resulting from extensive practice. In this chapter, we 
classify learning into tasks occurring at three levels of visual representation: low-level features, mid- 
level patterns, and objects or natural scenes that involve high-level visual coding. Learning at early 
levels, where the visual system represents many individual features, occurs through selection of the 
relevant representations, while higher-level learning tasks require the recruitment or creation of 
higher-level representations of natural objects that reflect unique combinations of features. Learning 
of low-level tasks can be slow and is often affected by external noise in the stimulus and the 
typicality of the stimuli, while learning of high-level tasks is often rapid and robust. 


2.1 Perceptual Expertise and Perceptual Plasticity 


Experts are not made overnight. As every guild or professional culture 
knows, seniority requires years of practice and training. Wine tasters spend 
years at the sommelier, musicians train extensively at conservatories, and 
radiologists have ongoing training in the reading of medical images. 
Perceptual expertise is not only the province of vintners and musicians, 
however. Psychologists have also studied it, though the principles they 
focused on have tended to be more general. As the discipline of psychology 
developed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
experimenters tended to focus not on exceptional cases but rather on the 
early stages of more general improvement with training or practice. One of 
the founders of experimental psychology, William James,! devoted a section 
of his landmark work The Principles of Psychology to the role of practice in 


improving sensory discrimination, citing prior work by Volkmann, Fechner, 
and others. For James, the central example involved tactile two-point 
discrimination, a test developed in 1846 by Ernst Weber,’ in which the two 
points of a drawing compass were placed on the skin of a subject. Weber 
discovered that the ability to distinguish the separation between the two 
points improved to less than half the initial value over an hour of practice, 
and that this learning transferred to varying degrees to other skin locations, 
but was only partially retained the following day.? Other nineteenth-century 
psychologists studied instances of perceptual plasticity that were more 
radical. George M. Stratton, founder of the first psychology laboratory at 
the University of California, placed prism glasses on subjects that reversed 
the visual world from left to right and turned it upside down. He published 
three reports between 1896 and 1898: 4 detailing his discovery that initial 
symptoms—nausea, disrupted motor interactions, and “out-of-body” 
experiences—first reported by subjects lessened over time. By the fourth 
day, a subjective sense of an upright world had returned, suggesting a 
fragile remapping of perception. During this famously long experiment, 
subjects were able to tentatively remap perceptual stimuli to support newly 
calibrated motor function, but after days in the new environment, Stratton 
took the experiment one step further. When he had subjects remove the 
prism glasses, they reported several hours of inverted percept before the 
visual world returned to normal. 

Contemporary psychologists tend to use methods that are more 
sophisticated (if less intrepid). Although recent experiments have 
challenged certain details of Stratton’s reports,° these early studies still 
make the now widely accepted point that the perceptual system is 
remarkably plastic, even in adults, and that plasticity is crucial to functional 
perception. This is true for short and long durations of training, for the 
subjects of an outlandish laboratory experiment, or for vintners training to 
be the best of their class. Whether in the early stages of perceptual learning 
or later in the achievement of perceptual expertise, to understand perception 
we must also understand plasticity. 


2.2 Visual Perceptual Learning 


As the preceding examples illustrate, the documentation of perceptual 
learning and expertise has a long and varied history. The last 30 years, 
however, have seen an animated surge in laboratory research, focusing 
especially on visual perception. Aided by a number of factors—the 
availability of display systems, technical instruments that are more 
complex, and computational modeling, as well as the funding structures to 
support basic research—scientists have been able to produce new 
knowledge at an accelerated rate. For a variety of reasons, the bulk of this 
new research focuses not on exceptional cases of expertise (an immensely 
subtle and multifactored phenomenon) but rather on the more general and 
testable phenomena of perceptual learning resulting from modest levels of 
practice in controlled laboratory environments. Just as the study of particle 
physics required complicated equipment and restricted conditions to test 
fundamental theories, modern research in visual perceptual learning uses 
better technologies to validate principles and theories that might, like the 
discoveries in physics, form the basis of understanding for additional 
naturally occurring phenomena. 

Recent experimental and physiological research has produced exciting 
discoveries in the study of perception, with implications and applications 
far beyond what Stratton or James could have imagined. The initial 
suggestion in the 1990s, originating from frequent observations of 
specificity in visual perceptual learning, was that plasticity affects low 
levels of the visual system, long thought to be stable after childhood. This 
hypothesis inspired research into the nature of learning in many specific 
visual domains: contrast, color, texture, motion, and other features that 
dominate our perception of natural scenes.® ” 

Perceptual learning has now been documented in many visual functions 
and domains, with almost all examples showing some degree of learning, 
depending on how the observer has been trained. However, simply 
observing that a phenomenon exists—which was the focus of many 
laboratory demonstrations—is not the same thing as understanding or 
explaining it. In order to do that, it is necessary to discover fundamental 
principles and evaluate how these principles explain and predict outcomes. 

To do this requires asking questions that are more precise, and 
researchers have only begun to ask them. These include: What are the 
factors that promote plasticity? Are there circumstances or domains where 


training does not improve performance? What changes in either the 
behavioral outcome or the brain process occur with training or practice? 
Where in the brain do these plastic changes occur or not occur, and does 
this depend on the nature of what is learned? How does training improve 
the extraction of the signal from the noise that limits performance and, 
relatedly, what are the functions and mechanisms of these changes? And 
can perceptual learning be modeled quantitatively? 

The most exciting recent research in perceptual learning, especially in 
visual perceptual learning, aims to answer these questions. The answers 
promise to improve our theories of both perceptual learning and perception 
itself. 


2.3 Learning through Representation Selection versus Creation 


At the most basic theoretical level, perceptual learning in the visual domain 
(and perhaps in others) seems to reflect the selection of existing 
representations and the creation of new representations and associations, or 
some mixture of each. In some cases, the existing representations may also 
be retuned. Certain kinds of visual judgments are based on feature attributes 
already coded in the early visual cortex. In the case of discriminating the 
orientation of a pattern, for example, the observer can likely make the 
required decision based on already existing representations; here the 
problem solved in visual perceptual learning is to find the right 
representations to focus on. A higher-level visual task, by contrast, might 
require recognizing combinations of features—combinations not yet coded 
in the visual cortex—such that new representations need to be created (or 
recruited). To recognize a particular video game avatar, for example, will 
require that an observer discern the shape of the avatar’s head, its body 
color, and the texture on its torso, among other features. While the basic 
features of shape, color, and texture are likely coded in the visual cortex, 
not every possible combination of every basic feature is likely to be coded 
in advance. It would thus seem probable that the observer must create new 
cortical representations (recruit new neural ensembles) to code the new 
combinations of those features defining these objects. A new cortical 
representation would be created for the avatar. 


This interplay between selection and creation will be a central 
organizing principle in our survey and discussion of the current research. A 
given task focused on precoded low-level features may focus primarily on 
selection of low-level representations early in training, perhaps with some 
small retuning or increases in response emerging late in learning. In another 
task, however, training may strengthen associations connecting an ensemble 
of representations in the higher visual cortex to represent complex 
multifeatured stimuli. In this second task, learning would likely involve 
recruiting a high-level representation primarily sensitive to one low-level 
feature to become sensitive to a combination of features. Attention will 
often also have a role to play, especially early in the learning process. 
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Figure 2.1 


Perceptual learning can reflect learned retuning of low-level representations or reweighting of 
selected preexisting lower-level representations or creation of higher-level units that represent new 
combinations of features. Learning of low-level visual tasks generally reflects selection, while 
learning of higher-level visual tasks reflects learning by creating or recruiting new representation 
units. This schematic illustration includes preexisting representations of orientation, texture, and 
color, and created units representing combinations. Retuning early representations in any event will 
require selected weighting to decision. Reprinted with permission of the authors. 


The distinction between selection and creation has further implications 
for the degree of specificity of what is learned (the topic of chapter 3). In 
this instance, learning’s specificity to the stimuli or judgment may result 
either from selecting low-level sensory representations whose receptive 
fields are selective or from creating a representation that is sensitive to a 
unique combination of features. 

Although a number of ideas related to the hierarchy of representations 
have been proposed, it is our belief that this dialectic between selection and 
creation is one of the fundamental principles—perhaps the fundamental 
principle—at work in visual perceptual learning. At a time when dozens of 
new observations of learning are reported yearly but governing principles 
remain elusive, this theoretical dialectic has the power to organize swathes 
of the field and bring separate branches of inquiry into dialogue with one 
another. 

Alongside theory, of course, there are also important questions about 
practical applications. Can perceptual learning protocols significantly 
improve real-world function? It has been claimed, for example, that video 
game training may broadly improve visual perception and visual attention® ° 
or that training may play an important role for special populations, such as 
anisometric amblyopes.'® 1! These twin orientations of research—the theory 
of the phenomenon and how best to put new discoveries into practice—are 
of course closely related. As basic research develops new theories, this will 
not only aid our general understanding but may also become the means for 
building new technologies. The theoretical advances can be examined in the 
laboratory but also in the context of practical applications. Likewise, 
practical discoveries might in turn lead to new questions about theoretical 
interpretations. In what follows, we begin with a focus on the basic 
phenomenology of perceptual learning in laboratory research, but we return 
to practical applications in chapter 11. 


2.4 Structure of a Typical Perceptual Learning Study 


A typical perceptual learning experiment includes an observer (usually 
human but sometimes animal) and a perceptual task, which is defined by 
the perceptual judgment required and a set of stimuli being tested. The 
observer receives practice or training, and performance improvements are 


observed. Typically, in each trial, a stimulus is presented and the observer 
classifies the stimulus and makes a judgment. As in any scientific 
experiment, variables are manipulated—the amount or schedule of training, 
presence or absence of feedback or reward, complexity of the judgment, 
and so on. 

At first glance, this framework seems straightforward enough, but many 
variations present themselves. Stimuli may be as simple as Gabor patterns 
or as complex as faces, textures, or compound patterns varying in motion, 
depth, or color. Stimuli must have a given contrast but can be presented 
briefly or longer and may include external noise or a mask.'!*"!” The 
variations are essentially endless. 

The observer’s judgment, set by the experimenter, requires detection, 
discrimination, or identification of a training feature, while other 
characteristic features of the stimulus may be fixed or may vary. In the 
literature, if not the real world, the judgments usually involve a bipartite 
decision such as present/absent, left/right, or same/different, although 
recently the class of judgments has been expanded. Responses may be 
recorded by pressing a key, by a verbal response, or by neural responses 
measured using a range of devices. 

Often, on each trial, the experimenter provides feedback about the 
accuracy of the response; however, sometimes only an average performance 
over a block of trials, or no feedback at all, may be provided. Rewards or 
other incentive structures, although rarely used in human research, have 
sometimes been introduced to motivate learning. The experimenter may 
manipulate the stimuli, the mixture of different stimuli or judgments, the 
number of training trials in a session, and/or the number and timing of 
sessions. In some cases, transfer to a new judgment or stimuli is assessed 
after training. 

To make things concrete, figure 2.2 illustrates an example task in which 
the observer is trained to judge the orientation of a visual stimulus. An 
oriented Gabor (a windowed sine wave) is presented briefly at the center of 
gaze, embedded in external noise. The observer then decides whether this 
pattern is rotated clockwise or counterclockwise relative to a reference 
angle. A tone ultimately sounds if the response was an error, and a point 
reward is indicated. In the case in figure 2.2, the angular difference is +12° 
clockwise or counterclockwise of 45° off vertical, and the contrast of the 


briefly presented pattern is set from trial to trial to achieve 75% correct 
responses using adaptive methods. Hundreds of trials are performed in each 
of several daily sessions. The paradigm is a two-alternative forced choice, 
the training and assessment vary contrast to achieve the target accuracy, and 
trial-by-trial feedback is provided as well as a payoff or reward signal. The 
dependent measure is contrast threshold as a function of training. 
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Figure 2.2 


A sample experiment: (a) example stimuli (45°+12°) of different contrasts in an external-noise task; 
(b) a trial sequence with fixation, stimulus, response, (auditory) feedback, and reward; (c) contrast 
psychometric functions before and after learning, marked with 75% correct thresholds; (d) adaptive 
staircases estimating thresholds before and after training by increasing the contrast by 10% after 
errors (dark marks) or decreasing contrast by 10% after 3 correct responses (light marks). 


Although the space of possible experimental protocols is clearly vast, the 
stimulus space actually tested tends to be quite simple. By far the most 
prevalent task is two-alternative identification. Feedback is usually trial-by- 
trial, and explicit rewards or payoffs are almost never included. Training 
schedules usually involve large numbers of trials per session and multiple 
sessions. When transfer of training is measured, this almost always is a test 
of immediate transfer, and only rarely is subsequent learning in the new 


condition measured. Finally, performance is almost always analyzed only at 
the level of either blocks or sessions. 

This historically typical mode of studying perceptual learning may be 
expanded in several ways with the availability of new methods of 
measurement. Sometimes the nature of the performance assessment itself 
(percentage correct, estimated threshold) requires a modestly large number 
of trials, and this determines the temporal grain at which performance 
improvements can be measured. This requirement then cascades to 
determine the scale at which initial performance levels and estimates of the 
rate of learning are measured.'!* The recent developments of rapid adaptive 
testing methods for estimation may allow us to assess perceptual learning 
with many fewer trials and therefore at a finer temporal grain or even trial- 
by-trial.!°?? Finer-grained or trial-by-trial measurements could then 
improve the estimates of both initial performance and the form and rate of 
learning.” *° The sample size requirements of measurement in current 
experiments have also led to design limitations in which the training trials 
are the same as the assessment or measurement trials. As methods for quick 
estimation are developed, it should become possible to decouple training 
and assessment, allowing designs in which training is interspersed with 
quick assessments of performance on a target task (as discussed in several 
later chapters). 

As research has grown more sophisticated, certain experimental 
paradigms have emerged, along with a functional terminology for 
describing them, lending researchers a shared methodological toolkit for 
building on each other’s experimental approaches. At the same time, the 
recurrence of simple stereotyped experiments about perceptual learning 
may say more about the habits and limitations of current research than 
about the fundamental nature of the phenomena under study. As the field 
progresses, other theoretically relevant factors must be examined in a 
broader range of paradigms. Such an expansion would build on the existing 
literature of the field, which has already integrated many powerful insights 
and discoveries. 


2.5 Training Features and Task Types 


The existing literature on visual perceptual learning can be usefully parsed 
into three fundamental categories based on the complexity of the training 
feature required by the task. These include: (1) basic visual features, (2) 
visual patterns, and (3) objects or natural stimuli. Basic visual features 
require low- to mid-level analysis, visual patterns require mid-level to high- 
level analysis, and objects or natural stimuli require high-level analysis?” 
(see table 2.1 for examples). 


Table 2.1 


Perceptual learning studied for judgments of features, patterns, and natural objects 


Features Patterns Natural objects 
Orientation Compound stimuli Contours 

Spatial frequency Texture Shapes 

Phase Global patterns Objects 

Contrast Search Faces 

Color Depth Avatars 

Acuity Motion Biological motion 
Hyperacuity 


To invoke the distinction between selection and creation, it seems 
plausible to say that learning will move from selection to creation as the 
level of analysis required by the target task moves from low to high. Indeed, 
as we will see, learning in tasks requiring discrimination of basic single or 
compound features largely involves the dynamic selection of relevant 
sensory representations, including the level of representation, from among 
the many resulting from the parallel processing of the stimulus in different 
brain areas. In higher-level tasks, however, simply identifying any given 
feature may not be the limiting factor, and what must be learned is instead a 
unique combination of features defining an object, a category structure, an 
identifier, or a name. 

Any task, regardless of complexity, necessarily engages a number of 
brain regions at different levels of analysis. Even if the trained perceptual 
judgment focuses on low-level features, the visual stimulus will of course 
be processed not only in the early visual pathway but also at higher levels 
of the visual cortex, and—because the observer takes an action—the 
judgment involves the expectation, reward, and decision systems of the 


brain. Nevertheless, the essence of the learning process will depend on the 
nature of the specific task. In some relatively simple tasks, this will involve 
the selection or weighting of the correct set of preexisting sensory 
representations—for example, winnowing down decision inputs to the 
appropriate set of neurons. In other more complex tasks, especially in 
domains with so many potential features (or feature levels) that particular 
combinations are unlikely to be precoded in the early cortex, learning 
almost surely requires the recruitment or creation of new representations. 
What changes from task to task is not so much the brain regions engaged 
but rather the degree to which each region plays a part and the mode of their 
interrelation. 


Alongside the three classes of training features, there is a second axis by 
which experiments in the field can be categorized. This has to do with how 
performance is measured. Almost all the literature uses one of three primary 
task paradigms: (1) the Type I, or feature-difference, paradigm; (2) the Type 
II, or visibility, paradigm; and (3) the Type III, or performance, paradigm. 
These paradigms differ in their approach to measurement and training. In 
each, certain aspects (or all aspects) of the stimulus are held constant, while 
others may be modified to measure behavioral performance. In some, the 
stimulus is clear and highly visible but the observer is asked to make very 
fine judgments and the performance is measured by how fine a judgment is 
possible. In others, the judgments are coarse, the task is made difficult by 
controlling the visibility, and the performance is measured by how visible 
the stimuli need to be for the task to be completed successfully. In yet 
others, the fineness and visibility of the stimulus are unchanged and the 
performance is measured for accuracy. 

Type I, or feature-difference, paradigms almost always use easily visible 
stimuli and vary discrimination along a feature-difference dimension (e.g., 
differences in orientation or direction of motion) until a particular criterion 
for a threshold is met. As the observer’s performance improves with 
practice or training, the experimenter adjusts the feature difference to more 
precise discriminations in order to hold judgment accuracy constant. 
Observers performing orientation discrimination, for example, may initially 
need large orientation differences to achieve a set accuracy (e.g., 75%), but 
as the observer gains perceptual expertise, the orientation difference 


decreases (e.g., from 20° to 3°) while the threshold accuracy remains the 
same. The observer experiences a shifting set of stimuli—with these shifts 
occurring especially rapidly during early training, when performance 
improves the fastest. 

Type II, or visibility, paradigms hold the judged feature difference 
constant while varying some other visibility variable, such as contrast, to 
achieve a given accuracy. Here, the stimulus patterns remain constant, while 
a lower stimulus contrast is needed to keep performance accuracy the same. 
The threshold contrast for detection or discrimination decreases with 
practice. The observer experiences changes in visibility (e.g., contrast or 
presentation time), but the stimulus patterns that they are looking for are 
fixed. 

Type III, or performance, paradigms use an unchanging set of stimuli 
and measure improvements in behavioral performance with training, while 
the stimuli stay constant. 

At first, it might seem that the choice of paradigm is unimportant, 
essentially unrelated to the fundamental phenomenon of learning. In reality, 
the two are often intermingled. For many experiments, the method of 
assessment is also the method of training, which in turn will influence 
learning outcomes—a point recently argued on empirical grounds.” For 
such experiments, there is often a chicken-or-egg conundrum at work: what 
might first appear to be broad-based discoveries may in fact be influenced 
by the chosen experimental paradigm. Correspondingly, models of 
perceptual learning often make quite different predictions for different 
paradigms (see chapter 6). 

The point is that the choice of paradigm clearly brings with it a number 
of corollary consequences. It may change the decision rule or determine the 
difficulty of the training task—in turn affecting the speed at which the 
observer learns and the extent to which learning generalizes. Other choices, 
such as whether to train several tasks at once, can also have profound 
consequences. Intermixing an easier version of the same task with a harder 
one can improve the learning (chapters 6 and 8), while training on task 
mixtures that vary along the training dimension has been shown to disrupt 
or eliminate learning entirely, even when learning is robust when the tasks 
are trained individually—a phenomenon called roving.?’°° By the same 


token, variations in characteristic stimulus properties (e.g., those irrelevant 
to the defined judgment) need not disrupt learning (see chapter 7). 

As the study of perceptual learning has grown over the past few decades, 
so has the number and size of available datasets. Many articles on 
perceptual learning are published each year. In what follows, we organize 
the discussion of perceptual learning in human adults into the three levels of 
training features and note the choice of experimental paradigm(s) in each. 
We summarize perceptual learning in each domain in the first paragraph or 
two and then include a number of examples with full experimental details 
for concreteness and to help clarify the discussion for nonspecialist readers. 
As we go along, we refrain from repeating the full details of every 
experiment as these become more familiar and patterns emerge. 

As we progress, we hope to convey a sense of the many ways in which 
perceptual learning has been investigated, while focusing on the most 
classical or representative experiments. The field by now includes several 
highly populated clusters of research, each defined by task domain and 
paradigm, where scientists have developed a shared methodological toolkit 
and language on which to build. Of course, between these clusters, vast 
areas remain to be explored. 


2.6 Perceptual Learning of Single Features 


The most common tasks in the study of perceptual learning involve 
judgments about single basic features coded in early cortical areas. Perhaps 
the most prototypical stimulus for the primary visual cortex is a spatially 
windowed sine wave, called a Gabor (which approximates the receptive 
field of neurons in the early visual cortex), though other stimuli have also 
been tested. Single-feature judgments in the literature have included 
orientation, spatial frequency, phase, contrast, color, acuity, and 
hyperacuity. 


2.6.1 Orientation 

The orientation of contours is one of the most basic features in natural 
scenes. It is also one of the most studied judgments in classic perceptual 
learning. Orientation discrimination has been trained in the fovea and in the 
periphery, both of which are relevant for perception. It has been examined, 
usually with lines or sine-wave patterns of low spatial frequency, in cardinal 


(horizontal, vertical) and noncardinal (oblique) orientations,*! 3? in the 
presence of varying amounts of external external noise, and in all three 
training paradigms (Type 1,3 Type II,'* 8 and Type III°? tasks). 

Perceptual learning is more robust for orientation judgments in the 
periphery, for noncardinal stimuli, and in high external noise. On the other 
hand, training may have little or no impact on orientation judgments at the 
fovea, with cardinal reference angles, and in the absence of external noise— 
perhaps because such judgments are so common in natural viewing. Similar 
results have been found in monkeys,***° which show larger learning effects 
for training in the periphery and for noncardinal orientations (see chapter 5 
on physiology). (Indeed, the robustness of perceptual learning in the 
periphery led one researcher to argue for a longer plastic period in the 
peripheral cortex in a paper titled “Are Visual Peripheries Forever 
Young?”?’) 

In one typical experiment, observers practiced orientation discrimination 
as the angular-difference threshold of a large 15° long, 0.25° wide bar 
centered at the fovea improved, requiring smaller angular differences (Type 
I paradigm) (figure 2.3). Thresholds for noncardinal orientations were 
reduced from about 2° to about 1° of orientation angle over nearly 5,000 
trials of training, while training had little effect near cardinal orientations?! 
32 (learning at the fovea may only occur for longer line stimuli**). In another 
example, practicing orientation discrimination in the periphery by using 
fixed orientation stimuli with varying amounts of external noise (Type II 
paradigm) improved contrast thresholds at each level of external noise from 
high external noise (highest threshold curve) to zero external noise (lowest 
threshold curve) over nearly 13,000 trials.'° Training the orientation task in 
the lower right quadrant transferred only partly to the lower left (T1) or 
upper right (T2) quadrants. Not all orientation tasks show improvements, 
however; training did not improve contrast thresholds in nearly vertical 
orientation judgments at the fovea or around an oblique angle in the 
absence of external noise.’ 
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Figure 2.3 


Perceptual learning in angular orientation difference thresholds and contrast thresholds, and some 
transfer tests. Stimuli (a) and (b) measured angular-difference threshold improvements. Stimuli (c) 
and (d) contrast threshold improvements in different levels of external noise (from high to zero, top 
to bottom, in curves) and transfer to two other quadrants. (b) Redrawn from selected data estimated 
from Vogels and Orban, figure 2. (d) Redrawn from Dosher and Lu,’ figure 6. 


2.6.2 Spatial Frequency 

Natural stimuli can be synthesized from patterns of different spatial 
frequencies and/or scales. For this reason, many classic vision tests use 
sine-wave or windowed sine-wave stimuli varying in spatial frequency 
and/or contrast. Despite this, perceptual learning of spatial-frequency 
judgments has seldom been studied. In these few cases, observers judged 
fixed stimuli (Type III tasks), and learning (usually measured as 
improvements in percentage correct) was either weak or occurred only in a 
minority of observers. Across the few existing studies, the evidence for 
robust learning in discrimination or identification judgments of spatial 
frequencies is weak, but the scope of testing has been fairly narrow. 

In one early study, researchers*? reported no consistent improvements in 
discriminating two similar spatial frequency gratings at fovea over 200—500 
practice trials, and weak and variable learning in the periphery even for 
discriminating very different stimuli,‘ although learning discrimination in 
the context of compound patterns (made of separate parts) has been 
reported (figure 2.4). However, learning in these spatial-frequency 


discrimination experiments may have been limited by stimulus roving; for 
example, discriminating f versus 2f while intermixing different base 
frequencies f. We know that roving can disrupt learning (see subsection 
8.7.5). Recent work in our laboratory, however, showed improvements with 
practice in eight-alternative identification of different peripheral spatial- 
frequency stimuli (see section 7.5). 
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Learning to discriminate compound patterns differing in relative phase of 1f and 3f sine-wave 
components. (a) Sample vertical stimuli. (b) Practice improves performance independently for 
vertical and horizontal patterns with power-function learning curves (smooth curves). Data redrawn 
from Fiorentini and Berardi,” learning curves added. 


2.6.3 Phase 

Like spatial frequency, perceptual learning of phase has been studied rarely, 
with one study each trained in the fovea and the periphery, using Type III 
protocols with fixed stimuli. Learning has been reported for compound 
patterns differing in the relative phase of the components. In one case, 
discriminating the difference between two compound patterns formed from 
a high-contrast sine wave at frequency 1f (a pedestal) and a low-contrast 
sine wave at 3f differing in phase by 0° or 90° at the fovea improved over 
just a few hundred trials, and learning was specific to orientation.42 The 
estimated learning curves are shown here (figure 2.4) as power functions of 
practice.4 In another study, the ability to discriminate sine or cosine phase 


peripheral Gabors with or without external noise improved significantly 
over thousands of trials of practice in a study of object attention.“4 


2.6.4 Contrast 

Luminance-contrast detection is “a fundamental and simple visual task”45 
(p. 1249). Yet sensitivity to contrast and contrast differences sometimes can 
still be improved by training or practice. Although some studies examine 
contrast discrimination in the periphery, it is usually studied at the fovea. 
Sometimes the effects of training one spatial frequency have been assessed 
on full contrast-sensitivity functions, which measure detection of patterns of 
different spatial frequencies.“ Learning in contrast tasks is primarily 
studied in Type I or II protocols (equivalent in this case). Learning often 
occurs, but there are also some reports in which learning failed to occur; 
training is more likely to improve performance for patterns in noncardinal 
orientations or for testing in the presence of lateral or pattern masks. 

One early report investigated the effect of practice on the detection of 
gratings of different orientations.“ Practicing detection of oblique 10 cycle 
per degree gratings for 3,000 trials improved contrast detection, nearly 
eliminating the detection disadvantage relative to gratings in the cardinal 
directions (see also Sowden, Rose, and Davies*>). In another early 
experiment, DeValois*® reported substantial changes in the contrast- 
sensitivity function, especially at lower spatial frequencies, over the course 
of a year-long series of adaptation experiments. Other studies show 
improvements at higher spatial frequencies*® using a method of adjustment 
for each spatial frequency. More recent studies!® using two-interval forced 
choice (2IFC) detection revealed larger improvements in detecting high- 
spatial-frequency patterns after training with high-frequency stimuli (figure 
2.5). 
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Figure 2.5 


Training near the high-spatial-frequency cutoff (27 cycles per degree) improves the contrast- 
sensitivity function (CSF) in about half of observers, with improvements for learners primarily in 
high-spatial-frequency detection (broken dashed line, right). Based on Huang, Zhou, and Lu," 
average data provided by Huang (personal communication). 


There are now many studies in contrast discrimination, and it appears 
that the presence of learning depends on the experimental details. 
Traditionally, these experiments have used 2IFC tasks in which observers 
choose the interval containing a contrast increment while the other interval 
contains a reference contrast (figure 2.6). One group’: 5° reported no 
learning for isolated discriminating Gabors at the fovea but robust learning 
with Gabor flankers. Another group! reported learning even for isolated 
foveal patterns. Another study examined learning in the presence of fixed 
but not varying noise.54 Learning sometimes depended on the contrast and 
presence of maskers, with substantial learning at high mask contrasts and 
no learning at low mask contrasts.52 Overall, while learning may be more 
robust in the presence of flanking or masking stimuli, simple contrast 
discrimination at the fovea can show learning if the reference conditions are 
segregated during training, minimizing stimulus uncertainty,4 while there 
may be no learning when stimuli are roved.?7 
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Perceptual learning occurs in contrast detection of a small foveal Gabor on a large (pedestal) masker, 
shown with a smooth masker function. Redrawn from the average of subject data read from Maehara 
and Goryo,® figure 3. 


2.6.5 Color 

Color is an important feature of natural stimuli, yet there have been 
relatively few studies of perceptual learning involving color. This may 
reflect the experimental demands of calibrating truly isoluminant stimulus 
displays in the laboratory to isolate pure differences in color while 
eliminating differences in luminance. (Some experiments approach this by 
adding luminance noise to mask luminance contaminants.) The few existing 
studies focused on learning color discrimination (Type I or IJ) or color 
categorization for fixed color stimuli (Type II). From these, we know very 
little other than that training sometimes improves color judgments. 

One study compared the detection of large luminance-defined and 
chrominance-defined gratings 9° in the periphery before and after training 
and found improvements in chromatic-contrast detection (in a 2IFC task) of 
about 40%.°° Another study reported modestly improved isoluminant color 
discrimination 7° in the periphery." Discriminating colors within compound 
gratings, or pattern learning, may also occur.’ The accuracy of one-step hue 


or lightness discriminations in the constant-step Munsell color space 
(holding the other dimension constant) has been reported to improve with 
practice, while training a color categorization can make color 
discrimination, equally difficult before training, easier for cross-category 
categorization and more difficult for within-category categorization.®® 


2.6.6 Acuity 

Visual acuity is the sharpness or clarity of vision, measured by the ability to 
discriminate patterns, such as letters or numbers, at a particular distance. 
Acuity is limited by many factors, including the optics of the eye, the status 
of the retina, and neural processing. Of these, training can only improve 
neural processing or decision-making. Acuity measurements, such as the 
Snellen eye chart, are a standard clinical benchmark. The eye doctor usually 
measures acuity at the fovea, although the perception of patterns in the 
periphery can also affect visual functionality in the real world. 

The effects of practice on acuity were among the earliest observations of 
perceptual learning. Most of the experiments varied the size of high- 
contrast patterns (“optotypes,” or symbols), but other tests, such as dot or 
line resolution, have also been used. All three training paradigms (Types I, 
II, and III) have been used in different studies; they involve testing at the 
fovea or occasionally in the parafovea. The history of experimentation goes 
back over a hundred years.*! Practice effects have been reported for the 
minimum display duration and size for letter recognition;®® the threshold 
gap size for discriminating Landolt C orientation (a circle with a gap 
located up, down, left, or right) ©! with transfer to similar size stimuli;®! the 
threshold illumination for identifying the direction of a “tumbling E” 
(figure 2.7); © the minimum separation to resolve a wider one-line 
stimulus from a two-line stimulus;* © and the highest-spatial-frequency 
sine wave that can be resolved. There have also been reported failures of 
training even in the periphery. One experiment*’ failed to find improved 
Landolt C identification or peripheral two-line separation, and another 
failed to find improvements in line-gap discrimination in the parafovea.® 
The robust learning in many of these experiments occurred in paradigms 
that practiced one or a very small number of stimuli, while failures to 
improve acuity usually trained various sets of stimuli. So, failures of 


learning in the parafovea or periphery may reflect training stimulus 
mixtures. 


Figure 2.7 


The tumbling E eye chart for measuring visual acuity. 


Acuity is the most prominent end point in clinical vision. Even when 
other visual judgments are trained, the protocol sometimes evaluates pre- 
and posttraining visual acuity. Given the widespread importance of contrast 
sensitivity in clinical vision, it is perhaps surprising that we know little 
about visual acuity in Type II tasks that vary contrast, or how susceptible 
such tasks may be to learning. 


2.6.7 Hyperacuity 

Early researchers interpreted hyperacuity, or the ability to discriminate fine 
relative positions of pattern elements, as a form of perception that seemed at 
the sampling limits of the sensory receptors. For this reason, hyperacuity 


tasks are among the most extensively studied judgments in perceptual 
learning.® 7° Usually, identical stimuli are trained (Type III) and accuracy is 
the dependent measure, although some early studies’! trained threshold 
offsets (Type I). Hyperacuity is usually studied in the fovea and only 
occasionally in the periphery or in the presence of visual masking. Type III 
tasks may allow observers to capitalize on the accidental properties of the 
retinal mosaic or of local noise in a specific retinal location, encouraging 
specificity in the later phases of training.*4 

In one standard task, named for seventeenth-century French 
mathematician Pierre Vernier (who invented a method for measuring 
distances between two marked lines in sextants and machine-tool devices), 
observers judge the offset of two lines abutting end to end. Vernier offset 
thresholds in humans are in the range of several arc seconds (1/3600 of a 
degree), far smaller than the one or two arc minute separations (1/60 of a 
degree) for resolving two lines from one line. A seminal paper’! (figure 2.8) 
reported that practice reduced threshold offsets by half or more for some 
observers, that thresholds are higher for oblique (noncardinal) tests than for 
horizontal or vertical (cardinal) tests, but that learning occurs in all 
orientations. Other hyperacuity tasks include three-line bisection, in which 
an observer judges whether a middle line is closer to one or another 
flanking line, and three-dot Vernier and bisection tasks, which judge 
whether a middle dot is aligned left or right of two reference dots for 
Vernier or is in the middle for bisection.” 73 
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Figure 2.8 


Perceptual learning of Vernier hyperacuity, showing (a) stimulus illustrations and (b) threshold 
learning data (one observer), fitted with exponential learning curves. Redrawn from data in McKee 
and Westheimer,” figure 1. 


Learning in this domain requires trial-by-trial feedback’*’* and can be 
specific to the retinal location of training and partially specific to the eye of 
training” 77-79 (chapter 3). Over all studies, there are individual differences 
in both initial performance and in how much is learned.® 7 The 
development of expertise in these high-precision hyperacuity tasks presents 
one fascinating example of perceptual learning and demonstrates many of 
the same results as in other perceptual tasks. These include individual 
differences in learning, differences between judgments in cardinal and 


noncardinal directions, the damaging effects of mixing stimuli during 
training, and differences between training regimens. 


2.6.8 Summary 

Research into the perceptual learning of single-feature judgments, generally 
associated with low- to low-middle-level vision, reported many vivid 
instances of substantial improvements. Learning has been shown to change 
performance by a factor of two or more, improvements that could 
potentially transform visual judgments from very low to quite respectable 
levels of accuracy. Aggregating over studies and tasks, a number of 
generalizable phenomena emerge. Special dominant forms of a feature, 
such as the cardinal versus noncardinal axes in orientation, often show less 
learning than the nondominant forms, which show worse initial 
performance and thus have room for learning that is more robust. Learning 
magnitude is likewise larger when the stimuli are masked or involve 
external noise, or when the task is carried out in the visual periphery. In 
short, training often has its largest effects for stimuli in the periphery, for 
nondominant feature values, and in the presence of external noise. 

At the same time, learning these features—many of which are coded in 
the early visual cortical regions—almost surely requires selection 
(upweighting) of the most relevant representations among the many that 
preexist. The features of orientation, spatial frequency, phase, contrast, 
color, acuity, and hyperacuity (often related to the coding of orientation) are 
all densely represented in the cortex, because they all serve a general 
function in the perception and recognition of common visual patterns. From 
this, it follows that although including or weighting the relevant features for 
a particular judgment must be learned, the representations of those features 
are already present in the visual cortex. 

Despite the important insights gleaned from years of concentrated 
research, a vast experimental terrain awaits exploration. Fundamental 
questions remain to be answered. Have observed improvements been fully 
optimized by the training protocols? Can improving basic visual feature 
judgments have a cascading effect on tasks relying on higher levels of 
analysis in the visual pathway? Although we know a great deal more now 
than we did only three decades ago, our theoretical understanding promises 
to expand as new experiments are designed to test domains and tasks that 


are less often studied. Likewise, the more we know about the physiology 
underpinning training effects (chapter 5) and the functional nature of 
optimization procedures (chapter 12), the more able we will be to build a 
thorough theoretical understanding of learning. 


2.7 Perceptual Learning of Patterns 


The second most commonly studied form of perceptual learning involves 
judgments about visual patterns. These patterns, often compositions of 
features or aggregations of features over space or time, are usually 
considered as being processed by mid-level vision. The pattern domain is 
also of special interest because learning might occur at multiple levels: at 
the early feature level and/or at the mid level. This section considers 
perceptual learning in compound stimuli, texture, depth, and several forms 
of motion. 


2.7.1 Compound Stimuli 
Combining several simpler patterns or elements creates compound stimuli 
that may better approximate images of real-world objects. Judgments about 
compound stimuli, in experiments that generally train on identical stimuli 
(Type II paradigms), often show very significant performance 
improvements. Most cases studied involve either “plaids” or spatial- 
frequency compounds combining several spatial-frequency patterns. 
Relatively robust learning in pattern-based discrimination stands in 
contrast to the failures to learn to discriminate small differences in single 
spatial frequencies.*° Early experiments*® 4 used simple patterns combining 
sine-wave components of different frequencies and contrasts (e.g., 1 cycle 
per degree at 40% contrast and 3 cycles per degree at 13% contrast) and 
tested for changes in the contrast of one component, the presence or 
absence of one component, or the phase shift of one component relative to 
another (see figure 2.4). Learning was reported to be specific to orientation, 
spatial frequency, and visual field, but—consistent with reliance on mid- or 
high-level representations—not specific to the eye of training. Pattern- 
learning experiments have also used plaids, oppositely oriented sine-wave 
patterns of different spatial frequencies (figure 2.9). Learning is especially 
robust when compound pattern masks require mid-level visual processes 
that aggregate information from low-level analyzers, implying that learning 


may be primarily localized in mid- to high-level mechanisms and not in 
low-level spatial-frequency or orientation analyzers. 
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Learning to discriminate differences in compound plaid stimuli with orthogonal sine-wave stimuli. 
(a) Stimulus illustrations of the four-interval forced-choice task. (b) Improvement in proportion of 
correct detections with training, with fitted power-function learning curve. Redrawn from data in 
Fine and Jacobs,® figure 4a, with learning curve added. 


2.7.2 Texture, Global Patterns, and Search 

Learning in texture tasks has a unique role in the recent history of 
perceptual learning. Strong claims that learning is specific to retinal 
location—a finding that seemed to fly in the face of the idea that changes in 


early visual areas occurred only during a critical period—were first 
introduced with texture tasks. Texture patterns tile space with smaller 
patterns, and the observer identifies the position or orientation of elements 
differing from the background. In related visual search tasks, the observer 
identifies the presence or absence of one or more target element(s) or of an 
odd element in the display. Learning could occur at either the level of 
coding of individual elements and/or at the level of their aggregation in 
mid-level vision. 

Training or practice can significantly improve discrimination accuracy in 
texture, global pattern, and visual search tasks. The studies generally use 
composite stimuli made of lines or other features in the periphery and train 
with constant stimuli (Type II), measuring accuracy or response time. 
Some studies manipulate the stimulus asynchrony to a mask (Type III or 
Type II). 

In perhaps the best-known example, Karni and Sagi®! studied learning in 
a texture-discrimination task (TDT). They measured performance at 
different delays between a brief texture display and a pattern mask, and they 
found that threshold SOA (stimulus onset asynchrony, producing 80% 
correct) shortened by almost a factor of four over thousands of trials (figure 
2.10). Learning was specific to the quadrant of the target orientation patch 
and the eye of training, leading to the widely influential theoretical 
conclusion that perceptual learning reflected plasticity in monocular cells of 
V1. Somewhat similar visual search tasks requiring the detection of a single 
odd element differing from the texture background, or pop out,®? instead led 
to another influential proposal, the reverse hierarchy theory,® in which 
learning was hypothesized to begin high in the visual hierarchy and 
transition to low levels as required. An alternative claim is that 
improvements in these tasks reflects learning the temporal pattern of the 
stimulus sequence.** 
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Learning in the texture-discrimination task. (a) Stimulus display with a horizontal texture patch 
(lower right) among distractors and a postmask. (b) Improvements in threshold SOA (stimulus onset 
asynchrony between the stimulus and the mask) at 80% correct with practice. Thresholds computed 
from data read from Karni and Sagi,*! figure 1, upper right. 


Perceptual learning also occurs in standard visual search tasks. One 
study,®> for example, examined perceptual learning in pop-out searches with 
a singleton of a different color, size, or orientation and visual searches for 
conjunctions of two features, such as color and orientation or color and size. 
Extensive practice improved the response time and/or accuracy for visual 
searches for individual features.85-88 In contrast, some studies found little 
learning in conjunction searches, others claim that perceptual learning can 
eliminate the disadvantage for conjunction searches compared to feature 
searches,2° while still others report that perceptual learning improves 
conjunction searches but does not eliminate their characteristic dependence 
of response time on the number of elements.®5 8. 88 The variation in 
evidence for learning in these domains, depending on the task and the 
training protocol, might be better understood in the context of specific 
computational models. 


2.7.3 Depth 

Another major feature dimension is perceived depth, derived from relative 
disparity. Stereo perception has been measured by something as simple as 
distinguishing the depths of short rods or as complicated as random-dot 


stereograms that depict objects by the disparity between dots in the left and 
right eyes. Not only can the accuracy of depth judgments improve, but 
researchers also sometimes report reduced response times for perceived 
depth to emerge (e.g., for random-dot stereograms), which can be quite 
slow for inexperienced observers. Most training studies have used Type III 
paradigms tested at the fovea, because stereo perception is limited in 
peripheral vision. Some reported performance improvements are quite 
large. 

Two of the first reports of training of depth judgments®! 92 studied how 
repeated viewing of a stereogram composed of short oriented line segments 
steadily reduced the perception time. This learning was specific to the 
orientation of the short line segments in the stereo images.” Similarly, 
training on somewhat more complex shapes in random-dot stereograms 
speeded up depth perception and was specific to particular regions of 
space. Practice with random-dot stereograms can even show 
improvements in some observers in the perception of originally 
subthreshold patterns, measured by EEG responses.” 

Improvements with practice can be quite large. One study™ trained the 
ability to perceive relative depths of two outline squares at different 
distances from the fovea. Thresholds in the periphery improved by 60%- 
80% over the course of 3,000—4,000 trials of training, while improvements 
in the fovea were more modest. 


2.7.4 Motion 

Detecting motion is critical in a dynamic visual world. It helps highlight an 
object against camouflage and is required in judgments about moving 
objects. The perception of motion requires detecting the displacement of 
features of objects and integrating multiple motion signals over objects or 
regions to determine the direction and speed of motion. Motion is another 
domain where perceptual learning has been widely studied. Usually, this 
has involved Type II paradigms in which performance improves for the 
Same stimuli, some have used Type I paradigms that track angular 
discrimination thresholds for detecting differences in motion direction, and 
a very few measured contrast thresholds in Type II studies. Learning often 
substantially improves motion perception, but the space is complicated— 
there are many possible forms of motion stimuli, and a dependence on the 


temporal frequency or speed of motion is possible—so even given the 
relatively large number of studies, the field has just started to evaluate this 
very large stimulus space. 

Ball and Sekuler®” °° were the first to investigate perceptual learning for 
motion stimuli, documenting many important properties. They studied 
improvements over thousands of trials in discrimination of small 
differences in motion direction (3°) near a trained direction in random dot 
motion (figure 2.11). Improvements were larger for oblique directions, but 
there was some learning near cardinal directions as well; learning was 
moderately specific to the trained direction (although surprisingly there was 
some generalization to directions at +45° from the trained direction) and no 
transfer to motion detection. High interocular transfer suggested that 
learning likely involved representations above the primary visual cortex 
(V1), leading these researchers to propose that motion learning occurred in 
MT or other higher visual areas.” 
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Direction-specific perceptual learning in random dot motion. (a) A random dot-motion display. (b) 
Improvement in same versus different judgments for 3° differences from a trained direction. Redrawn 
from selected data read from Ball and Sekuler,” figure 1. 


Another study3* showed learning, measured as motion thresholds, for a 
slowly moving single dot in both cardinal and oblique directions but only 
for oblique directions at higher motion speeds (see also Matthews et al.°7). 
Yet other studies documented direction-specific perceptual learning in low- 
coherence displays (25% of dots moving coherently either left or right and 


all others in random directions)’ even when any one dot occurred only on 
two successive image frames (two-frame dot lifetimes). 

One influential study showed learning that reflected knowledge of 
motion at the local and global levels in succession, even when no individual 
dots moved in the global direction.” There were three conditions: (a) local 
dot motions drawn from +5° relative to the global motion direction; (b) 
local dot motions drawn from +30° relative to the global motion direction; 
and (c) local dot motions drawn from +30° but not from +5° relative to the 
global motion (“center missing”). Testing motion-direction discrimination 
around 11 directions before and at several points during training revealed 
learning in local motion discriminations first, followed later by learning in 
motion directions near the global motion direction—implying that global 
motion is learned after local motion coding (figure 2.12). 
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Learning to discriminate global motion direction in random dot-motion displays and changes in 
motion-direction discrimination (d’ improvements) in the exposed (black triangles) and unexposed 


(gray circles) directions at two stages of learning, (a) and (b), and trained with broad, narrow, or 
center missing-dot motion distributions. After Watanabe et al., figure 3, with permission. 


Learning has also been studied using other (not random dot) motion 
stimuli. Discrimination of motions of line stimuli designed to stimulate 
either just on-pathway or just off-pathway motion!” showed twofold 
improvements with practice in many observers, but this was not specific to 
on or off stimuli; other observers who started with good initial performance 
showed little learning. Learning also occurs for sine-wave motion 
embedded in varying levels of external noise;!!: 102 training improved 
performance in all levels of external noise, and training in low external 
noise transfers to tests in high external noise. ! 

Learning has also been reported in motion tasks that are more complex, 
such as when a moving object is defined by coherent motion against a 
dynamic noise background of new random dots on each frame. Moving 
objects defined by coherent motion in the same direction within an object 
region (® motion), by dots that are static (u motion), and/or by dots moving 
coherently in a direction orthogonal to the object motion (0 motion) all 
showed improvements (reductions) of coherence thresholds with practice, 
although there is a complex pattern of asymmetric transfer between types.!% 
The three types of stimuli correspond to the motion systems proposed by Lu 
and Sperling:!% first-, second-, and third-order motions. The first-order 
motion system responds to moving luminance patterns (®)—here the 
movement of the luminance dots in the direction of the object. The second- 
order system responds to regions without luminance changes but with 
different properties of contrast or of flicker (u). The third-order motion 
system tracks the change in location of regions of salience (0). Perceptual 
learning in first- and second-order motion and different patterns of transfer 
has also been reported by several other laboratories. 196 Although motion 
perception itself is very complex, learning of motion tasks can emerge from 
reweighting (see chapter 6). 


2.7.5 Summary 

Learning improves judgments about basic low-level visual features in some 
circumstances more than others (see section 2.3), while perceptual learning 
in mid-level tasks has been found in almost all cases—a ubiquity claimed in 


the review by Fine and Jacobs.” Certain caveats must be added, however. 
Some individuals, especially those with very good initial performance, may 
exhibit little learning. More learning tends to occur for noncardinal stimuli, 
such as motions or patterns in oblique directions, as in learning of low-level 
features. For some mid-level tasks, learning also seems to be limited to 
certain regions of the stimulus space, such as in very slow or very fast 
motion. Despite these qualifications, learning in these mid-level visual tasks 
is more robust than the learning observed in low-level feature tasks. 

These mid-level tasks may also reflect a middle ground in the distinction 
between learning through the selection or creation of representations. Our 
interpretation is that perceptual learning in these mid-level tasks— 
compound pattern stimuli, texture, depth, and forms of motion—sometimes 
involves selection or winnowing of existing representations and sometimes 
involves the creation of new representations that participate in decisions. 
Although many simple forms of motion and texture may be precoded in 
visual areas (V1, MT, MST, etc.), the set of possible combinations of 
features in compound pattern stimuli or textures are unlikely to be 
precoded. It follows that the same would be true for all possible 
combinations of stimulus features supporting the perception of complex 
motions.” Learning in these cases likely involves not only selection 
(upweighting) of the feature representations most relevant to support the 
required judgments but also the creation or recruitment of new ensembles 
that represent new combinations. 

The form of learning in pattern perception is especially interesting 
precisely because it could potentially occur at multiple levels—thus 
providing an opportunity to separate learning at a basic feature level, at the 
mid-vision level, or at even higher decision levels. To pursue these 
questions, techniques to measure learning at different levels must be 
devised on a case-by-case basis. One notable example is the study by 
Watanabe et al.” using random dot-motion stimuli that decoupled local 
motion cues from global motion cues, while other transfer paradigms 
address the same issue differently (see chapter 3). 

Mid-level tasks present an opportunity to decipher whether learning 
occurs primarily at one level, at both levels simultaneously, or in sequence. 
The influential reverse hierarchical theory put forward by Ahissar and 
Hochstein posits that learning progresses from higher levels of the visual 


hierarchy and only later involves lower levels as required by task 
demands. ®: 83. 108, 109 Their hypothesis is intriguing, yet remains to be fully 
tested experimentally. 


2.8 Perceptual Learning of Objects and Natural Stimuli 


The stimuli that are closest to our everyday perceptual experience are also 
the most complex and difficult to study in the laboratory. Objects and other 
natural stimuli—shapes, faces, and complex motions—rely on 
configurations of features to define individual examples. They almost 
surely involve processes at multiple levels, starting with early 
representations of visual features, then mid-level feature aggregations or 
patterns, and ending with higher-level representations. In this section, we 
examine perceptual learning studies that have involved contours, shapes, 
and objects; faces and novel animal-like entities (e.g., Greebles); and 
animated biological motion. Whereas tasks requiring judgments at lower 
levels rely more heavily on the selection of existing representations, 
perceptual learning in many or most of these high-level tasks seems to 
involve creating new representations of specific objects. 


2.8.1 Contours, Shapes, and Objects 

Identifying contours, shapes, and objects in complex visual arrays is 
fundamental to visual perception. Seemingly effortless and autonomous in 
humans, these high-level visual functions actually involve several levels of 
analysis. They must represent local features, build up visual patterns and 
extended contours, and ultimately identify objects from different 
viewpoints. 

The question of whether these processes can be enhanced by experience 
again presents itself. Essentially all reports in the literature suggest an 
affirmative answer, following certain standard patterns. The learning 
observed is often specific to the trained exemplars, suggesting that 
perceptual learning functions to develop new entries or new access to a 
shape lexicon. The vast majority of studies likewise use Type III training 
and assessment, demonstrating improvements in identification or 
classification of the same items with practice. That said, the few available 
studies are but a small sample from a vast but underexplored domain of 
natural object perception. 


The identification of shape contours built from low-level pattern 
elements can be dramatically improved through learning when the object 
sets are small. In one study,''° shape contours were outlines made up of 
small collinear oriented Gabor patches among a background of other 
oriented elements, similar to a shadow shape in a texture field. Shape 
contours took on high salience if the background elements were of a single 
orientation, or low salience if the background elements were randomly 
oriented. Training on a small set of contours improved detection and 
classification, affecting fMRI responses to the trained objects, while 
performance for untrained objects remained unchanged (figure 2.13). 
(Background element orientations were varied from trial to trial to eliminate 
learning to discount a specific background pattern).®? In another study, 
learning a small set of arbitrary two-dimensional blob shapes was specific 
to retinal location,"! while in yet another study, pattern recognition 
improved primarily when Gabor orientation was oblique or orthogonal to 
the induced contour lines, departing from the direction of the contour.!!” 
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Perceptual learning improves detection of trained contours of oriented Gabor patches among 
orientation background elements. (a) Accuracy of symmetry judgments improved with training for a 
small set, (b) as did fMRI responses to the trained shapes, while performance for untrained stimuli 
was unchanged. After Kourtzi et al.,""° figures 3a and 3c. Creative Commons, copyright 2005 Kourtzi 
et al. 


Recognition of real three-dimensional objects from two-dimensional 
images is another classic visual function." One of the long-standing 
theoretical questions in perception concerns what kinds of representations 
support three-dimensional object perception—whether it involves real 
three-dimensional shape representations, three-dimensional shape 


representations defined by component shapes,''* or is instead inferred by 
interpolation from a set of two-dimensional view-dependent 
representations.!!5!!” One robust finding is the preference for familiar views 
of objects,'!* often with some viewpoint dependence.!!°: 120 

A few studies have looked at training on three-dimensional object 
recognition. In one of these,'*! the exposure duration for recognizing outline 
pictures of common objects at threshold durations showed long-lasting 
improvements that were specific to the trained objects. Unlike the previous 
examples using novel arbitrary shapes in which the object’s identity or 
name was also learned, here all objects represented object categories known 
prior to the experiment. 


2.8.2 Faces and Entities 
Identifying a particular face or recognizing the emotion conveyed by a 
facial expression is a foundational aspect of human social interaction. 
Effective identification depends on configurations of features and their 
relationships to one another (e.g., space between eyes or distance from the 
nose to the mouth).!?2-!*4 These functions involve a number of brain regions 
identified by dysfunctions associated with damage in specific regions.!2>-!2” 
Despite the wide interest in the perception of faces and other artificial 
entities, there is relatively little literature about learning to recognize, label, 
or name faces or entities. Perceptual learning or practice improves the 
identification of practiced faces or entities, just as the face and name of a 
person emerges with more familiarity. As with other studies of high-level 
perceptual learning, most used high-contrast stimuli in Type III paradigms. 
In one study, observers learned to identify and label 10 previously 
familiarized faces in differing amounts of external noise.'”* 129 This study, 
one of the only Type II experiments in high-level vision, used adaptive 
methods to assess contrast threshold. Paralleling the results!» !3 (figure 2.2) 
for Gabor orientation, perceptual learning occurred at all levels of external 
noise. The same data pattern occurred in identifying filtered texture patterns 
(which may or may not involve configural patterns like faces).!28 129 When 
the experimenters arranged for faces to differ in just the eyes, the nose, or 
the mouth, observers can learn to differentially weight the most diagnostic 
regions of faces. !°° 


Acquisition of expertise about novel stimuli has also been studied with 
artificial visual entities or avatars called Greebles (figure 2.14), each 
defined by a configuration of features. (In movie animation, the term 
greeble refers to adornment details added to basic shapes.) Expertise 
developed over 10 hours of mixed training that exposed individual Greebles 
with their gender labels, with name labels, or with family labels, while 
requiring that the observer produce or verify the gender, family, or name 
label of that Greeble.'*!: 132 Not surprisingly, the ability to identify and name 
previously novel Greebles improved with training. What also emerged over 
time was a sensitivity to an upright orientation analogous to the differential 
processing of upright human faces.'** These experiments broadly suggested 
that human expertise in face recognition might develop through analogous 
experiences. 
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Practice creates Greebles experts as observers learn the names, families, and genders of avatars 
defined by particular configurations of visual features. Accuracy of performance for gender or 
individual names (trained with and without family names) before and after training is shown. 
Redrawn from selected data in Gauthier et al., figure 4. 


2.8.3 Biological Motion 


The ability to perceive and understand the motion of humans or animals, 
which is called biological motion, has been studied for decades. People can 
recognize the human figure—and other animate entities—even from very 
impoverished displays. First developed by Johannson,'“ early point-light 
displays attached lights to only a few points on major joints or limbs and 
posed the fascinating challenge of understanding how such displays are 
interpreted as human or animal and what kinds of information are extracted 
from them (see Blake and Shiffrar'*> for a review). The few studies with 
biological motion, all using Type II paradigms, show that training may be 
required to perceive challenging biological motion displays. 

In one study, observers practiced discriminating biological motion 
displays from nonbiological ones with a varying number of noise dots 
masking the animations. The experimenters scrambled the starting locations 
of dots in biological motion animations to create controls for nonbiological 
motion animations. Following training, observers could tolerate a much 
larger number of noise dots and still distinguish biological motion displays 
from nonbiological ones. In another set of studies, observers learned to 
classify motion animation sequences generated from a skeletal structure— 
either biological or nonbiological—undergoing “feasible” motions very 
quickly, within just a few trials.'°7-'89 The observers were asked to decide 
whether two animation sequences were the same or different, with 
nonmatching animations selected from the same class category. The 
existence of a skeletal structure seems to allow observers to encode and 
remember animation sequences, at least for short periods. 


2.8.4 Summary 
Our perception of objects and other natural stimuli associated with high- 
level vision?> can seemingly be trained quite rapidly, although learning may 
continue over extended periods. Such conclusions, however, are based on a 
very sparse set of studies and stimulus types. With few exceptions, learning 
has been assessed using small, fixed sets of easily visible items of high 
contrast (Type III). It remains to be determined whether training promotes 
the ability to distinguish increasingly similar exemplars (Type I). There are 
many open questions about learning in such high-level tasks. 

In some ways, learning to identify these stimuli is the stuff of classical 
expertise. Humans are experts at recognizing faces and objects in the world, 


yet most existing studies train identification of novel objects, requiring 
observers to learn the response mapping or names of the items at the same 
time that they learn specialized perceptual features or configurations. 
Trained improvements in recognizing specific entities rarely seem to 
generalize to the processing of other examples of the same class. 

Understanding the nature of learning in high-level tasks could very well 
play a critical role in the translation of perceptual learning from laboratory 
tasks to improved performance in the natural context. Even as current 
research remains confined to a limited experiment set, the existing studies 
set the stage for future work, including a more complete analysis of the 
development of exceptional perceptual expertise. Furthermore, the study of 
high-level perceptual learning opens up important theoretical questions. 
Future work is needed to determine whether learning occurs at multiple 
levels, as in some mid-level visual tasks, or exclusively at the higher level 
of creating new combinations. 

In any visual task, the challenge is to create experiments that separate 
learning at different levels. Does training aimed at improving the processing 
of basic features or mid-level patterns impact the learning of objects, faces, 
and other natural stimuli? If so, how can this training be optimized? The 
answer to that question is likely to point the way for a host of real-world 
applications. 


2.9 Conclusions 


In this chapter, we organized our treatment of perceptual learning into three 
levels based on the nature of the training feature and argued that learning 
tasks at each of them involved a playoff between selection and creation of 
new representations, depending on the primary level of analysis required by 
the task. The three levels were single-feature tasks related to low-level 
vision, including orientation, spatial frequency, phase, contrast, color, 
acuity, and hyperacuity; pattern tasks related to mid-level vision, including 
compound stimuli, texture patterns, global orientation, search, depth, and 
motion; and objects and natural stimuli identification tasks that require 
more complex higher-level visual analysis, including contours, shapes or 
objects, faces or entities, and biological motion. At the same time, 
additional factors were consistently shown to affect the speed and extent of 


learning. These included whether the training occurred in the fovea, 
parafovea, or periphery; whether the stimuli involved noncardinal, or 
marked, feature values; and whether extraneous features or masks were 
present. Finally, we classified the testing paradigms used into three types of 
tasks (Types I, II, and III). These different paradigms (typically used for 
both training and assessment) create different learning experiences that may 
substantively affect not just learning but also transfer and generalization 
(for a related discussion, see chapters 3 and 12). 

Based on this organization, we showed that the robustness of perceptual 
learning depended on the level of analysis that was the primary basis of the 
task judgment. Although perceptual learning occurs in most situations at 
every level, it is generally more robust for tasks requiring higher-level 
judgments. Still, the variation in learning rate and mechanism within each 
level can be substantial, and there is considerable overlap in the 
phenomenology in low-, mid-, and high-level tasks, corresponding to 
different levels of representations and processes in the visual hierarchy. 
Furthermore, we believe that underinvestigated factors, such as the type of 
task or the training experience, may prove to be almost equally important in 
determining learning (and transfer). 

The relation between the behavioral and physiological phenomena of 
visual perceptual learning is complex. Even if a task focuses on 
representations or features coded early or late in the hierarchy of visual 
representations, plasticity may occur at multiple levels, including those 
beyond the visual cortex. Learning in tasks focused on low-level features 
may have cascading consequences for higher levels of visual analysis. 
Likewise, learning in tasks involving features coded in mid-level or high- 
level vision might also rely on learning features coded at low levels of 
visual representation. Plasticity certainly involves decision and, almost 
certainly, top-down processing. Future investigations will be required to 
fully identify how plasticity occurs across brain modules. 

The distinction between learning through selection and learning through 
creation was critical for our theoretical analysis. The literature is broadly 
consistent with a trend from selection or winnowing of existing 
representations for tasks focused on features coded in early visual areas to 
the creation of new combinations of features and their configurations for 
tasks focused on high-level visual stimuli, as illustrated in figure 2.1. This 


in turn raises the question of how the difference between selection and 
creation relates to the difference between reweighting and representation 
change or to stability and plasticity. 

In anticipation of a discussion threaded through subsequent chapters, it 
should be noted that reweighting processes are remarkably powerful. They 
can affect how evidence from stable early visual representations might be 
used to make decisions through a process of selection or winnowing. 
Alternatively, the reweighting of inputs from several representations at a 
lower level that feed into a higher representation can change the responses 
of higher-level representations, recruiting and then retuning new nodes 
(neural ensembles) to represent new objects and categories. We believe that 
the general class of reweighting models provides the strongest conceptual 
framework yet developed to model learning in most tasks. This point is 
further pursued in chapters 6, 7, and 8. 

Despite the resurgence of research on perceptual learning since the 
1990s, many issues remain largely unexplored. Existing experimental 
studies are densely clustered in small regions of the enormous territory of 
all perceptual learning tasks, involving different judgments, stimuli, and 
training paradigms. The functions of orientation discrimination, 
hyperacuity, and motion-direction kinomatograms (dot motions) have been 
studied fairly extensively. Other aspects of visual function, relying on 
sensitivity to spatial frequency, phase, contours, object identification, and so 
on, have been studied only sparsely. Often a single training paradigm 
dominates the studies in a given domain. Research aimed at investigating 
perceptual learning in understudied stimulus domains or using a wider 
range of training protocols may identify new and different forms of learning 
and plasticity. Existing work reveals the importance, magnitude, and 
potential complexity of visual plasticity, yet it leaves many regions 
essentially unexplored, and new techniques may open up entirely new 
approaches. 

In addition to simply extending the visual feature domains and judgment 
tasks, new methods for performance assessment may expand how we can 
study perceptual learning in the future. As discussed earlier in the chapter, 
given the requirement for a large number of trials to assess performance, 
learning has almost always been measured at the scale of blocks or sessions 
of hundreds and sometimes many hundreds of trials. On the one hand, 


visual perceptual learning can continue to occur over many thousands of 
trials. On the other hand, learning sometimes includes a rapid component. 
Other temporal factors, such as deterioration or fatigue or consolidation, 
may occur within or between sessions. Recently developed fast-assessment 
methods have the potential to assess performance on a much finer 
timescale,'® %1. 22 14 sometimes trial-by-trial.**?> %4 Measurements on this 
timescale may reveal the fine temporal dynamics of learning that remain 
almost completely unexplored (see table 2.2). 


Table 2.2 
Potential new frontiers in perceptual learning 


e Exploring the fine-grained temporal changes throughout perceptual learning, including rapid 
learning or within-session deterioration 


e Evaluating the effectiveness of forms of training that are decoupled from the assessment of a target 
task or on a battery of target tasks 


e Devising new tests to identify perceptual learning at multiple levels 
e Testing theoretical predictions of quantitative models of learning 


In the existing literature, trials used to assess performance also serve as 
the method of training. The result is an unnecessary restraint on the form of 
training. Faster assessment methods would also permit decoupling of 
assessment on a target task from the methods of training used to improve 
performance on that task. Future experiments may also be able to assess 
performance changes in a battery of multiple tasks throughout the course of 
training with few trials, thus reducing the amount of learning during the 
assessments themselves. 
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3 


Specificity and Transfer 


The specificity of learning to the task that was trained is a hallmark of perceptual learning. In 
principle, specificity could emerge from selecting or winnowing the most relevant early 
representations in low-level visual tasks, or it could emerge from the creation of new representations 
for high-level tasks. Peculiar forms of specificity to retinal location and other low-level aspects of the 
stimuli led to the proposal that perceptual learning reflects plasticity in the early visual cortex— 
changes in encoding. In this chapter, we argue that such learning may instead reflect reweighting— 
changes in readout—of sensory evidence, consistent with stable early representations. We show that 
the majority of the behavioral evidence is consistent with reweighting theories of learning, though a 
strong distinction between reweighting and representation change only occurs when representations 
and decisions are shared between training and transfer tasks. Finally, we present an analysis of the 
different paradigms and quantitative methods that provide accurate measures of specificity and 
transfer. 


3.1 Specificity and Transfer in Perceptual Learning 


One fundamental question to ask about perceptual learning is how specific 
the learning is to the task being trained. If an observer is trained for one task 
and then tested on a second related task, how much of the training will carry 
over? 

The answer is that it depends. When performance on the second task 
shows little or no benefit, the learning is said to exhibit specificity. When, 
on the other hand, the training improves performance in the second task, the 
learning is said to transfer. 

The phenomenon of specificity and transfer—but especially specificity 
—has been central to theories of visual perceptual learning because it might 


point to the physiological level(s) at which that learning occurs. When, in 
the 1990s, new studies reported specificity to trained visual locations, the 
finding seemed to overturn long-held assumptions about plasticity in the 
adult brain.! Early research on perception had assumed that the primary 
visual system, highly plastic early in life, remained relatively fixed in 
adulthood. But if learning in adults was shown to be specific to retinal 
location—as these reports claimed—then it stood to reason that V1, a 
region known for the small size of its receptive fields, was much more 
plastic than previously thought. (Several recent reviews?“ provide useful 
analyses of the literature.) 

This hypothesis gave perceptual learning a newfound relevance. The 
long-standing questions regarding the plasticity of brain regions were now 
seen as being linked to the specificity of training tasks unique to those 
regions. If specificity were to be observed for a given task, researchers 
could then conclude (or so their line of reasoning went) that the neurons in 
the brain areas associated with that task had been retuned. It has since 
become a commonplace in the field to describe specificity as one of the 
hallmark properties of perceptual learning.>° In effect, specificity became a 
window into the regions of brain plasticity. 

In many ways, it is natural to associate perceptual learning with 
plasticity in early visual cortical representations. The association seems to 
explain the surprising specificity of features coded in the earliest levels of 
the visual cortex, but this hypothesis faces a serious challenge. If plasticity 
were to occur throughout the brain, even in low-level stimulus 
representations, then every new experience could conceivably change the 
response of the system to subsequent stimuli. If a few training sessions 
actually retuned early cortical neurons—as many researchers claimed—this 
retuning might produce a disruptive cascade of changed responses through 
the higher regions of the brain, thus impacting many other tasks. The costs 
of plasticity in this case could very easily outweigh the benefits. 

The conundrum of cascading suggests that the one-to-one claims 
concerning specificity and retuning in the early visual cortex were likely 
overstated. Specificity is certainly an important phenomenon, but it is also a 
complex one, requiring careful interpretation. As discussed in chapters 1 
and 2, the reweighting of sensory evidence from relatively stable early 
representations provides an alternative explanation for learning.'? In this 


reweighting framework, perceptual learning is understood to derive from 
changes to the “readout” (weights) given to sensory information in early 
cortical areas in the course of making a behavioral decision. Specificity 
would then occur because the decision gives weight to evidence in 
representations tuned to specific features of the stimulus and/or its location. 
Mollon and Danilova made the point this way: “The site of the learning 
may ... be central and what is specific may be what is learnt”? (p. 52). 

This chapter asks two interrelated questions about how to interpret 
specificity. First, under what conditions does observed specificity inform 
the distinction between retuning and reweighting? Second, how much of the 
literature can be explained by reweighting alone? 

In what follows, we argue that reweighting is one way for the system to 
balance stability and plasticity during learning. Early visual representations 
could then remain stable (or largely so) for use in multiple tasks, while 
plasticity may predominantly occur upstream, possibly at several levels or 
through top-down influences, allowing the push and pull between plasticity 
and stability to be successfully balanced. To better classify and interpret the 
literature, we also propose a taxonomy of training-transfer task pairs, noting 
their consequences for interpreting specificity and transfer. 

Furthermore, specificity may arise whether learning involves 
reweighting that selects the most relevant representations for the task 
among many possible preexisting visual representations or through the 
creation of new representations that code for unique combinations of 
features likely not previously represented through recruitment and 
reweighting. The former likely describes learning in low-level and mid- 
level visual tasks, while the latter may be more relevant to high-level visual 
tasks that involve learning unique visual objects. Both forms of learning can 
produce specificity. 

This chapter also examines what specificity has to tell us about the levels 
of representations used in different tasks. Even if plasticity does not alter 
early representations, specificity could still point to which physiological 
representations are central to the task. Specificity to retinal location or to 
the eye, for example, would indicate the task’s reliance on early cortical 
representations, while transfer across location, eye, and/or scale would 
indicate the task’s emphasis on higher-level representations. At the end of 
the chapter, we consider a final question: can certain kinds of training 


increase the likelihood of specificity—or, conversely, might other kinds of 
training enhance generalizability? 


3.2 Example Paradigms for Assessing Specificity and Transfer 


Scientists have studied learning and specificity for a range of tasks. (A task, 
by definition, consists of a judgment and the set of stimuli that are judged.) 
Specificity and transfer might be assessed for combinations of tasks— 
usually pairs—that may be very similar or may differ in many ways. Figure 
3.1 provides several examples to give a sense of the many kinds of transfer 
that have been studied. The pairs of tasks may differ in the judgment 
required or the stimuli used, or both judgment and stimuli. 
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Figure 3.1 


A sample of transfer tests: (a) texture-detection task (TDT) to another with a change in location 
(lower right to upper left); (b) orientation-identification task to orientation-identification task with 
different orientations; (c) orientation-identification task (in high external noise) to motion-orientation 
identification for the same angles; (d) grating-detection task with high spatial frequency to a rotated- 
E visual-acuity task. 


In one example (figure 3.1b), the initial training task T is orientation 
discrimination around a reference angle (+45°+10°), followed by a switch 
to transfer task X of orientation discrimination around the opposite 
reference angle (—45°+10°).'° The extent of immediate specificity and 
transfer is inferred by comparing the performance in the transfer task to the 
learning in the training task (see figure 3.2). If learning is fully specific to 
the trained orientation, then the curves in the training task T and the transfer 
task X are identical (“full specificity”); once the reference angle is 
Switched, performance returns to the initial level of the original training 
task (which here is equivalent up to the reference angle) and is then learned 
independently. If, on the other hand, learning transfers completely to the 
other reference angle, then performance continues in the transfer task where 
it left off in the training task (“full transfer”). Often, empirical results lie 
somewhere in between—what is learned is partially specific to the training 
task and partly transferable or generalizable to the transfer task (“mixture”). 
This simple analysis assumes that the two tasks are basically equivalent 
(otherwise performance in X could not be compared directly to 
performance in T). Often, X is assessed only once after the switch, despite 
the fact that continued training on X can be very informative. Section 3.8 
(appendix A) provides a discussion of several ways to handle nonequivalent 
cases. 
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Figure 3.2 


Illustrations of perceptual learning in a training task and a transfer task using a threshold measure, 
shown as learning curves (left) and corresponding bar graphs showing performance at the beginning 
(“pre”) and end (“post”) of training in the two tasks. There are three scenarios: full specificity (top), 
full transfer (bottom), and partial specificity and partial transfer (middle). The light gray lines and 
arrow measure transfer in training-block equivalents, labeled as te in sessions, and the specificity 
indices for the initial transfer performance are labeled as S on the right. Redrawn from Jeter et al.,'4 
figure 1. 


The literature typically plots data as learning curves or as bar graphs. 
One kind of display shows the full learning curves for T and either the 
single point (if there is only one postswitch assessment) or the learning 
curves for X. That said, many studies also report data as bar graphs showing 
performance before and after training and at the first point of transfer and 
(sometimes) at the end of further training on the transfer task, depending on 
the experimental design (see the bar graphs in figure 3.2). For the simple 
case, full specificity is seen when the “pre” to “post” (or “beginning” to 
“end” of training) bars are the same for the training and transfer tasks 
(given task equivalence) and are learned independently. In full transfer, 
performance in the transfer task simply continues learning from “pre” to 
“post” for the training task. Mixed cases are intermediate. 

The degree of specificity is sometimes further quantified by an index. 
The index compares the amount of learning that does not carry over to the 


first assessment of the transfer task, expressed as the percentage of overall 
improvement in the training task (specificity indices'*"'* of S = 1, 0.5, or 0 
and te = 0, 2, or 8 in figure 3.2) or, if learning curves for the training task are 
available and the tasks are equivalent, an alternative measure of transfer to 
task X can be expressed as being equivalent to a given number of sessions 
in the training task T1416 (gray lines in figure 3.2, and see section 3.8). 

In reality, the situation is generally more complicated than the index 
might suggest. Although the two tasks can sometimes reasonably be 
assumed to be equivalent, more often than not they are different (e.g., 
training on orientation judgments with +10° discriminations and 
transferring to orientation judgments with +20° discriminations or to motion 
directions in the same +10° directions). In such cases, assessing transfer 
performance requires either baseline measures or control groups. As 
discussed in chapter 2, the choice of paradigm has implications for data 
interpretation, and some experimental designs require sophisticated models 
in order for the data to be interpreted correctly. Section 3.8 explores the 
benefits and costs of five classic paradigms, and the corresponding ways of 
quantifying specificity and transfer in each. These include transfer without 
baseline, transfer with baseline, transfer with control groups, and mixture or 
alternation. 

Another important conceptual point is that performance (in both the 
training and the transfer tasks) has so far almost always been measured at a 
fairly coarse grain, partly because of the relatively large sample sizes 
required for measurement and partly because of the typically extended time 
course of perceptual learning. Virtually all existing studies measure 
performance at the grain of scores of trials or use adaptively estimated 
thresholds at the end of relatively long blocks or sessions. Estimates of 
specificity and transfer of the rate of learning are then computed on 
performance at this coarse scale of measurement. Yet learning may still 
occur on a trial-by-trial basis, and most learning models make trial-by-trial 
predictions. We return to this point at the end of the chapter. 


3.3 Task Structure Analysis 


Researchers have tended to interpret almost all instances of specificity as 
though they were manifestations of the same phenomenon. This is an 


oversimplification. In fact, certain observations of specificity are far more 
powerfully diagnostic than others. What specificity implies will depend on 
the relationship between the training and the transfer tasks. When studying 
this relationship more closely, four classes of task relationships emerge, 
each with deep implications for whether the data can be accounted for by 
reweighting or readout, or by retuning or representation change. As we will 
see, the correct inference will depend on whether the perceptual tasks share 
sensory representations (stimuli), decision structures (judgments), both, or 
neither. 

Figure 3.3 illustrates the four classes of relationships between training 
and transfer tasks in terms of simplified neural networks.!’ The small nodes 
are sensory features or representation units; the larger ones stand for the 
decision unit that selects a response. Light nodes and dark nodes represent 
the training and transfer tasks, respectively. The lines are connections that 
weight the representation information (activation) to make the decision. 
Although we illustrate simple two-layer networks, a similar analysis can be 
extended to more complex networks with hidden layers. In more 
experiments and data than originally understood, learning by changing the 
representations and learning by reweighting evidence make similar 
predictions. In a few important cases, the two forms of plasticity make 
different predictions and may be distinguished empirically. It should be 
emphasized that these simplified structures are idealizations. 
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Figure 3.3 


Training and transfer tasks are related in four ways, depending on whether they share sensory 
representations (stimuli) and/or decision structures (judgments). Sensory representation nodes (small 
circles) are connected to decision units (large circles) by weights (lines) (lighter and darker units 
represent training and transfer tasks, respectively): (a) class A, separate representations and decision 
structures; (b) class B, distinct representations but shared decision structure; (c) class C, shared 
representations but separate decision structures; (d) and class D, shared representations and decision 
structures. Class C and D task relationships may distinguish reweighting and representation change. 
Based on Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 1. 


In class A situations, the stimulus representations, the task decision or 
judgment, and the connections between them are all completely different. 
Performances in the training and transfer tasks T and X are independent 
regardless of whether perceptual learning alters the representations or 
reweights the connections between representations and decision. An 
example study in the literature pairs a line orientation task and a two-dot 
motion-direction task.!8 

In class B situations, the two tasks share the judgment or decision unit 
(rules) but rely on separate stimulus representations. Again, both 
representation change and reweighting predict independent learning. An 
excellent example study examined three-line bisection at two different 
peripheral locations. 

In class C situations, the two tasks share stimulus representations but use 
different judgments, requiring distinct weighted connections from the 
(shared) sensory units to separate decision units. Here, representation 
change and reweighting can be distinguished. One excellent example study 
examined two hyperacuity judgments (left/right and up/down bisection) 
with nearly identical sets of dots as inputs.’ If perceptual learning in the 
training task retuned the input representations, this must affect performance 
on the transfer task. Alternatively, if learning reweights or changes 
“readout” connections, performances in the two tasks may be independent 
—which was the case in the relevant experiments. 

In class D situations, the stimuli and the decision are the same but the 
two tasks differ in some other way, such as external-noise context or 
luminance of the stimuli. With overlap in the representations, weights, and 
decision units, it is necessary to use a model to make predictions in order to 
distinguish representation enhancement and reweighting. In one example 
Study, orientation discrimination was trained without external noise and 


then transferred to high-external-noise testing or vice versa, revealing 
asymmetric transfer between the two external-noise contexts that could be 
explained entirely by reweighting.?° 

The perceptual learning literature in the 1990s interpreted a wide range 
of observed specificities as evidence for representation enhancement 
(retuning), and for early sensory retuning in particular. Yet specificity can 
only distinguish forms of plasticity for class C or D task pairs. High 
specificity in class C experiments, which use the same representations 
(stimuli) in the two tasks, implies independent cortical processing on the 
same representations, or learning through reweighting. High specificity for 
class D task pairs, which share representations and tasks but differ in some 
other way, implies that learning is based on reweighting to decision, or that 
the different contexts in some way result on different low-level neural 
representations. The overwhelming majority of the literature has examined 
class A or class B task pairs and therefore cannot distinguish the two forms 
of plasticity. Only a very few cases are diagnostic. (Again, these classes are 
simplifications, as hierarchical representation structures might lead to task 
pairs that are mixtures of these classes, which might be used to explain 
systematically graded forms of specificity.) 

High levels of specificity or transfer, or partial transfer and partial 
specificity, can often be interpreted within a modeling framework, with a 
simplified two-layer model potentially generalizable to forms that are more 
complex or hierarchical (see chapter 8, where, in principle, class mixtures 
might occur). In these hierarchies, reweighting at one level may look like 
changed representations higher in the hierarchy but the question remains: is 
it possible to account for learning in the presence of stable representations 
at some early level in the system? 

In the following sections, we consider this question with reference to the 
behavioral evidence for specificity in different kinds of tasks and the 
corresponding implications for brain plasticity. Fortunately for researchers, 
the kind of specificity—whether to location, orientation, eye, or anything 
else—can point to the cortical area that encodes or preserves the 
representation property that must be used in learning. 


3.4 Behavioral Evidence 


So far, we have examined a few simple ways of measuring specificity and 
transfer, several existing examples of training and transfer tasks, and the 
importance of considering the relationship between the tasks when drawing 
inferences about plasticity, but what larger conclusions can be drawn from 
these principles, and how might we apply our schema to better understand 
the existing literature? 

In this section, we review and analyze some of the most representative 
demonstrations of specificity and transfer. As with any survey, what follows 
is necessarily selective. We have organized our treatment according to the 
kind of specificity demonstrated: retinal location, eye of training, stimulus 
feature or object, nature of the judgment, or testing context. Each of these 
suggests the sites or cortical levels involved. The taxonomy of task 
relationships (figure 3.3) helps to frame interpretations concerning the 
nature of plasticity. 

Our aim is to organize and classify the growing literature on learning and 
on specificity and transfer, and, ultimately, draw a number of conclusions. 
As we will see, although observations of specificity are widespread, the 
case of partial specificity and partial transfer is also a common pattern, and 
full transfer sometimes occurs, too. Furthermore, many observations 
originally thought to imply change in early sensory representations are in 
fact equally consistent with reweighting theories. Our overall argument is 
that reweighting provides a powerful and wide-ranging basis for perceptual 
learning. This hypothesis is bolstered by the few cases in which the two 
theories make conflicting predictions. 


3.4.1 Retinal Location Specificity 
Early demonstrations of specificity to retinal location have been among the 
most iconic findings in perceptual learning. They implicated early 
retinotopic visual areas with small receptive fields as the relevant sensory 
information used in the task. In some examples, specificity seemed mostly 
complete, while in others location specificity was partial. Most 
demonstrations, however, were of class B, in which the training and transfer 
tests used distinct representations but the same task. Specificity could thus 
have reflected either representation enhancement or reweighting. 

One of the most influential early demonstrations of specificity—one that 
went on to inspire the heated interest in perceptual learning over the last 


few decades—showed retinal specificity in texture discrimination.' In this 
task (see chapter 2), observers identified the direction (horizontal or 
vertical) of a patch of line elements oriented differently from the 
background elements. The threshold stimulus onset asynchrony (SOA) 
between the texture display and a mask improved (decreased) with practice. 
Learning from extensive practice with the texture pattern in one quadrant 
did not generally transfer substantially to other quadrants. Instead, 
performance returned to near the initial baseline and had to be learned 
independently (figure 3.4). The specificity indices S, which measure the 
extent of return to the baseline, and the equivalent training measure of 
transfer te, were estimated from the learning curves, which are not shown in 
the figure. 
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Perceptual learning in a texture-discrimination task (TDT) is mostly specific to retinal location. 
Performance is measured as the threshold SOA (stimulus onset asynchrony to a mask) in different 
retinal locations (with training equivalent and return to baseline measures of specificity and transfer: 
te = 2 of 10, S = 0.75; see the text for definitions). Redrawn from selected data in Karni and Sagi,! 
figure 2. 


Another extraordinarily influential early example did very precise 
assessments of retinal location specificity in orientation discrimination.?! 
Threshold orientation judgments were practiced first at the fovea and then 
in a succession of locations around an annulus at 5° in the periphery (figure 
3.5). An oriented pattern of black bars that masked white random-noise dots 
was rotated slightly clockwise or counterclockwise of the negative diagonal 
to measure the just noticeable difference (JND) threshold. Untrained 
performance in different peripheral locations at the same eccentricity should 
be approximately equal but worse than untrained performance at the fovea, 
however. Our interpretation is that there is significant transfer from the 
initial training at the fovea to the peripheral locations, because the initial 
performance at a peripheral location has a lower threshold than the initial 
performance at the fovea. Perceptual learning then occurred in each 
successively trained location, indicating some specificity to locations even 
within a visual quadrant. Locations that are symmetric across the midline 
from a previously trained location (i.e., 3, 4, and 5) may show less 
specificity (see also Shiu and Pashler °). 
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Figure 3.5 


Perceptual learning in orientation discrimination is to varying degrees specific to retinal location. 
Data show the just noticeable difference (JND) in the orientation-discrimination task (deg) as a 
function of testing session or day for one observer. The first training function is at the fovea, 
followed by locations 1-5. AS is a subject identifier. After Schoups, Vogels, and Orban,” figure 4, 
with permission. 


The specificity of learning to retinal location has also been shown to 
occur in motion-direction perception,” in depth perception from random- 
dot stereograms,”’ in localization,!® and in object recognition.** In many or 
most of these cases, specificity to retinal location predominates, although 
some transfer can occur; the task pairs are of class B. 


3.4.2 Eye Specificity 

Tests of eye specificity assess whether monocular and/or binocular 
representations are relevant in learning. At least three representations are 
involved: two monocular representations, one per eye, and a binocular 
representation from both eyes together. This is especially interesting 
because learning could involve any combination of these representations. 
Complete or nearly complete transfer between eyes after monocular training 
involves learning at or above the level of the binocular representations. If 
there is significant eye specificity, then monocular representations must be 
involved. Researchers have associated monocular specificity of learning 
with retuning of monocular representations: “Absence of interocular 
transfer would imply that the changes accompanying learning remain 
restricted to monocular cells”?! (p. 804). However, essentially all the tasks 
demonstrating eye specificity are of class B. So, while specificity of 
monocular training does imply reliance on monocular representations, eye 
specificity may occur either through representation enhancement or 
reweighting, and the reweighting could occur upstream of the low-level 
representations. 

Different tasks show different degrees of specificity to the trained eye 
(figure 3.6). Texture-discrimination tasks and some motion tasks sometimes 
show specificity of perceptual learning to the trained eye, while orientation 
discrimination often does not, although the results can depend on the 
paradigm. Paradigms starting with baseline measures in both eyes (transfer 
plus baseline; see section 3.8) seem more likely to transfer over the eye.”° 
The amount of transfer seems also to depend on other details, such as 


whether the second eye receives a black or a mean-luminance image during 
initial training of the other eye (see our discussion of Sowden, Rose, and 
Davies”). One of the influential findings of specificity to the eye was in the 
texture-discrimination task.! Initial performance in the second eye returns 
almost to the initial performance level of the first eye (figure 3.6), with 
related results in fMRI.” Surprisingly, when a pretraining baseline was 
measured in the transfer eye, there was nearly full eye transfer in many 
texture conditions.”®: ?9 
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Figure 3.6 


Perceptual learning is specific to the eye of training for a texture (a) but not an orientation task (b). 
Redrawn, respectively, from selected data in Karni and Sagi,! figure 1, and Schoups, Vogel, and 
Orban,” figure 7. 


Full or nearly full interocular transfer occurs for threshold orientation 
discrimination (orientation JND task) in a pretraining baseline paradigm” 
and for the orientation-discrimination contrast threshold in varying levels of 
external noise, which generalized from the trained to the untrained eye in a 
no-baseline paradigm.*° Learning to identify small differences in the motion 
direction of random dot stimuli substantially transferred between the two 
eyes, again in a design using pretraining baselines.” Learning to 
discriminate the motion direction (left or right) for sine-wave motion in 
different levels of external noise transferred completely to the untrained eye 
when tested in high external noise and expressed about half specificity 
when tested in zero external noise. This led to the conclusion that 
perceptual learning “is mostly binocular” in high external noise but “is 
largely monocular” in low external noise.*° 


In short, perceptual learning may rely on either monocular or binocular 
representations, depending on the feature domain, testing conditions, and— 
most interestingly—training protocol. Even relatively short evaluations of 
baseline performance in both eyes are sufficient to trigger learning at or 
above the level of binocular combination. Learning can occur at multiple 
levels of the visual hierarchy, depending on the circumstances, and, as class 
B task pairs, the specificity observed in these cases may be consistent with 
either form of learning. 


3.4.3 Feature and Object Specificity 

The specificity of learning to the trained stimulus features can point to the 
level of representation engaged. Feature specificity has been assessed in 
Vernier hyperacuity, orientation discrimination, motion-direction 
discrimination, and object identification. The results depend on the 
judgment. Some cases show very high specificity, some show a mixture of 
specificity and some transfer, and, in some cases, transfer is almost 
complete. Almost all this literature used class A or class B studies, in which 
specificity points to the neural areas involved but provides no information 
about whether the perceptual learning is mediated by representation change, 
reweighting or readout, or both. (Nevertheless, feature specificity may still 
play a role in helping to identify plausible visual regions that code the 
relevant visual representations. Learning that is specific to spatial 
frequency, for example, may suggest that the early visual cortex is most 
involved in learning.) 

Orientation specificity is one of the most frequently cited forms in the 
literature (see figure 3.7). A number of studies have shown learning is 
highly specific to the orientation of the trained stimuli. In training Vernier 
line judgments, for example, high specificity to horizontal or vertical 
stimuli has been observed.*! 3> From these and other studies, several 
tentative generalizations can be drawn: orientation-difference learning is 
often specific to the trained orientations;?! complex pattern discrimination is 
substantially specific when switched to a perpendicular orientation (though 
less so when switched to more similar orientations within 30° of the trained 
orientation);**- 34 training in motion-direction discrimination is relatively 
specific to the trained directions;* °° and, similarly, the time to settle on a 
stereo percept from random-line stereograms improves with practice and 


transfers to other images with the same orientation of the carrier lines (but 
not to those differing by 90°).°° 
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Figure 3.7 


Perceptual learning that is specific to the orientation of trained stimuli. (a) High specificity in 
perceptual learning for vertical and horizontal of Vernier line-offset judgments, measured as 
percentage correct. (b) Specificity of orientation-difference thresholds (JND). Redrawn from data 
selected from Poggio, Fahle, and Edelman, figure 3, and from Schoups, Vogels, and Orban,”! figure 
6. 


Another less commonly studied feature, spatial frequency, has also 
shown specificity. Training contrast detection of stimuli of one spatial 
frequency in the periphery usually shows a moderate breadth of transfer 
along the contrast-sensitivity function (CSF), which expresses performance 
as 1/threshold (figure 3.8).2° The bandwidth of perceptual learning, as seen 
in the difference between pre- and posttraining CSF measurements, is less 
than one octave of spatial frequency. This bandwidth has also been studied 
in amblyopes, for whom transfer seems to be broader (chapter 11).3” In 
complex-pattern discrimination, perceptual learning seems to partially 
transfer to near spatial frequencies but not to very different ones.?3 34 
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Figure 3.8 


Spatial-frequency specificity of perceptual learning to detect a peripheral contrast defined sine wave. 
Posttraining increases in contrast sensitivity show a spatial-frequency bandwidth of the perceptual 
learning effect of about half an octave. After Sowden, Rose, and Davies,” figure 5, with permission. 


By comparison, spacial scale shows relatively little specificity to the 
size or scale of the trained stimuli in identification tasks. Improvements in 
an object-naming task, as measured by shortened temporal thresholds to 
identify objects, were specific to the trained objects but transferred over 
moderate changes in size (figure 3.9).2° Furthermore, reducing the viewing 
distance by one half, thus increasing its effective retinal size, showed 
complete transfer of training in an orientation-discrimination task tested in 
external noise at the fovea.29 The specificity of perceptual learning to the 
scale of the stimuli has also been reported in other situations, such as the 
size of the arrays in a texture-discrimination task4? and in perception of 
illusory contours. Whether perceptual learning is specific to spatial scale 
seems to depend on whether the tasks involve low-level visual features 
(although here, too, learning may involve higher-level representations, as in 
chapter 8) or higher-level natural objects, which may show invariance to 
low-level features such as location or scale but great specificity to the 
trained objects. 
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Figure 3.9 


Perceptual learning of object naming with practice improves threshold mask delays. Improvements 
extend to a different context at a delay but do not extend to new objects. Redrawn based on selected 
data from Furmanski and Engel,** figure 6. 


3.4.4 First- and Second-Order Specificity 

Another interesting case in which learning operates in a multistage system 
involves first-order and second-order visual processing. Most visual pattern 
stimuli are defined by variations in luminance and processed through a first- 
order system of spatiotemporal frequency channels in the primary visual 
cortex.*? 3 Other visual stimuli are defined by variations in other features, 
such as contrast,“+ 4 texture,4*~“9 and orientation modulations? that are 
processed through a second-order system.*! 5 This is thought to involve 
several stages of processing: a first stage of linear filtering, a (nonlinear) 
rectification, and a second stage of linear filtering.°! 53-55 The initial linear 
filter stage is usually associated with cortical processing in V1, and the 
second linear filter stage is usually associated with cortical processing in 
higher visual cortical areas." There is substantial behavioral and 
physiological evidence for distinct first-order and second-order processing 
systems,° 57-61 although there are some exceptions.™ 63 


Most perceptual learning studies use first-order luminance-modulated 
stimuli. Other studies focused on second-order stimuli, defined by variation 
in features but not in luminance, and compared learning in both. The cases 
studied in the literature are in either class A or class B, which involve 
different representations and tasks that, although they may seem to be the 
Same, May or may not be carried out differently. Training either the first- 
order or the second-order systems could lead to complete specificity for 
first- and second-order tasks. Transfer asymmetry—transfer in one direction 
but not the other—is often observed, requiring explanations in which some 
processing stages are separate and some are shared between training and 
transfer tasks. 

One of the first investigations to compare learning with stimuli designed 
to predominantly stimulate the first- and second-order systems was in the 
domain of motion.™ In first-order stimuli, a subset of luminance-defined 
random dots move in one direction; in second-order stimuli, an object that 
is created by dots moving differently from background dots is what moves. 
Learning in the second-order task largely transferred to the first-order task 
but not the reverse (figure 3.10). Some other studies reported this same 
transfer asymmetry,® 5 one showed no transfer (suggesting 
independence),*’ and one showed the opposite direction of asymmetry when 
training amblyopes to identify letters. In another study, training detection 
of second-order gratings generalized to some other spatial frequencies but 
not to the detection of first-order gratings. 
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Perceptual learning of first- or second-order motion shows asymmetric transfer, as measured by 
sensitivity (coherence thresholds in percent) without pretraining (none), or after pretraining in the 
opposite motion type. Training second-order motion transfers to improved first-order motion 
judgments but not the reverse, suggesting a shared first-order stage is trained. Redrawn from selected 
data in Zanker,“ figure 2. 


Studies using several possible stimulus features have yielded similar 
results. In one, orientation discrimination was trained for bars defined by 
color, luminance, motion, or a combination of these.”? Training on bars 
defined by any single feature, or all three together, transferred to 
performance in all forms in the same retinal locations compared to 
pretraining baselines. Perceptual learning seemingly occurred at the level of 
the extracted shapes, regardless of how they were coded. In another 
example, perceptual learning of second-order orientation, curvature, or 
global pattern tasks all showed some mutual transfer.” 

A hierarchy of first-order and second-order processes that combines 
first- and second-order stimulus information can produce either asymmetric 
transfer or none. This is because learning could involve either 
representation separately or learning about a shared representation or stage. 
First-order luminance stimuli are encoded directly in spatial-frequency- and 


orientation-selective channels, while contrast, texture, or other second-order 
stimuli first feed into a set of processors (filters and rectifiers) that extract 
their features, which are then integrated and fed into a final decision stage. 
The signals from the two paths are integrated at decision. It is believed that 
the first-order and second-order representations are integrated at decision 
because generally only one texture or motion is apparent in any location. 

In a corresponding network model, there are multiple sets of weights: 
first-order channels to second-order channels, first-order channels to an 
integration stage, second-order channels to an integration stage, and an 
integration stage to decision. Training could change any or all these weights 
and thus could account for variations in transfer that would need to be 
explored with explicit modeling. Since these experiments involve separate 
first-order and second-order representations, they might either be of class A 
or class B—so learning and specificity may result from either improved 
reweighting or readout, or a combination of the two, at different levels of 
the system, similar to the multilevel systems modeled within an integrated 
reweighting theory (IRT) (see chapter 8). 


3.4.5 Judgment Specificity 

Learning often seems to be specific to the judgment required by the training 
task. Such specificity may seem to be a truism, especially if the training- 
task and transfer-task judgments emphasize different evidence. If practice 
on the training task retunes shared representations (class C), then these 
changes must affect performance in the second task. Generally, the evidence 
is that they do not. Instead, the tasks almost always seem to be learned 
independently. For this reason, task specificity provides evidence against 
changes in the early representations, not for them. Fahle and Morgan, for 
example, concluded that “the neuronal mechanisms underlying the ... tasks 
are at least partially non-identical and ... learning does not take place on the 
first common level of analysis.”°? 

Two classic studies briefly reported specificity to the task judgment. In 
one, training motion-direction discrimination left thresholds for two- 
interval same-versus-different judgments in the trained and untrained 
directions equivalent, perhaps because discrimination by definition relies 
on different sensory evidence for one direction over another, while 
detection requires only evidence of motion. Similarly, orientation 


discrimination failed to improve subsequent line-luminance discrimination.’ 
This implies that training did not alter the stimulus representations in either 
case. 

Another classic experiment similarly showed independent learning of 
spatial bisection or Vernier judgments (i.e., whether a middle dot was 
aligned up or down or left or right relative to two reference dots in almost 
identical three-dot displays, thus a class C experiment) (figure 3.11).”? These 
results were further challenged in a more powerful task-alternation design 
(figure 3.12)” (i.e., using the same four central dots for bisection and 
Vernier judgments). The two tasks were learned independently over several 
successive alternated phases of learning—indicating complete specificity 
(independence). In another often-cited study, observers performed either a 
global judgment or local judgment about a texture array (i.e., array shape or 
detecting an odd element). Here, too, learning in the two tasks showed full 
task specificity.!° (Because the relevant stimulus features could depend on 
the task even though the stimuli were the same, this could be either class A 
or class C.) 
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Specificity of perceptual learning with (nearly) the same stimuli for bisection and Vernier tasks, for a 
subject trained on bisection first (left) and a subject trained on Vernier first (right). Redrawn from 
selected data in Fahle and Morgan,’ figure 3. 
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Figure 3.12 


Specificity of perceptual learning in alternated bisection and Vernier tasks using identical stimuli. (a) 
Classic Vernier and bisection stimuli and the new joint stimulus layouts. (b) The data show 
independent training effects in each task over multiple cycles of training. After Huang, Lu, and 
Dosher,” figures 1 and 5. 


3.4.6 Context Specificity 

Is perceptual learning context specific? Does training in the laboratory or in 
a special testing environment extend to performance in other situations? 
Such questions are of both theoretical and practical importance. They have 
been investigated only rarely, however, usually by examining the specificity 
of learning to the visual noise or surrounding masks within which the task- 
relevant stimuli were embedded. In this section, we focus on the degree to 
which learning has been found to be specific to some aspect of the task 
context with otherwise identical stimuli and judgments (class D). 

Training and transfer contexts certainly might differ in many ways. They 
could vary in surface characteristics (such as luminance level) or some 
other characteristics of the stimuli, or even in other aspects of the tasks 
(such as the levels of risk and reward and so on). Several early studies 
reported specificity of learning to stimulus context, in particular learning 
context detection and its specificity to the trained pattern mask.”3 Similarly, 
improvements in detecting a Gabor in one compound mask consisting of 
two diagonal Gabors failed to transfer to different compound masks or even 
to a mask with one of the two masking Gabors (although there was some 
transfer to a mirror symmetric mask). 


Petrov, Dosher, and Lu! measured perceptual learning in training phases 
that alternated the external noise context. Observers discriminated the 
orientation of a Gabor embedded in either right- or left-oriented external 
noise alternated in long multiblock phases (i.e., Gabors that tilted either top 
right or left embedded in white external noise filtered to tilt right or left) 
(figure 3.13). The learning, indexed by discriminability (d'), showed an 
unusually interesting pattern of results. Training improved performance, yet 
there were also switch costs reflected in reduced performance whenever the 
external noise context alternated, and these costs persisted over many 
alternations. The improvements in accuracy with learning, as well as the 
higher accuracy for higher-contrast (more visible) Gabors, almost entirely 
reflected improved performance for incongruent stimuli (i.e., when the 
Gabor orientation was opposite to the orientation of the external noise). 
Observers were in effect “looking for” the stimulus evidence that differed 
the most from the current external noise context. A computational model 
that learns by reweighting can readily explain this complex data pattern (see 
chapter 6), while an explanation based on neuronal recruitment or 
sharpened tuning curves is more difficult to devise. 
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Figure 3.13 


Perceptual learning shows ongoing switch costs for alternations of background noise. Performance 
(d') for three Gabor contrasts improved with practice, with switching costs at switches of external 
noise context. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 4. 


3.4.7 Summary 

Specificity is widely cited as a landmark feature of perceptual learning. It 
takes many forms, including specificity to retinal location, eye, feature, 
processing systems, tasks, and contexts. Although specificity has been 
investigated using a variety of experimental designs, the simple transfer 
with and without baseline paradigms predominate. Our survey reflected this 
widespread practice of the field but also featured several examples of the 
more powerful but less often used task-alternation paradigm. 

In many of the most famously reported instances of specificity—such as 
specificity to retinal location—the study also showed some partial transfer 
as well. In other forms of specificity, such as changes of eye or scale, 
complete transfer has sometimes been reported. Specificity and transfer 
have often been evaluated purely qualitatively, but when both specificity 
and transfer occur in tandem, qualitative statements prove insufficient and 
quantitative evaluations that are paradigm-specific become necessary. 
(Subsections 3.8.2—3.8.6 describe five different evaluation paradigms along 
with their benefits and drawbacks.) 

It has been our argument throughout that the visual processes central to 
the training and transfer tasks likely also determine the kind of specificity 
that occurs (in a way directly related to the analysis of learning described in 
chapter 2). Tasks involving low-level features coded in early visual analyses 
may express specificity (e.g., to the eye of training or retinal location or the 
first- or second-order sensory representations) and that learning occurs 
through improved readout of evidence from these representations. Learning 
that concerns natural objects coded in high-level visual representations, 
however, while highly specific to the trained objects, tends to transfer over 
scale or location—observations that are consistent with the idea that such 
learning recruits or creates new object representations found in higher 
(scale-invariant) cortical regions. It should also be added that regardless of 
the kinds of representations most centrally involved in learning, other task 
factors might also modulate the titration of specificity versus transfer. 
Several candidate factors are discussed in section 3.5. 


Our analysis of the relationships between the training and transfer tasks 
had a further theoretical component. The sorting of pairs of training and 
transfer tasks into different classes helps to guide the interpretation of the 
empirical results and, importantly, the resulting implications for the relative 
roles of retuning and reweighting in plasticity. By definition, class A and 
class B task pairs rely on separate input representations and therefore 
separate weights to the same (class A) or different (class B) decision 
structures. Therefore, results from these experiments must be agnostic to 
the underlying form of plasticity. It is telling, then, that almost all 
experiments on specificity and transfer in the literature fall in the categories 
that fail to distinguish retuning from reweighting. Class C task pairs, by 
contrast, use the same input representations but distinct decision structures 
(independent connection weights), and in these cases plasticity based in 
retuning almost always predicts some form of transfer, either positive or 
negative. The few cases of class C reported in the literature instead show 
independence, bolstering the case for reweighting (and unchanged 
representations). Class D task pairs are unique in that they share everything 
—the input representations, the connections, and the decision units— 
differing only in some other aspect of task context. This class of tasks is 
also unique in that a full modeling analysis is required to adjudicate 
between learning through reweighting, representation enhancement, or 
both. These principles remain fundamentally the same (although the 
specifics are made somewhat more complex) if the simple diagrams of 
figure 3.3 are replaced with hierarchical networks. 

We believe that the reweighting model provides a more compelling 
account of the vast majority of behavioral phenomena observed in the 
current literature. The strong early conclusions favoring representation 
enhancement should be reevaluated; in the vast majority of these reports, 
either reweighting or creation of new high-level representations through 
recruitment and reweighting can provide equally good or better 
explanations of the data. Future studies should be designed to better reveal 
the forms of plasticity that can occur simultaneously at multiple levels of 
the visual hierarchy. In the meantime, more convincing evidence for 
representation change at early visual levels during learning is required 
(Indeed, the physiology does include some reports of slight retuning as 
early as V1; see chapter 5.) Even if significant changes in early 


representations do occur during learning (i.e., changes in the encoder), 
however, learning would still in most cases also require changes in readout 
(i.e., changes in the decoder). 

Despite all these interpretive complications, the field is not wrong to 
think of specificity as a powerful behavioral indicator. Even when 
representation enhancement or reweighting cannot be definitively ruled in 
or out, observed specificity can still tell us something about the cortical 
level(s) involved in learning. If there were specificity to retinal location, to 
the eye, or to certain other features, such observations would indicate that 
the representations involved were at a level that preserves those properties 
(thus identifying early levels of analysis in the visual cortex as the site of 
task-relevant representations). By contrast, if there were transfer or 
generalization over location or scale, this would identify a greater reliance 
on higher cortical levels of analysis. Future studies that investigate the 
connections between function and physiology would almost surely shed 
light on these questions and on the relationship of specificity and transfer to 
plasticity in the brain. 


3.5 Factors Affecting Specificity and Transfer 


Given that many experiments demonstrate partial specificity and partial 
transfer, two questions emerge: What factors influence this balance? And 
how can we encourage transfer (or generalization), which is almost always 
of more use in the real world? These questions, still largely unresolved, 
hold the key to further work in both the theories and practical applications 
of learning. 

In principle, many things can influence transferability. So far, however, 
the field has accumulated sufficient evidence to support only a limited 
number of hypotheses about what might drive specificity and transfer. 
Although there may be others, four factors have emerged: the difficulty of 
the task, the state of adaptation, the amount of training, and the presence of 
cross-task training. Each hypothesis or factor has found support in specific 
experimental contexts. Since the empirical outcomes are likely to depend on 
variations in experimental implementation, further work will be necessary 
in order to more definitively identify them as causal factors (and preferably 
work that uses parametric manipulations and quantitative measures). A 


generative model—one that can make specific predictions about the relative 
success of different training protocols in supporting transfer—would also 
lead to new ideas for training protocols. In what follows, we explore the 
evidence supporting some of these factors. 


3.5.1 Task Difficulty and Stimulus Precision 

One of the earliest and most influential ideas about the effect of training on 
transfer was that specificity depended on task difficulty. The experiments 
designed to test this hypothesis generally showed a mix of specificity and 
transfer that seemed to depend on task difficulty. In these studies, “task 
difficulty” actually referred to manipulations of judgment precision: the size 
of the stimulus difference to be discriminated. These early experiments did 
not independently vary (i.e., they confounded the difficulty of) the training 
and the transfer tasks, which were either both easy (low precision) or both 
difficult (high precision). The initial conclusions of these studies claimed 
that the nature of the training task controlled the degree of specificity. 
Subsequent studies that cross-manipulated the precision of the training and 
transfer tasks instead found that specificity primarily reflects the precision 
of the transfer task. This makes sense because a highly precise judgment in 
the transfer task requires especially close evaluation of the sensory 
evidence. That said, the applicability of this principle to other judgments 
and stimulus domains awaits further investigation. 

In these early papers, the task was texture discrimination, and difficulty 
was manipulated by the size of the orientation difference between odd 
element(s) and the background (we would call it the required judgment 
precision).'° The transfer task swapped the orientations of the target and 
background lines and the target locations, either two or many locations, and 
the dependent measure was the threshold stimulus onset asynchrony (SOA). 
The more “difficult” tasks showed more specificity (figure 3.14), leading to 
the claim that training in more difficult tasks led to more specificity. 
(Notice, however, that even the highest-specificity indices were about 34% 
and 62%.) Similar effects occurred in motion discrimination: training to 
discriminate small (4°) angular differences in random dot-motion direction 
near one reference angle showed only about 13% transfer to discriminating 
4° differences near another reference angle, while another study found that 
despite little immediate transfer to the new reference angle in the 4° task, 


postswitch learning of the transfer task was almost twice as fast.8 (This 
speedup in learning has not been observed in several similar studies in other 
task domains.) 
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Figure 3.14 


The degree of transfer between a texture-discrimination task (task 1) and a transfer task depends on 
whether the difference between target and background elements (“easy,” A30°; or “hard,” A16°) and 
the number of relevant locations (two or all). Derived from data in Ahissar and Hochstein,’ figure 2. 


These studies did not independently vary the precision of the training 
and transfer tasks.!5. 74 In our subsequent but analogous study involving an 
orientation-discrimination task, they were decoupled.'4 The precisions of 
the training and transfer tasks (+5° versus +12°) were crossed in four 
conditions of training and transfer; observers in each group were trained in 
different diagonal locations in the periphery, and adaptive methods were 
used to track contrast thresholds separately in trials with zero and high 
external noise, all intermixed during practice (figure 3.15). 
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Transfer depends on the precision of the transfer task, with high-precision tasks showing more 
specificity. High (+5°) or low (+12°) precision orientation discrimination is trained and then switched 
to high- or low-precision judgments near an opposite reference angle and in different positions, trials 
with zero or high external noise being intermixed. Performance after the switch (session 9) shows 
more specificity for the high-precision task: nearly identical regardless of the precision of the training 
task. After Jeter et al.,™ figure 2. 


In the study that decoupled the training and transfer tasks, specificity 
was found to depend on the precision of the transfer task, which exhibited 
more specificity if it required higher-precision judgments. The relevant 
pattern is easily visible in the data: threshold learning curves in the transfer 
phase overlapped almost exactly, regardless of the level of precision of the 
training task. This remarkably exact overlay of the data in the transfer tests 
occurred in this study because adaptive methods targeted the same 
percentage correct. Subsequent studies replicated these findings in an odd 
element texture task,”> motion of filtered visual noise textures,” and dot 
motion direction.” The last of these, which did not control threshold 
accuracy but instead measured percentage correct, found a small interactive 
effect of the training task in addition to the substantial effect of the 
precision of the transfer task. A quantitative model (see chapter 8) 
illuminates these results and the limits of their generality. 


3.5.2 Adaptation and Specificity 

Another proposal—and a provocative one—has suggested that specificity is 
sometimes a by-product of adaptation. The idea is that specificity to stimuli 
will be more pronounced if the stimuli are shown repeatedly in the same 
location; 78 for example, that observers learn to read out from adapted 


sensory responses resulting from continuous exposure in the same location. 
When tested in a new location, the learned readout would then be set 
neither for the location nor for unadapted sensory responses. 

The adaptation hypothesis has been explored in several studies using the 
texture-discrimination task. These studies examined specificity in 
conditions that either did or did not include stimuli designed to create a 
release from adaptation during training.”® In conditions showing the most 
specificity, the target occurred in only one location and the target, 
background, and mask line orientations remained unchanged, thus creating 
a dense repetition of the same stimuli in the same locations. In other 
conditions, interspersed frames with differently oriented lines (but no 
target) reduced adaptation.” Initial learning was observed to be somewhat 
more rapid in the interspersed condition, and there was a marked difference 
in which group showed significant threshold elevation (specificity). At the 
first postswitch block, the group that received interspersed frames to reduce 
adaptation showed much more generalization. Interleaving standard 
displays with blank displays also showed specificity (see figure 3.16). 
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Specificity in a texture-discrimination task with and without interleaved trials, including lines rotated 
45° to reduce adaptation, as measured by threshold SOA in initial training and transfer tasks. After 


Harris, Glicksberg, and Sagi,” figure 2, with permission. 


Sagi’? has suggested that the interaction between readout and adaptation 
might be a general principle that explains a certain class of specificity. 
Paradigms that repeat stimuli may create states of local adaptation leading 
to “overfitting” features coded by different networks of units in the visual 
cortex (i.e., location, orientation, eye). This theory is based almost entirely 
on data obtained from the texture-discrimination task and must be tested in 
other domains and tasks before its generality can be assessed. 


3.5.3 The Extent of Training and Specificity 

Another possible factor controlling specificity, one motivated by intuition 
but also by hierarchical reweighting models (which are introduced in 
chapter 8), is the duration of training: the more an observer is trained in a 
given task, the hypothesis goes, the more specificity there will be. The 
current evidence is mixed on this point. The number and distribution of 
training trials differs widely from experiment to experiment, and there have 
been very few systematic studies of the consequences of these choices. 
Nevertheless, it has been observed that the distribution of training trials 
over different sessions or days, even when the total is held constant, may 
substantially influence not only the amount of learning but also the degree 
of specificity. Only a few studies have explicitly manipulated the extent or 
pattern of training and measured transfer, however. The existing data 
support the principle that training that is more extensive leads to more 
specificity, although additional research may reveal interactions with task 
precision or other factors. (We return to these ideas in the context of 
reweighting models for transfer in chapter 8.) 

One of the earliest reports to pursue this idea briefly stated that very 
short initial training was less specific to the eye.®° Although eye specificity 
appears later in training in texture discrimination,' the first few blocks of 
training with above-threshold times to the mask led to rapid improvements 
that transferred immediately to the other eye. Another more recent study 
compared several distributions of 1,600 training trials over sessions and 
days in a hyperacuity (Chevron) task.®*! Too few trials of training in a 
session (fewer than 200 trials per day or per week) failed to produce 
learning, while a sufficient number (either 800 trials per session for two 


sessions in two days or 400 trials per session over four weeks) led to robust 
learning. More intense two-day training failed to transfer to a new implicit 
reference, while half the training per session over four weeks led to about 
25% transfer. This led the authors to conclude that specificity increases with 
dense practice over a few sessions of training, while the learning in a less 
dense (but adequate) training schedule over a longer period of time was 
more transferable. 

Our laboratory explicitly tested the idea that more training leads to more 
specificity in a high-precision orientation-discrimination task'® that was 
transferred to different orientation angles and retinal locations (figure 
3.17).'4 The amount of training before a task switch was manipulated (one, 
two, four, or six sessions, with 1,248 trials per session), measured by 
contrast thresholds in zero and high external noise at two retinal locations. 
Unsurprisingly, groups that trained longer learned more. At the point of 
transfer, however, conditions with the least initial training led to the best 
performance on the transfer task, while those with the most initial training 
showed the worst performance (most specificity). Specificity indices (see 
section 3.8) ranged from about 10% for the least to almost 80% for the most 
training in high-external-noise tests and from about 10% to about 35%- 
40% in zero-external-noise tests. More training led to more specificity. 
Subsequent practice on the transfer task, however, resulted in no or only 
small disruptions in performance on the initial training task (in chapter 8, 
we show that this is predicted by a reweighting model).!° Such studies are 
experimentally demanding (requiring large numbers of observers and trials) 
but also promising. The effect the amount of training has on the immediate 
specificity and subsequent rate of perceptual learning should be evaluated 
for other stimuli, judgments, and protocols. 
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Figure 3.17 


More initial training before the task switch increases the specificity of perceptual learning. Contrast- 
threshold performance improvements in groups of observers that trained for two, four, eight, or 
twelve blocks for no-external-noise (lower curves) and high-external-noise (higher curves) trials are 
shown. See the text for specificity indices for different groups. After Jeter et al.,1° figure 4. 


3.5.4 Enabling Transfer with Cross Training 

Another more widely studied hypothesis in the field is that cross training 
improves transfer over retinal locations.?5 8-84 A cross-training protocol 
trains a secondary or promoter task in a transfer location to increase transfer 
to that location of an otherwise specific primary task initially trained in 
another location. A number of clever examples have been investigated 
experimentally. The extent of transfer in these designs can depend on the 
details, as shown in several recent studies, with slightly different training or 
assessment protocols producing relatively significant differences in either 
initial learning or specificity and transfer.: 8 Overall, however, the claims 
associated with these investigations have typically been strong: that cross 
training eliminates specificity and releases full generalizability. 
Experimentally, however, the outcomes can be more graded and may be 
better understood with more fine-grained performance measurements.®’ 


So far, three cross-training protocols have been studied: double training, 
piggyback training, and training plus exposure, each training a secondary as 
well as a primary task. Double training was proposed first. The primary 
task in this protocol is one that normally shows retinal specificity, while a 
secondary task, trained at another location, is designed to promote transfer 
of the primary task to that new location. Either training on the two tasks is 
intermixed or training in the secondary enabling task occurs after initial 
training of the target task. In one study,® contrast increment detection of a 
vertical Gabor (the primary task) was trained at one location, and Gabor 
orientation discrimination (the secondary, promoter task) was trained at a 
second location, both using two-interval difference-threshold paradigms. 
The design begins with baseline measures of contrast discrimination at both 
locations. Although relatively little transfer was exhibited following 
primary-task training alone (about 78% specificity), almost full transfer was 
observed following intermixed double training (figure 3.18). Successive 
rather than interleaved training on the primary and secondary tasks was 
shown to improve transfer in another experiment. 
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A double-training paradigm uses a different task in a second retinal location (L2) to improve transfer 
of a primary task to that location. Alternating training on contrast increment detection in location 1 


and orientation discrimination in location 2 (double training) increases the transfer of increment 
detection to location 2. Redrawn from data in Xiao et al.,®? figure 1. 


Piggyback protocols mix the training of two tasks in a different way.®? 
Here, the secondary task naturally tends to transfer over location. 
Intermixing training on the primary task and the more transferable 
secondary task in location 1 may promote transfer of the primary task to 
location 2. In one experiment,® training on a Gabor Vernier task was 
intermixed with blocks of Gabor orientation judgments in the upper left 
quadrant. Vernier performance improvements, usually specific to location, 
transferred about 75% (25% specificity) to a location in the lower right 
quadrant. 

The training-plus-exposure protocol uses a secondary task with the same 
stimuli but a different judgment to promote transfer. In one case, the 
primary task was orientation discrimination near the positive diagonal, and 
the transfer task was orientation discrimination near the negative diagonal, 
which showed little transfer. The secondary task was contrast 
discrimination, called “passive exposure.” The orientation task was 
measured at a pretraining baseline, after primary-task training (which 
showed about 23% transfer), and then again after secondary-task contrast 
discrimination training (which showed about 87% transfer). An interleaved 
training protocol led to similar results. 

These demonstrations of cross training have attracted significant interest, 
corresponding with the claims put forward in the papers, such as “additional 
location training enabled a complete transfer of feature learning (e.g., 
contrast) to the second location”;®? “with a training-plus-exposure procedure 
... perceptual learning can completely transfer to the second orientation in 
tasks known to be orientation-specific’;2> or, finally, “This finding 
challenges location specificity and its inferred cortical retinotopy as central 
concepts to many perceptual-learning models and suggests that perceptual 
learning involves higher non-retinotopic brain areas that enable location 
transfer.” 82 

As seen in this collection of studies, cross-training protocols often yield 
quite substantial benefits, although the exact magnitude may be influenced 
by experimental details® and the tasks. 88 Based on findings in other 
paradigms, observed specificity may also depend on several other factors: 


precision and variability of the tests during training and transfer,®°> 89 the 
presence of a pretraining baseline transfer assessment,” and/or the length of 
training of the primary task.°%: 9% There may also be individual differences in 
learning and transfer,®* 88. 9%. 91 so there may be individual differences in the 
magnitude of cross-training effects as well. The sequential training designs 
often used in these studies typically rely on three data points to assess 
specificity (baseline, intermediate, and final assessments, and how much 
learning would naturally have occurred between these assessments should 
perhaps be considered.!? Also, cross-training designs should compare net 
gains to the sum of the individual benefits from each training part alone. 
(See the discussion in section 3.8 regarding methods that could be used to 
discount this source of learning in different protocols.) 

As research on this influential idea continues, the influences of cross- 
training manipulations are likely to be shown to be more complex and 
graded than originally thought. Understanding their potential for promoting 
transfer would benefit from future parametric investigation and a generative 
model capable of predicting task interactions. Several such models have 
been used to predict some of the relevant transfer phenomena (see chapter 
8).87, 92 


3.5.5 Summary 

In our overview of the existing literature, we reviewed four factors that 
have been proposed to influence the balance between specificity and 
transfer, sometimes motivated by intuition and sometimes suggested by 
prior data. These factors included task or judgment precision, adaptation, 
intensity of training, and cross training in multiple tasks. Consideration of 
this literature led to the set of provisional principles in table 3.1. Each of 
these has been shown in some cases to affect the degree of specificity and, 
conversely, transfer—generally within a given task and paradigm. Further 
empirical investigation in different task domains (and using a variety of 
experimental paradigms) promises to move the field closer to generative 
models that can predict the outcomes of different training experiences. Only 
with such models can we clarify and test these and other principles. Indeed, 
model accounts for a number of these phenomena of transfer have been 
developed within integrated reweighting theory (IRT), which explains 


transfer by learned reweighting of higher-level invariant (i.e., location- 
invariant) representations (see chapter 8). 


Table 3.1 


Potential principles influencing specificity and transfer 
e Switching to high-precision tasks generally increases specificity 
e More extensive training on a task with a set of stimuli increases specificity 


e Cross training may increase transfer over locations and features 
e Measuring baseline performance in a transfer task may improve later transfer 


3.6 Measurement Scale, Adaptive Estimation, and Decoupling Training and 
Transfer Assessment—Directions for Future Research 


Perceptual learning and transfer have historically been measured in 
paradigms focused on block- or session-level measures of performance. The 
same trials have often been used both to train and to assess performance. 
Transfer has also generally been measured for only a single transfer task. 
Such scientific habits arise from a need to derive a single behavioral 
performance measurement (e.g., contrast threshold, difference threshold, or 
percentage correct) from a sufficient (fairly large) number of trials. The 
consequence, as mentioned in chapter 2, is that perceptual learning has 
almost always been measured at a relatively coarse grain, perhaps about 
every 80-150 trials, or sometimes at the end of blocks of hundreds of trials 
or sessions of thousands of trials. 

Although rarely discussed, such practices can have important 
consequences for the research enterprise. The grain of measurement can 
affect estimates of initial performance, the rate of learning, and/or the initial 
estimate of transfer, especially for domains in which there is a phase of 
rapid learning. New techniques promise to yield performance measurements 
that are more efficient and therefore allow finer-grained analysis. With such 
new techniques, scientists would be better able to estimate initial 
performance in both the training and transfer tasks, both of which are key to 
the assessment of specificity. These more efficient measures could also 
reveal rapid early learning if and when it occurs. Adaptive procedures, 
currently under development, that estimate performance levels in relatively 
few trials may prove very valuable for this purpose.” These new adaptive 


methods can also be used to validate (and estimate the parameters of) the 
functional forms of learning, such as the exponential or power function," 
on a trial-by-trial basis.’ 

It is our belief that these new rapid estimation methods represent one of 
the most promising avenues for future research in the study of specificity 
and transfer, as well as other properties of learning. Such rapid estimation 
methods could allow for more complex and precise measurements of 
aspects of performance. These would include the ability to measure transfer 
of training on one task to multiple transfer tasks and to measure the 
changing rate of training and transfer for more complex measures of 
performance throughout the course of learning. Such methods would yield 
quick estimates of a number of functions, including the functional form of 
more detailed measures of performance throughout the course of learning or 
the functional form of detailed metrics such as the contrast-sensitivity 
function.” 98 °° Growing out of similar principles behind adaptive methods 
used for the rapid assessment of the contrast-sensitivity function or the 
threshold versus contrast function, these methods could also be extended 
to other measures, such as acuity or temporal-frequency sensitivity. Even 
more importantly, adaptive estimation would enable the decoupling of 
training and performance assessment on an important target measure. If 
performance on a target task could be assessed very rapidly, this would then 
allow the possibility of using combinations of different kinds of training 
and assessment trials (e.g., using easy detections or discriminations to 
promote perceptual learning while observing changes in more difficult tasks 
in rapid assessments throughout the course of learning). Some examples of 
rapid, single-trial assessment methods are shown in section 3.9 (appendix 
B). We believe that these technical innovations will soon extend the range 
of what can be measured and improve how transfer is assessed. 


3.7 Conclusions 


The landmark observations of specificity in the early 1990s sparked a 
resurgence of interest in perceptual learning and its relationship to plasticity 
in the adult human brain. Most researchers proceeded under the assumption 
that specificity was a direct indicator of the site of plasticity. This led to 
strong claims that specificity of training to small regions in the visual field 


was caused by plastic changes in the early visual cortical regions, as early 
as V1. Given how determinant such early areas are to higher levels of 
cortical processing and how widely visual functions are affected by 
experience, we have argued that a deeper, more nuanced understanding of 
plasticity and learning is necessary. 

As we have tried to show, the original claims about specificity tended to 
Overinterpret their results. Specificity alone is insufficient to infer that 
experience changes the tuning of the earliest levels of the visual system. A 
more sophisticated explanation allows specificity to result either from 
changes in early representations (representation enhancement) or changes in 
the readout of evidence from relatively stable early representations to 
decision (reweighting), possibly through a multilayer system. We proposed 
a Classification of the relationships between training and transfer tasks to 
guide this interpretation, from which we concluded that the bulk of the 
existing literature does not provide a genuine test between the two 
explanations. So far, in those cases where the observed specificity is 
diagnostic, the behavioral evidence seems to favor reweighting explanations 
of perceptual learning. Nevertheless, future models are likely to incorporate 
potential roles for both modes of plasticity, perhaps deployed in different 
situations or used synergistically.. 101 

Specificity may in fact be a consequence of selecting those existing 
visual representations (among many) that are most relevant for the task. We 
believe that such selection of evidence that influences decision is likely to 
be the basis for judgments of stimulus features coded in early visual areas 
as much as or more than plasticity within these areas. In other cases, 
specificity may reside in the creation of new representations for complex 
objects, with their own forms of invariance, coded in higher visual areas 
(see chapter 2). 

Some tasks in the literature show full specificity, a few show complete 
transfer, but many exhibit something in between—partial specificity and 
partial transfer. Many factors in the training and test paradigms likely 
modulate the quantitative balance between the two. In these intermediate 
cases, correct interpretation of the data will depend on quantitative 
treatments that are specific to the paradigm. A number of such cases are 
discussed in detail in section 3.8. 


Despite the necessary caveats, empirical investigations of specificity 
have nevertheless generated many exciting discoveries. Forms of specificity 
have helped to identify the relationships between visual functions, 
operations, and representations. Furthermore, even though certain examples 
of specificity fail to persuasively distinguish between representation 
enhancement and reweighting, they nonetheless can help to identify 
candidate regions of the visual cortex for the relevant stimulus 
representations. Observations of specificity might in turn influence the 
selection of model architectures and the implementation of representations 
in models. The creation of nuanced computational models that make 
predictions about transfer as well as learning will promote more powerful 
evaluation of the models themselves, thus improving our ability to optimize 
learning and transfer in both theory and practice (see chapter 12). 


3.8 Appendix A: Experimental Paradigms, Methods of Analysis, and Indices of 
Specificity and Transfer 


Scientists studying perceptual learning must choose an experimental 
paradigm. As we know from other fields (most famously in the Heisenberg 
uncertainty principle), how we choose to measure a phenomenon could very 
well influence the result. It thus follows that the different paradigms used in 
the assessment of perceptual learning and of specificity and transfer may 
themselves influence the results and the conclusions that can be drawn. This 
appendix considers the pros and cons of several major experimental 
paradigms used to study perceptual learning and how best to analyze and 
interpret the results. Our purpose is to provide a pointer to the appropriate 
theoretical tools. 

In the following discussion, T refers to the training task and X refers to 
the transfer task. Although there are three broad types of tasks in perceptual 
learning (subsection 2.2.3), each with associated performance measure(s), 
the following examples are mostly presented for contrast threshold, a Type 
II task. In most but not all cases, parallel analyses can be developed for 
Type I and Type III tasks. 

The traditional and proposed analyses developed here are shown for the 
typical, fairly coarse-grained measures of performance over block or 
session measures. As alternative adaptive or estimation methods are 


developed and validated, we suggest that it will become possible in many 
cases to estimate performance at the grain of a small number of trials or 
even at the level of trial-by-trial performance. The coarse grain of analysis 
leads inevitably to estimates of quantities such as learning rates or initial 
performance in training or transfer sessions that, while appropriate for the 
grain at which the measurement is carried out, may be biased estimates of 
the learning and transfer measured at fine grain (see section 3.9). 


3.8.1 Power Function or Exponential Learning and Specificity Measures 
Exponential and power-function curves are the two functional forms most 
often used to characterize learned improvements resulting from practice." 
14,16 (They also can be used to estimate and quantify transfer between the 
training and transfer tasks T and X, although this has been done 
infrequently.) Power laws provide the most common descriptive function 
for the effects of practice.! Even if learning functions for individual 
observers are better described as exponential, averaged learning curves of 
several individuals in a group will approximate power-function forms 
because of variability across individuals.'’ 1 If learning takes a more 
complex form with several stages or components of learning, composite 
functions can be constructed by averaging or joining several functional 
forms.!° 

In this discussion, we focus on contrast-threshold measures of 
performance over the course of learning. The equation for exponential 
improvements in contrast threshold with practice is 


CA =A e+ o (3.1) 


where a is the lower (minimum threshold) asymptote after extended 
practice, A is the initial incremental threshold (i.e., the initial performance is 
A + a), P is the exponential rate parameter for the improvement, and t is the 
number of practice blocks (or trials or sessions, depending on the grain of 
measurement). Transfer improvements from T to X may be estimated as 
equivalents of transfer practice te in an expanded exponential: 


Cy DHA eP) + a, (3.2) 


The corresponding equation for power-function improvements is 


C(N=ATP +0, (3.3) 


and the generalized power function explicitly incorporating transfer from 
prior experience is 


CAA =A+t P+ a. (3.4) 


(For experimental applications, see Dosher and Lu,” Jeter et al.,14 and Jeter 
et al.16) In either form, the transfer task X has received a transfer benefit of 
te practice units. The parameter te is a measure of training-equivalent 
transfer in which performance in the transfer task behaves as though it had 
already benefited from that number of training units, called the training- 
equivalent transfer index. Estimated values range from t, = 0 for no transfer 
to te = k for full transfer, where k is the number of units (trials, blocks, or 
sessions) of practice in the training task T. 

The numerical value of the training-equivalent transfer index te is 
estimated using fits of a model to data, which requires an explicit or 
implicit comparison to some data for the transfer task X without 
pretraining. This is accomplished differently in different paradigms: by 
assuming equivalence of the training and transfer task, by comparison to a 
control group, or by testing for discontinuities from a subsequent learning 
rate. 

This quantitative analysis of learning functions is carried out within a 
model comparison framework. Nested tests can compare a model in which 
te is free to vary or is set to zero using either an F-ratio test or related tests 
that discount model complexity, such as the Akaike information criterion 
(AIC), Bayesian information criterion (BIC), or Bayes factor to compare 
the fuller model to the restricted model (see Lu and Dosher !% for a 
treatment of model comparison). Alternatively, estimates of transfer may be 
carried out wholly in the context of hierarchical Bayesian modeling.!” 

Functional model fitting could be used to quantify the specificity or 
transfer from the training task T in order to model the initial performance 
after the task switch; the rate of subsequent learning; and the final level, or 
total magnitude of learning in the transfer task X. The latter two are only 
defined in experimental designs in which the transfer task itself is trained 
after the switch, which occurs infrequently in the literature. Otherwise, 


specificity or transfer is assessed only in a snapshot, at the point of initial 
transfer to X. 

The following sections take up five basic paradigms for the assessment 
of learning and transfer and when each may be appropriate. 


3.8.2 Transfer-without-Baseline Paradigm 

One of the two most commonly used paradigms for studying specificity and 
transfer is transfer without baseline. This implicitly makes an equivalence 
assumption, T = X—that the initial performance and rate of learning would 
be about the same for T and X if assessed independently. There is a real 
benefit to including further training on X, as this allows estimation not just 
of the initial level of X, which is compared to the initial level of T, but also 
the rate of learning and final level of performance in X. 

One example in which the equivalence assumption was approximately 
correct used contrast-limited (Type II) orientation discrimination (+10°) 
around a reference angle of either +45° or —45° (see section 3.2). The 
training and transfer phases were rotational equivalents of one another, so 
the equivalence assumption is plausible (orientation discrimination around 
the positive diagonal should be equivalent to orientation discrimination 
around the negative diagonal). The equivalence assumption might fail in 
many other situations, and the initial accuracy or the rate of learning could 
differ (e.g., if the switch was from a diagonal to a cardinal reference angle, 
0°). 

Specificity at the point of initial transfer has often been evaluated by eye. 
Given the task equivalence of T and X, the transfer-without-baseline 
paradigm is relatively simple to interpret. If learning is completely specific, 
the training curves for T and X are essentially identical. If transfer is 
complete, then continued training on X takes off where training on T ends. 
For intermediate cases, researchers have used specificity indices to quantify 
the amount of specificity (and its inverse, transfer). Transfer is the 
improvement in performance at the point of the task switch (e.g., the first 
performance measurement for X) relative to an untrained baseline, while 
specificity is the return toward untrained baseline performance.!°* Ahissar 
and Hochstein! defined a specificity index as the proportion of 
improvement during initial training that does not transfer. For contrast- 


threshold measurements (with input values in units of performance), the 
specificity score is 


Ja (Cx P i ) 
> 


(Cr 
The contrasts for the first and last blocks of practice in the training task T 
are C; and C; , and Cy, is the contrast threshold for the first block in the 
transfer task X. Performance in task X is directly compared to that of task T, 
which requires task equivalence (otherwise a paradigm using control 
measures of learning in X should be selected; see subsection 3.8.4). This 
index also works best if ©;,, is measured at nearly asymptotic levels (figure 
3.19). Otherwise, C7 „ may require correction for where it would have been 
at the next time point, or Cs to substitute for Cz ; see Jeter et al.'6 If full 
training functions of both T and X are available, fitted functions may 
provide better estimates of values entered into S. However, the literature has 
almost always used the empirically measured values. 
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Figure 3.19 


Contrast-threshold learning in a transfer-without-baseline paradigm, which assumes equivalence of 
the training and transfer tasks, T = X, including illustrations of specificity index S and the training- 


equivalent transfer index t, = + 1 (A; - x = 0.6, a; = x = 0.1, pr =- x = 1). Definitions of the values of 
contrast C are explained in the text. 


In the context of testing model forms, assuming the power function for 
group data for example, a system of two equations is jointly fit to the data: 


C (t) = At +a (3.6) 
and 
Cy (ty) = Aty +4 Px +a. (3.7) 


As aresult of the equivalence assumptions, these equations constrain A and 
a to be the same for X and T. The immediate transfer from T to X, te, can be 
estimated from the data by assuming a single learning rate, p = pr = py. This 
learning-rate equivalence can also be further tested in model comparisons. 
If only a single data point Cy, is available for the transfer task, a single-point 
estimate of te is estimated by interpolation on the function T. See figure 3.19 
for an illustration. 


3.8.3 Transfer-with-Baseline Paradigm 

In most situations, T and X are not equivalent, and this demands another 
paradigm. There are many such examples: assessing whether orientation 
discrimination transfers between the fovea and a peripheral position, 
between orientation discrimination near cardinal and oblique directions, or 
between two distinct judgments on the same stimuli. The most frequently 
used approach in such cases involves baseline measures, or transfer-with- 
baseline paradigms. The transfer task X is assessed (Sometimes briefly) to 
yield a measure X,,.. or sometimes both X and T are assessed in baseline 
measures, then T is trained, and then X is measured to generate a 
posttraining measure Xpos, sometimes followed by more training on X. 
Generally, researchers simply compare Xpos tO Xpre and only occasionally see 
if more is learned in X with more training. 

Although very commonly used, interpretation of the transfer-with- 
baseline paradigms is actually very complicated because baseline 
assessments themselves also provide practice. Often, the fastest change in 
performance occurs early in training, so even in the absence of the training 
task, one would expect learning between the baseline X, = X, and the first 


postswitch block Xpos: = X2. Removing these contaminants in assessments of 
transfer and specificity therefore requires estimation of normative 
performance at X, and modified indices of specificity. Unfortunately, this 
also limits inferences about whether the learning rate for X is the same as it 
would have been without training on T. In short, interpretation of transfer- 
with-baseline studies is often challenging. 

In some cases, however, the expected effects of baseline training can be 
estimated by extrapolation from the subsequent learning curves back to 
predicted initial baseline levels” using a functional equation for the learning 
curves of the transfer task: 


C(t) = Mty tht, (3.8) 


in which t» is set to O for the baseline measures prior to training on T, and is 
set to te, to incorporate transfer from training for blocks following T. A 
schematic of transfer-with-baseline paradigms is illustrated in figure 3.20. 
Fitting discontinuities in the learning curve between the pretraining baseline 
and the first posttraining block of practice with estimates of transfer t, 
requires a significant assessment of the learning curve for the transfer task, 
something that rarely occurs. Sometimes, researchers try to mitigate 
learning during baseline assessment by keeping the baseline assessment 
brief or by eliminating feedback. However, without explicit comparisons to 
controls, we cannot know with full certainty whether these approaches are 
successful. 
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Figure 3.20 


Contrast-threshold learning curves in a transfer-with-baseline paradigm with nonequivalent T and X 
tasks; learning from the baseline assessment of X (block 1) should be incorporated in the analysis. 
The dashed line shows (hypothetical) training on X without transfer, with x marking expected 
improvement from the pretraining baseline to the posttraining baseline. The solid curve shows some 
transfer, with te = +1.2 (àr =0.6, a; =0.1, pr = 1; Ay =0.7, ay = 0.15, py = 1.2). This approach requires 
fitting functions, equivalent to using function-derived inputs to specificity indices. 


3.8.4 Transfer-of-Training Paradigm 
A more direct but infrequently used approach to measuring specificity and 
transfer is the transfer-of-training paradigm, which compares a trained 
group and a control group. T and X need not be equivalent but can differ in 
arbitrary ways. Training in X after training in T is compared with training a 
separate control group Xo not previously trained by T. A more complete 
option goes on to train the X, group on T (e.g., training without baseline 
with two groups that differ in the order of training). 

The advantage of this paradigm is that all aspects of the learning curves 
X and Xo can be compared—the impact of training T on the initial level and 
the rate of learning of X. The disadvantage is that transfer and specificity 
cannot be assessed for individual observers but only between groups of 
observers. Since perceptual learning often shows substantial individual 
variation, large groups of subjects may be required. In these designs using a 


control group, the same analyses can be carried out as in transfer-without- 
baseline design (subsection 3.8.2), substituting the measures from the 
control group on the transfer task for the measures in the training task. 
Some of the issues are illustrated in figure 3.21. 
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Figure 3.21 


Contrast-threshold learning in a transfer-of-training paradigm comparing performance after training 
on one task (right) to (control) performance without training (left) (Ar = 0.6, ar = 0.1, pr= 1; Ax = 0.7, 
ax = 0.15, px = 1.2), with ter.x = +1.2 and tex.r = +2.0 (light and dark circles show data, and the 
dashed and dotted curves project control curves from T and X). Transfer indices te are estimated from 
model fits to data; specificity indices, S, are estimated by reading Cz and Cz „ from control curves 
(left) and Cy from the posttraining curves (right) (or vice versa for pretraining X on T) or from fitted 
estimates (see the text). 


3.8.5 Alternation-Training Paradigm 

Another rarely used design is the alternation-training paradigm. In this 
paradigm, stimuli or tasks T and X are trained in alternation for several 
cycles of training; this requires a choice of the rate of alternation (i.e., every 
20 trials or every 2,000 trials). This paradigm is especially powerful for 
assessing cases in which T and X are learned completely independently or 
may interact in push-pull competition in which changes that improve one 
task may damage the other. If T and X are learned independently—are 


completely specific—then alternation measures slices from the respective 
independent learning curves. The learning curves for each task 
independently can be reassembled by graphing performance as a function of 
the blocks of training on each task alone. The left panel of figure 3.22 
shows independent learning curves for tasks T and X, with one (the thin 
line) shifted right; the horizontal dotted lines indicate the maximum (A + a) 
and minimum (q) thresholds, which are assumed to be the same in the two 
tasks for this illustration. The right panel shows the result for independently 
learned tasks, where training segments of the original curves for T and X 
are simply shifted into the alternated training windows. 
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Figure 3.22 


Schematic illustrations of the alternation-training paradigm to test for task-training interactions 
resulting from specificity or transfer. Independent training of two stimulus/task conditions X and Y 
with one shown offset to the other in training trials (a); alternation blocks of training X and training 
Y with tasks that are colearned independently with full specificity (b) (see the text for explanation). 


This paradigm has the power to reveal either independence, cross 
transfer, or switching costs that would be ambiguous or difficult to 
document in shorter nonalternation designs. Sometimes, the first two cycles 
of training are ambiguous with respect to push-pull competition or 
Switching costs between tasks. Explicit consideration of push-pull 
competition leading to transfer or switching costs also emphasizes the 
obvious fact that transfer may be either negative or positive, or a mixture of 
both. Such situations require model-based treatment. See Petrov, Dosher, 
and Lu,” Huang, Lu, and Dosher,2 and Petrov, Dosher, and Lu! for 
experimental examples. 


3.8.6 Unequal Trial Mixture Paradigm 


The unequal trial mixture paradigm, created by Liu and Vaina! as another 
way to test transfer, alternates T and X on a regular trial-by-trial sequence 
of T-T-X. They argue that (we have substituted our notation of T and X in 
the quotation) “if, however, the learning is not stimulus specific, but 
transfers between the two attributes T and X, we would expect that more 
improvement occurs in condition X than in condition T, because X is 
lagging behind T in the learning sequence. ... After 3n trials (2n T and n 
X), if learning transfers from T to X, then the amount of improvement for 
the n X trials should be greater than for the first n T trials”!° (p. 347). This 
paradigm was used to assess transfer within a short single session of 
training for motion in two directions.' 1° If learning of T and X is 
completely specific and independent (and both show learning), then 
performance should be ordered T1 = X < T2 (T1 refers to the first half and 
T2 to the second half of all T trials; the order refers to positive performance 
such as percentage correct); for example, T1 is the same as X, and T2 is 
better. If there is some positive transfer between T and X, then performance 
should be ordered T1 < X < T2. This paradigm, as applied, makes the same 
strong equivalence assumptions as the training-without-baseline paradigm. 
T and X must have the same initial performance level and the same learning 
rate if trained separately. In some circumstances, the paradigm may also 
require special tests for alternation costs (not examined in the initial study); 
for example, if T and X are different judgments, then in a T-T-X ... trial 
sequence, X trials always involve a judgment change that is only true for 
the first of the pair of T trials. Whether this matters can be tested by 
comparing performance estimated from only the first or only the second of 
a pair of Ts. 


3.8.7 Summary 

Obviously, each of these experimental paradigms for assessing specificity 
and transfer has advantages and disadvantages. The theoretical question, the 
nature of stimulus constraints, and practical considerations may all 
influence the researcher’s selection of an experimental paradigm. Often, 
researchers have elected to use the abbreviated versions of the most 
frequent designs. For example, the transfer-without-baseline and the 
transfer-with-baseline paradigms generally use only a single assessment of 
X rather than including subsequent training in X. Such abbreviated 


assessments cannot assess whether the training T affects the subsequent rate 
of perceptual learning in X. Observationally, it seems that a particular 
choice of paradigm often becomes habitual in a particular domain. This 
appendix sought to provide information that will guide the selection of the 
paradigm and analysis best suited to the question being pursued. 


3.9 Appendix B: Effects of Measurement Grain 


Any empirical assessment of learning necessarily chooses a grain of 
measurement. The primary measures of performance used in the literature 
(whether percentage correct, discriminability d', contrast threshold, or 
difference threshold) each require significant sample sizes to yield 
reasonable estimates and therefore typically use 60-500 trials per point. As 
with any other measurement, any resulting estimates of learning depend on 
the scale. For example, weather temperature can be listed as variations 
within a day or as monthly averages, and while tied together, these 
measures reveal different properties. One reason that measuring threshold at 
the end of blocks (or sessions) has been seen as reasonable is that learning 
in perceptual tasks in many cases seemed to extend over thousands of trials 
and many days of practice. However, the observation that learning 
continues for a long time does not rule out a more rapid early component of 
learning. Even if there is no separate rapid early phase, block-level 
estimates of the initial levels of performance in the training task or in the 
first block in the transfer task can be both biased and highly variable." 11 
The traditional measures of specificity and transfer are unusually sensitive 
to these initial levels. 

The ability to carry out rapid and efficient performance measurements, 
typically with sophisticated adaptive methods that allow changing state,!!° 
111 may open the field to very flexible methods of training and assessment. 
Such adaptive methods permit more accurate assessments of performance at 
the very beginning of practice. They permit estimates of rapid early phases 
of learning (if they exist), and fine-grained assessments of the functional 
forms of change. They also provide a window into perceptual learning that 
is closer to the trial-by-trial, or experience-by-experience, learning 
implemented in most quantitative models. This appendix illustrates some of 
the issues with such methods. 


Learned improvements in performance with training or practice may be 
either rapid or slow, and the challenge is to provide accurate and precise 
measures. Existing methods of measurement (e.g., percentage correct or d’) 
that aggregate performance over a certain number of trials tend to use a 
coarse scale of measurement. Other commonly used adaptive methods (e.g., 
adaptive “n-down/m-up” staircases," 13 Quest,!'4 "5 the stochastic 
approximation method,!'© and the accelerated stochastic approximation 
method!) have other issues. They were developed to estimate an 
unchanging performance level over the series of trials used to produce a 
threshold measurement and are therefore not statistically optimized for 
estimation when performance is in flux. Either of these kinds of measures 
may suffice if the learning is slow (although there are consequences for the 
variability of the estimates). On the other hand, derived measures of 
specificity and transfer may require measures that are more accurate and 
less variable. 

Although the detailed implications require the simulation of underlying 
processes, with different learning rates, as they interact with different 
assessment measures, the general point is that since it may take 80 or 100 
trials, for example, to estimate contrast threshold with a staircase, this limits 
the grain of measurement. Also, some methods, such as staircases, tend to 
eliminate trials early in the measurement block, so rapid learning in the first 
50 trials may be missed, the initial level is more variable, and fits to the 
learning curve are consequently less constrained. 

An alternative method assumes a learning curve and uses each new data 
point to update the parameter estimates of that curve on a trial-by-trial 
basis.!° 111 One of these, the quick-change-detection (or qCD),!!" 118 was 
designed to estimate the threshold on a trial-by-trial basis. It assumes the 


threshold learning curve is an exponential function 7(6,n)=Aexp "lea, 
Y 


where 6=(A,y,a) are the exponential parameters (called the generating 
parameters), œ is the asymptotic performance after extensive practice, A is 
the amount by which the initial performance exceeds this, y is the learning 
rate, and n is the training trial. The method sets priors over 6 and computes 
an optimal value (e.g., stimulus contrast) used for testing on the first trial. 
Then, Bayesian methods are used to update the probability distributions for 


these parameters based on the accuracy of the response and then select a 
most informative stimulus value to test on the next trial. 

The gCD provides an estimate of the threshold on each trial, as well as 
measures of the credible interval for each parameter (see figure 3.23). Then, 
at the end of training, the estimates of the threshold on each trial can be 
revised using all the trial information to give the best estimates of the 
generating parameters. Several simulation studies have shown that these 
trial-by-trial estimates are close to unbiased and significantly less variable 
(by a factor of more than four in many cases) than measures acquired 
through the typical three-down, one-up staircase methods with 80- or 160- 
trial blocks. These more precise estimates of initial thresholds in the 
training and transfer tasks in turn lead to more accurate estimates of transfer 
and more accurate specificity indices. 1 
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quick-change-detection (qCD) method with trial-by-trial estimates of threshold and (b) using a 
standard 3:1 staircase once a block. Fitting the two forms of data with the exponential form with 
simulated distributions of the parameter estimates for À (the initial level above asymptote) are shown 
for (c) the qCD and (d) the staircase methods. The qCD estimates are less biased and have 
significantly smaller standard deviations. 


Using these improved trial-by-trial estimates of performance, especially 
of the performance early in learning, then flows through to better estimates 
of specificity—because specificity has often focused on the comparisons of 
initial performance in the first training task and in the transfer task. The 


specificity indices take initial training points as key inputs (together with 
the easier-to-estimate asymptotic levels late in learning). It then follows 
directly that improving the estimates of initial performance will also 
improve the estimates of specificity and transfer and their corresponding 
indices. "° 
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Mechanisms 


Any perceptual judgment requires that an observer respond to meaningful signal information in the 
face of noise. This noise can be located in the stimulus or in the many sensory representation(s) of 
the brain. Finding the signal in the noise leads to successful perception. Perceptual learning must then 
improve performance by improving the signal-to-noise ratio, which requires either improving the 
signal or reducing the noise. This can occur through several mechanisms, which we outline in this 
chapter. It can occur by excluding or filtering external noise in the physical stimulus, by amplifying 
the stimulus input relative to internal noise, or by changing the response or gain properties of the 
system. The first two of these play an important role in perceptual learning and all three can be 
assessed by combining external-noise tests with a model of the observer. The observer model 
incorporates known properties of the visual system to form a “front end” for signal detection analysis 
that will play an important role in subsequent computational models of learning. 


4.1 A Signal-and-Noise Analysis of the Mechanisms of Perceptual Learning 


So far, we have looked at the major phenomena of perceptual learning and 
its specificity and transfer. In this chapter, we ask the next logical question: 
what are the mechanisms through which perceptual learning improves 
performance? The answers to this question use analyses that derive from 
signal detection theory and related models of the perceptual observer. These 
analyses examine an observer’s ability to discriminate a target signal from 
two kinds of noise: noise intrinsic to neural processing and noise deriving 
from competing stimuli (i.e., external noise). How does the observer detect 
the presence of a signal and/or discriminate one signal from another? In 
either case, the relevant signal(s) must be extracted from the surrounding 
noise in the stimulus input (external noise) and/or the noise generated by 


variability in processing (internal noise). The process of extraction, as we 
will see, is central to the mechanisms of perceptual learning. 

An everyday example may help illustrate the possible mechanisms 
involved. Imagine that you are speaking on your cell phone to a friend and 
the volume is at a middle setting. If your friend is speaking from a noisy 
party with many competing conversations, your ability to hear the signal 
message will be limited by the extraneous sounds. In this case, it is said to 
be limited by the external noise—noise in the physical stimulus. Turning up 
the volume on your phone will not solve the problem; it simply turns up the 
volume of the other voices (the external noise) at the same time that it 
increases the volume of your friend’s voice (the signal). Instead, you might 
ask your friend to put her hand around her phone or to ask the background 
speakers to be quieter. Either action excludes or filters out the external noise 
in the background. On the other hand, if your friend is speaking from a very 
quiet environment and you are having trouble hearing her, then the 
limitations are intrinsic to your auditory system. In this case, boosting the 
signal either by increasing the volume setting on the phone or by asking 
your friend to speak more loudly would help make the message 
interpretable. (This amplification would be relative to the internal noise of 
your auditory system.) A third possible mechanism of learning is more 
intuitively grasped by using the example of your phone’s camera. If a 
section of the image seems too dark or too light, touching it adjusts the 
overall range for dark and light in the image before you take a photograph. 
If the camera is facing the light so a face in the image is too dark, touching 
the face will lighten it and change the response to the very bright light. 
Processes that change the response to inputs are called changes in gain. 
Unlike changes in sensitivity to internal or external noise, this changes the 
response of the system to inputs. 

Each of these three mechanisms—filtering of external noise, 
amplification of the stimulus relative to internal noise or limits, and 
changing the gain of the system—represents a distinct way by which you 
can improve the signal-to-noise ratio in perception. Regardless of the 
perceptual task, learning must use one or another of these mechanisms or 
perhaps more than one. 

In this chapter, we put forward a framework of quantitative tests that 
identify which of the three mechanisms sketched here underlie learning in 


any given task. We go on to show what certain specially designed 
experiments have revealed about the mechanisms actually used in a number 
of classic perceptual learning paradigms. Although much of what follows 
will be technical, the essential predictions of the models reveal signature 
patterns of performance associated with each mechanism. The empirical 
results paint a picture of the observer as a very intelligent agent: even when 
initially focusing on relevant evidence used to perform a task, the observer 
may yet learn to do an even better job of finding the signal in the noise. 


4.2 Signal Detection Theory (SDT) 


Signal detection theory (SDT)!2 is one of the most important and widely 
used theoretical paradigms to estimate and analyze the discriminability of 
different signals, and the decision factors related to setting criteria for 
responses. As will be familiar to anyone well versed in SDT, the 
distributions of evidence that derive from a signal in noise or noise without 
a signal differ in their mean values, and a “signal present” response occurs 
when the sampled value of evidence exceeds a decision criterion. (The two 
categories may also be stimulus type A or type B rather than stimulus 
present or absent.) The SDT framework is primarily designed to distinguish 
discriminability from the decision criteria that separate the evidence 
distribution into responses.'! 2 By assuming that a given form, such as the 
Gaussian distribution, describes the evidence from different stimuli, the 
discriminability (i.e., the difference between the means of the evidence 
distributions relative to their variability) and the criterion can be estimated. 

The SDT framework is one of the most powerful and widespread 
approaches to the behavioral analysis of human performance and has a long 
history in a number of fields, from cellular physiology to human memory, 
perception, and certain forms of abstract decision-making.’ And yet, as a 
descriptive framework rather than a predictive one, there are important 
processes that it does not address. It does not reveal how the signal is 
processed into an internal representation, for instance, nor does it tell us 
anything about the sources and characteristics of the noise. In this sense, the 
SDT is so widely applicable precisely because it does not impose a domain- 
specific structure. 


The technology that we use in this chapter, combining external-noise 
paradigms with an observer model, seeks to specify how the distributions of 
evidence arise from the external stimulus and internal processes and noises. 
Such an analysis, though used far less frequently in the field, could 
theoretically be applicable to different levels within a sensory domain: at 
the cellular level of individual neurons or groups of neurons, at the level of 
a functional module, or at the level of the observer as a whole. This model 
thus ties the physical properties of the external stimulus to the internal 
representations that are created from them, which in turn become the 
distributions assumed by signal detection theory. 

In what follows, we begin with a discussion of a simple perceptual 
template model (PTM)?:° of the observer and sample experiments that can 
be used to specify the model and its parameters. The PTM provides a model 
of the whole observer that characterizes the input-output relationships based 
on behavioral data. Each component of the PTM is essential to a 
quantitative model of human behavior. This framework can also be used to 
quantify the mechanisms by which perceptual learning occurs.® !° Each of 
the three different mechanisms can be detected from measured changes in 
specific parameter values, each of which leads to signature patterns of the 
behavioral data.!° As we will see, these mechanisms are analogous to the 
concepts of amplification, filtering, and gain control in the signal- 
processing domain. Related concepts, under slightly different names (see 
table 4.1), are discussed again in chapter 5. 


Table 4.1 


Three analogous mechanisms of state change (perceptual learning) in the language of signal 
processing, the PTM observer model, and physiology 


Signal processing PTM observer model Physiology 
Amplification Stimulus enhancement Gain increase 
Filtering External-noise exclusion Retuning 
Gain control Multiplicative noise reduction and/or nonlinearity change Normalization 


The appendix at the end of the chapter (section 4.7) develops further 
technical details about how to specify models and mechanisms. It also 
discusses other methodological or theoretical elaborations, including band- 
pass masking to specify the spatial, temporal, and spatial-frequency and 


orientation sensitivity of the observer; related methods of reverse 
correlation; and how to constrain properties of the model using double-pass 
experiments. 


4.3 A Systems Analysis of Performance in the Observer 


Behavioral psychologists and neuroscientists are often interested in 
characterizing the functional relationships between visual input stimuli and 
behavior. One of the most common frameworks to do this uses 
psychophysical methods. Researchers can use observer models, combined 
with manipulated variations in the amount and kind of external noise, to 
powerfully investigate not only what limits accuracy in performance but 
also how perceptual learning changes these functional relationships. These 
tools can also be used to specify the signal and limiting noise sources and 
which of the three mechanisms are at work in the perceptual learning of any 
given task. Any learning model must in turn include the components of the 
PTM and address these mechanisms. 


4.3.1 Observer Models of Human Performance 

An observer model quantifies the input-output function of the observer, or 
the psychophysical relationship that associates behavioral decisions with 
different stimulus manipulations. In particular, the model specifies the 
transformation from the stimulus to the internal representation and then to 
the response—with this last stage typically using standard SDT to specify 
the response for any given value on an evidence axis. Modeling the noises 
(internal variability) in the internal representation is key to predicting 
performance. Noise makes the perceptual process stochastic, generating 
random internal variables and the corresponding trial-to-trial variability in 
responses to the same physical stimulus, and it is the noise that typically 
limits performance accuracy.'! 

Every observer model has a template (or templates) for the target 
pattern(s) of the task. A template is essentially a detector tuned to a task- 
relevant stimulus. The output of the template is then processed through 
nonlinear gain stages, and several sources of noise are added at different 
stages. The SDT decision module then converts the noisy internal response 
into an overt behavioral response. Performance is better when the stimulus 


is a good match to the template, the contrast of the stimulus is high, and 
external and internal noises are low. 

Good observer models possess robust predictive power. They make it 
possible to forecast an observer’s behavioral performance for many varied 
stimuli after measuring performance in a few conditions. In that sense, they 
are generative models of human performance. By measuring a few observer 
characteristics (estimating parameters), we can predict the performance 
over a wide range of possible stimuli that vary in contrast or in external 
noise (visual noise masking). Absent the observer model framework, we 
would need to exhaustively tile a stimulus space that crosses several levels 
of contrast and several levels of external noise, perform a relatively large 
number of experimental tests, and then interpolate to make predictions 
about performance in untested stimuli. Ultimately, a good observer model 
can use a small experiment to estimate parameters of the observer in order 
to make many predictions about that observer’s performance in a wide 
range of situations with different stimuli, different task demands, and 
different decisions. 

Observer models also provide a theoretical framework to quantify the 
possible changes in performance caused by manipulations of perceptual 
learning. The model thus allows us to understand how training (or other 
manipulations, such as attention) affects the state of the observer by seeing 
how some estimated parameters of the observer model (such as signal 
responses, noises, or nonlinearity) change. By examining how these 
characteristics of the observer change as a result of a given manipulation, 
this framework allows us to identify the mechanisms by which perceptual 
learning alters performance—with one or more of the three mechanisms— 
and to make predictions over a wide range of stimuli. 

In the simplest observer models, a single template (or sometimes the 
difference between two templates) generates a noisy decision variable that 
in turn leads to the response. More advanced or elaborated observer models 
can be more complicated—involving a network of templates and processes. 
These so-called multichannel models usually include many templates 
designed to detect different possible features or patterns that may operate at 
an array of different retinal locations. In this class of models, a decision 
module must transform (e.g., selectively weight) a pattern of activities 
across the responses of many templates into the final response variable and 


then a behavioral response. These more complicated observer models 
(which are described in the Model section in chapters 6-8) may include 
multiple channels or multiple templates, physiological response 
nonlinearities and interactions, multiple sources of internal noise, and even 
more complex decision rules. 


4.3.2 The Perceptual Template Model (PTM) 
A number of prominent observer models have been developed over the last 
few decades: the linear amplifier model,” the induced-noise model,!3 the 
linear amplifier model with decision uncertainty,'* the induced-noise and 
uncertainty model,'® and the perceptual template model.®: t6 The perceptual 
template model (PTM) is the most powerful of these, as it incorporates the 
major components of prior observer models, incomplete in themselves, to 
account for the fullest possible range of experimental results. By estimating 
a few key parameters, the PTM can provide a quantitative functional form 
that specifies the distributions of evidence and ultimately predict the signal- 
to-noise ratio (d') of the behavioral performance. Many studies have shown 
that the PTM provides an excellent account of a wide range of 
psychophysical data.*! 16-21 

As figure 4.1 illustrates, the PTM contains a number of components. For 
a discrimination task, these must include perceptual templates tuned to two 
stimuli in the task. For example, if the task requires discriminating the 
orientation of a Gabor as horizontal or vertical, one template would be 
tuned to each. (Alternatively, there could be a single template in the case of 
detecting a specific stimulus.) The PTM also incorporates a nonlinear 
transducer function (akin to known nonlinearities in neural response), 
which describes the relationship between the stimulus contrast and the 
internal response. It also includes two different internal noise sources: 
multiplicative and additive internal noises. These describe the stochastic 
nature of the internal representations in response to the same stimulus. The 
final component is a decision module. It is important to note that 
multiplicative internal noise increases as a function of the contrast energy in 
the stimulus and is related to Weber law behavior (in which larger 
differences are required for discrimination at higher contrasts), while 
additive internal noise limits the absolute threshold for very low-contrast 
stimuli. Taken together, the templates, nonlinearity, and external and 


internal noise determine the mean and the variability of a decision variable 
(e.g., internal evidence) that is passed to an appropriate signal detection 
module. This overall system is a step forward from simple SDT. General 
signal detection theory simply assumes that underlying distributions (with 
certain means and variances) exist, but does not tie these distributions to 
specific transformations of the physical properties of the stimulus. The 
PTM, by contrast, quantitatively describes precisely the translation of the 
stimulus input to noisy internal representations and then to behavioral 
decision. 
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Figure 4.1 


The perceptual template model (PTM) includes a perceptual template tuned to the signal stimulus, a 
nonlinear transducer function, multiplicative and additive internal noises, and a decision module. 
Modified from Lu and Dosher,' figure 15a. 


The fully stochastic PTM model is somewhat complicated; fortunately, 
its predictions can be approximated by a simple set of analytic equations. 
Here we present equations for a simple two-alternative identification task 
that involves discrimination between orthogonal (or nearly orthogonal) 
stimuli. The input stimulus on any trial is a signal (target) stimulus with 
contrast c and possibly external (masking) noise with variance o2,. This 
stimulus is processed through two pathways in each of two templates. In the 
signal pathway, one perceptual template selectively tuned for the signal 
stimulus (e.g., +45° Gabor relative to vertical) responds to the input 
stimulus with gain B. An orthogonal (e.g., -45° Gabor) template’s mean 
response to the signal stimulus is 0. The gain of the templates to white 
Gaussian noise at maximum contrast is normalized or set to 1.0. The signal 
pathway includes a nonlinear transducer function Output = sign 


(Input)|Input|’ with nonlinearity parameter y. The variance of multiplicative 
noise is proportional (Nmu) to the output of the multiplicative-noise pathway 
which also has a nonlinear transducer y' (which could equal y). This form of 
nonlinearity is generally consistent with that observed in neural systems and 
the results from the pattern vision literature.22 23 

The outputs of the signal and noise pathways are combined with another 
internal additive noise (with variance of o2,,) and become the evidence for 
decision. If observers must discriminate between two stimuli, the response 
reflects the difference in the responses in the two templates. In the 
preceding example, if the observer is discriminating whether a stimulus is a 
+45° or a —45° Gabor, one of the templates provides a good match to one 
stimulus, and the orthogonal template provides a good match to the other 
stimulus. 

In the template detector that matches the signal, the mean internal 
response is fy cy and the total variance of the internal response is 
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In the template that mismatches the signal (but matches the alternative), the 
mean of the internal response to the mismatched stimulus is 0 and the total 
variance of the internal response is 
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For such a two-alternative forced identification task, the PTM predicts that 
the average signal-to-noise ratio (d’) is 
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Correspondingly, the probability that the response is correct is computed as 
the probability that the response of the matching template exceeds the 
response of the mismatching template, assuming the distributions are 
Gaussian: 
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The PTM equations account for performance in a wide range of stimulus 
conditions with as few as four parameters: gain of the template to a matched 
signal p, nonlinearity y, multiplicative internal noise Nm» and additive 
internal noise O4- By estimating these four parameters, it predicts the d' or 
corresponding percentage correct for stimuli of different target contrasts c 
and different levels of external noise in the stimulus ©,,,- 

Most observer models, including the PTM, were developed to account 
for detection or discrimination of orthogonal or nearly orthogonal stimuli. 
The PTM has been extended to handle the discrimination of very similar 
(nonorthogonal) stimuli, which involves overlapping templates, both of 
which may respond to the same stimulus, leading to an elaborated PTM” 
(see section 4.7). 


4.3.3 Specifying the PTM with External-Noise Methods 

External-noise experiments have been developed to constrain the parameter 
estimates of the PTM, especially the internal-noise and nonlinearity 
parameters.** 12 This is the method by which the observer can be efficiently 
described and within which the mechanisms of learning can be 
characterized. In such experiments, titrated amounts of external noise are 
added to the signal stimulus; the detection of a stimulus or discrimination 
between stimuli is measured for a number of levels (or types) of external 
noise (see figures 4.2 and 4.3). By adding external noise that the 
experimenter controls, the other sources of internal noise can be compared 
to an externally controlled and measurable quantity; they can be 
benchmarked against the external noise in the stimulus. 
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Figure 4.2 


Examples of different external-noise levels without (a) and with (b) a Gabor signal stimulus, and (c) 
contrast threshold versus external-noise contrast (TvC) functions at three accuracy levels (d’). 
Internal noise limits performance at low external noise, while external noise limits performance at 
high external noise. After Dosher and Lu,” figure 3. 
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Figure 4.3 


Signature mechanisms of perceptual learning in the perceptual template model (PTM): (a) stimulus 
enhancement (amplification) improves performance in low external noise; (b) external-noise 
exclusion (filtering) improves performance in high external noise; (c) gain control reduces internal 
multiplicative noise. Mixtures of (a) and (b) can be distinguished from (c) by considering two 
criterion performance levels. Modified from Dosher and Lu,” figure 3. 


Experimental applications of the PTM model that use this method 
usually test detection or discrimination of a signal in noise at each of five to 
nine logarithmically spaced external-noise levels. These so-called 
equivalent internal-noise methods traditionally measure signal contrast 
thresholds as a function of external noise at a single performance level (e.g., 
75% correct). This is insufficient to fully characterize the observer; full 
specification of the PTM requires either measuring contrast psychometric 
functions at each level of external noise or estimating threshold contrast 
while keeping performance accuracy constant at each of three performance 
accuracy levels in each external-noise condition (see section 4.7 for a 
technical elaboration of these points). 

Graphs of contrast thresholds measured as a function of external noise 
contrast in the stimulus have a characteristic shape (figure 4.2). These so- 
called contrast threshold versus external-noise contrast (TvC) functions 


reveal that at high levels of external noise, performance is limited by the 
external noise (such that contrast threshold increases directly with external 
noise contrast, usually with a slope of 1), while at low levels of external 
noise, performance is limited by internal noise (such that contrast threshold 
does not depend on small variations in external-noise contrast). 

This functional relationship between contrast threshold and the contrast 
of external noise can be modeled quantitatively. A formula for the threshold 
signal contrast c, as a function of external-noise contrast ©,,, and the contrast 
threshold corresponding to a d’ performance level can be derived for the 
PTM by rewriting the fundamental signal-to-noise equation (4.3) to yield 
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This equation characterizes the performance of the observer at a given 
signal-to-noise ratio (d') across multiple external-noise conditions. To get 
the best estimates of PTM parameters and good tests of the model, this 
equation is fit to experimental TvC measurements at several signal-to-noise 
ratios; measurement at three d’ levels is generally sufficient. Other external- 
noise methods, such as band-pass masking and reverse-correlation 
regression methods, can further specify the perceptual template. (These 
methods are described more fully in section 4.7.) 


4.4 Using External Noise to Study Perceptual Learning 


Taken together, external-noise methods and the PTM observer models form 
a powerful tool. When the two are used in conjunction, it becomes possible 
to discriminate between the distinct mechanisms of perceptual learning, as 
each mechanism will make signature predictions about changes in the TvC 
curves with practice. 

As described at the start of the chapter, there are three major mechanisms 
by which perceptual learning could modify behavior that are intuitively 
analogous to the concepts of amplification, filtering, and gain control in the 
signal-processing domain. To recapitulate, amplification increases the 
response to the signal stimulus, which improves the ratio of the signal to the 
internal additive noise; filtering refers to changing which aspects of the 
stimulus are weighted in the response, usually by filtering out external 


noise; and gain control refers to changes in the response of the system that 
allow it to shift sensitivity to different magnitudes of input stimuli, which 
often involves normalization or another nonlinearity. These three concepts 
are implemented within the PTM observer model as stimulus enhancement, 
external-noise exclusion, and multiplicative internal noise reduction or 
nonlinearity change. When training (or some other intervention, such as 
attention) modifies the response to a given stimulus, this change must in 
turn reflect a change in one or more of these mechanisms. 

The same three mechanisms also have analogs in the physiological 
literature, especially in cellular recording. Contrast gain change, analogous 
to amplification, increases the gain of the system to stimulus contrast 
without changes in the tuning sensitivity of a neuron.” 2° Retuning is a 
change in the sensitivity profile of the neuron with respect to some stimulus 
feature, which may occur without changing the maximum gain or maximum 
response.2” 2° Normalization refers to setting the maximum response of the 
cell based on the total energy in its input.” 

The point here is not to equate these three analytic domains but rather to 
suggest that analogous mechanisms of perceptual learning are at work in 
each. The functional properties of each mechanism can thus be studied at 
different levels. In this chapter, we focus on a behavioral approach based on 
external noise manipulations and observer models; however, in principle, 
similar questions could be studied at the level of physiology, as changed 
behavior in individual neurons or populations of neurons. Indeed, the 
concepts, models, and technology of the PTM model could well be applied 
at the level of either the individual observer or the population of neurons. 


4.4.1 Mechanisms and Signatures of Perceptual Learning in the PTM 

The predicted performance signatures of perceptual learning® !° reflect 
different ways that learning might affect the parameters of the PTM. 
Stimulus enhancement (modeled equivalently as reduction in internal 
additive noise), external-noise filtering, and reduction in internal 
multiplicative noise and/or change in nonlinearity each make unique 
predictions about the effect of learning (figure 4.3). In fact, the same 
framework has also been applied to attention, adaptation, or other observer 
changes. 


The mechanism of stimulus enhancement, or relative amplification of the 
stimulus compared to internal noise, is implemented as a multiplier on 
internal additive noise Agad(t). This leads to improved performance (reduced 
thresholds) in zero or low external noise (figure 4.3a). There will be no 
improvement when high external noise is the primary limiting factor, 
because relative amplification benefits the external noise as well as the 
signal in the stimulus. 

The mechanism of external-noise exclusion, or improved filtering of 
external noise, is implemented as a multiplier on external noise A,,,(t). This 
predicts improved performance in high external noise (figure 4.3b). This 
has no impact in the absence of external noise in the stimulus. This 
mechanism might reflect improvements in focus on the appropriate time, 
spatial region, and/or contents of the signal stimulus. 

The third mechanism is reduction in internal multiplicative noise. The 
magnitude of multiplicative noise is proportional to the contrast in the 
stimulus. This mechanism of change may correspond with a multiplier on 
multiplicative noise Amu(t). This mechanism improves performance in both 
high and low levels of external noise in a way that depends on the accuracy 
level or threshold requirement (figure 4.3c). 

These distinct mechanisms in perceptual learning are captured as 
changes over practice or time t in the parameters of the PTM model: 
reduction in internal additive noise Agad(t), external-noise filtering Aex(t), or 
changes in internal multiplicative noise Amu(t) (and/or nonlinearity y). 
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These equations were first developed from a simple PTM model used for 
detection or discrimination that is limited by contrast rather than stimulus 


similarity (orthogonal or nearly orthogonal), though corresponding 
signature patterns have been developed for tasks in which very similar 
stimuli are being discriminated. 9. 2° 21 

The mechanisms at work can be deduced from changes in PTM 
parameters and from their corresponding signature changes in performance. 
If perceptual learning improves performance only in conditions of low 
external noise, this identifies the mechanism as stimulus enhancement; if it 
improves performance only in conditions of high external noise, this 
identifies the mechanism as external-noise exclusion or filtering. Often, 
however, learning improves performance in both low and high external 
noise. In this case, the pattern may reflect a mixture of both mechanisms or 
might reflect reduction in internal multiplicative noise or changes in 
nonlinearity. These two interpretations are discriminated by examining 
performance at two different threshold levels (e.g., d' of 1.5 and 1.0): ona 
log contrast axis, performance improvements will be the same at several 
threshold levels for stimulus enhancement, external noise exclusion, or their 
mixture—a property called the equivalent shift relationship. If either 
multiplicative internal noise or nonlinearity changes, however, the 
improvements (on the log scale) are larger at higher performance 
accuracies, and the equivalent shift relationship fails (see figure 4.3 for the 
shift relationship). Measurement at two or more criterion performance 
levels identifies the mechanisms.° !° While in principle any mechanism 
could be involved, changes in multiplicative noise and nonlinearity have in 
fact never been observed. (As we will see in chapter 6, reweighting models 
can produce several of these mechanisms and combinations of them.) 


4.4.2 A Typical External-Noise Study of Perceptual Learning 

The PTM observer model and external-noise tests have been deployed in 
several task domains. In this section, we introduce a basic (hypothetical) 
study design that uses external noise. In this example, learning is studied for 
letter identification. A 10-alternative forced-choice identification of spatial- 
frequency filtered Sloan letters is tested in multiple levels of external noise. 
The performance measure is the stimulus (letter) contrast that produces 
threshold performance levels for multiple conditions of white external 
noise: the standard deviation Gex is set to one of eight levels (e.g., 0, 0.02, 
0.04, 0.08, 0.12, 0.16, 0.25, and 0.33), where o,,, = 0 is no external noise 


and Gex = 0.33 is the largest Gaussian standard deviation of noise contrasts 
that can be presented on the display device (i.e., about one-third of the 
achievable luminance range from its midvalue). In this hypothetical 
experiment, contrast thresholds might be measured with adaptive staircases, 
perhaps a one-down, one-up (1:1) staircase and a one-down, two-up (1:2) 
Staircase tracking about 50% and 30% correct, respectively. In this 10- 
alternative forced-choice task, these accuracies correspond with d' of 1.5 
and 0.9. Performance is measured for each session over, say, five days, with 
16 thresholds measured in each session. If each 1:2 staircase is measured in 
80 trials and each 1:1 staircase is measured in 60 trials, this requires 1,120 
trials per session, or 5,600 trials per observer over the five days. Some 
features of this design and possible results are illustrated in figure 4.4. 
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A hypothetical experiment measuring the mechanisms of perceptual learning using an external-noise 
method and the PTM model. (a) Filtered letters for 10 AFC identification (illustrated at high 
contrast). (b) Staircases (1:1 and 1:2) for measuring thresholds at 50% correct and 30% correct before 
and after learning. (c) Hypothetical TvC functions and corresponding PTM curves. (Note that these 
computations ignored stimulus similarities and are for illustration only.) 


The resulting threshold-versus-contrast (TvC) curves at two different 
criterion accuracies are traditionally graphed on log-log axes (often log»). 
This is done primarily because contrast thresholds in high external noise 
can be 10 times or more higher than thresholds in zero external noise; the 


log scale also tends to equate the standard deviations of the threshold 
measures, which often are proportional to the threshold value. The x-axis 
also traditionally graphs the external-noise contrast on a log scale. This log- 
log graph reveals the classic TvC shape. 

A PTM model is fit to the data to evaluate the mechanisms of perceptual 
learning over sessions of practice, using three sets of noise multipliers to 
describe the changes: Agaa(t) for stimulus enhancement (reduction in internal 
additive noise); A.,(t) for external-noise filtering; and A,,,,({t) for relative 
reduction of internal multiplicative noise. These parameters are set to 1 by 
definition for the first session. Estimated multipliers (<1) quantify 
improvements in performance by reducing the limiting noises. Although in 
principle nonlinearity y could change, in practice it rarely or never has. 

When external noise tests were used in the prior literature, before the 
introduction of the PTM (and sometimes even after), researchers generally 
measured only a single threshold function. As a result, they could only use a 
linear amplifier model (LAM) (without nonlinearity or multiplicative 
internal noise) to interpret their results. While the LAM can be informative 
in some ways, mechanisms of learning cannot be fully disambiguated 
without measuring thresholds at multiple performance levels. This is 
because, unfortunately, the LAM model estimates different parameter 
values for every measured performance level, and it fails to provide a 
cohesive (consistent across accuracy levels) description of the observer. It is 
our recommendation that researchers always measure performance for at 
least two threshold levels in studying perceptual learning or attention. 

Further technical details related to the use of staircases (e.g., setting 
Starting values and step sizes), how to fit and compare models, and how to 
carry out power analyses for some related experimental designs were 
treated in an earlier book,*! including some example programs. 


4.5 Mechanisms of Perceptual Learning in Visual Tasks 


For years, perceptual learning research almost always focused solely on the 
presence or absence of learning or on transfer and specificity (phenomena 
treated in chapters 2 and 3, respectively). Only with the development of the 
external-noise paradigm along with observer models could the mechanisms 
of perceptual learning be further examined. In this section, we review the 


now considerable perceptual learning literature that demonstrates the 
existence (in data) of stimulus enhancement (relative amplification) and 
external-noise exclusion (filtering), as well as their mixture; changes in 
nonlinearity or internal multiplicative noise have yet to be observed. 
Performance accuracy will be our focus, although in principle the 
framework could be extended in a variety of ways.°® 


4.5.1 Using External Noise to Understand Perceptual Learning 

One of the first applications of external noise to the study of perceptual 
learning actually predates the observer model. In 1995, Saarinen and Levi°* 
used critical band masking to estimate the orientation sensitivity of Vernier 
judgments and how they changed with learning. Thresholds were shown to 
improve (be reduced) with training, with tuning of orientation sensitivity 
sometimes also occurring. 

Later, the external noise paradigm was used in conjunction with the 
PTM observer model to identify the mechanisms of learning (figure 4.5).° 1° 
In these external noise experiments, two TvC functions were measured in a 
two-alternative forced-choice (2AFC) Gabor orientation identification task 
in the periphery; concurrent letter identification at the fovea was used to 
control fixation. External noise ranged from zero to high (0 to 0.33 in the 
eight steps); contrast thresholds at 79.4% and 70.7% correct were measured 
using adaptive staircases for each session (figure 4.5). In this study, practice 
shifted thresholds down in both low and high external noise, albeit with 
slightly different magnitudes, reflecting a mixture of improvements through 
stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion or filtering (as assessed 
by the PTM model fits). There was a remarkably strong shift relationship 
between the changes observed in the two threshold levels (the magnitudes 
of improvement resulting from perceptual learning are equivalent, in the 
log, at the two performance levels). Such strong shift properties rule out 
changes in multiplicative internal noise and/or nonlinearity.!° Whether and 
to what degree these two perceptual learning mechanisms may be expressed 
separately has been an important question in several subsequent studies. In 
addition, it was in the context of these results that we were first prompted to 
postulate the reweighting hypothesis of perceptual learning.®°: 1° 
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Figure 4.5 


Measuring mechanisms of perceptual learning of orientation discrimination using the external-noise 
method and PTM model. Threshold improvements in low and high noise reflect a combination of 
stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion, consistent with the shift relationship between 
two threshold levels. After Dosher and Lus, part of figure 1. 


Gold et al. extended our analysis to different stimuli and multialternative 
judgments (figure 4.6). 3 Their observers identified which of 10 initially 
novel faces or which of 10 novel exemplars of band-pass-filtered noise 
patterns was shown on each trial. The data closely paralleled our previous 
results,» 1° with performance improving with practice across conditions of 
both low and high external noise, here shown in figure 4.6 in the opposite 
way, as learning curves. (There is other work on learned face recognition.) 
Because threshold was only measured at one criterion accuracy level 
(standard at the time), an LAM was used in the analysis. On this basis, a 
conclusion was drawn by Gold et al. that differed from our own. It was 
asserted that perceptual learning enhances processing efficiency for the 
signal stimuli (the filtered textures and the faces).* The LAM is almost 
surely too simple to draw such a strong conclusion, however, as it cannot 
consistently model performance at different accuracy levels, instead 
estimating a different set of parameters at each one.'* 3” Several papers have 
compared the LAM and the PTM and shown that the PTM provides a more 
complete account of performance.® t6 (Gold et al. also applied a double-pass 
method to estimate different noise contributions using the LAM. The 
double-pass method along with the PTM analysis is described in subsection 
4.6.3.) Although it would require measurement of at least two threshold 


levels to be sure, our interpretation is that the learning reported by Gold et 
al. occurred through a mixture of two mechanisms, stimulus enhancement 
plus external-noise exclusion, analogous to the perceptual learning of 
orientation judgments.° ' °° Another related study also found learned 
improvements at all levels of external noise in peripheral letter 
identification.°° Perceptual learning improved stimulus enhancement and 
improved external-noise exclusion. (Here, too, the LAM failed to provide 
an internally consistent model of performance, while the PTM was 
successful, as in other studies.® t6 37) 
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Figure 4.6 


Perceptual learning in a 10-alternative forced-choice face-discrimination task in an external-noise 
experiment, in this case showing exponential learning curves at each external-noise level 


(corresponding with the TvC). Redrawn from the average of data in Gold et al., figure 1. 


External-noise methods have also been used to study learning in a range 
of other task domains. In the case of motion-direction discrimination,*® “° 
improved performance was shown to occur through a combination of 
improved stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion. A separate 
assessment examined the eye specificity of the learning, finding almost 
complete transfer of monocular learning to the second eye in high-external- 
noise tests and about half transfer and half specificity in low-external-noise 
tests in the second eye; this demonstrated decoupled transfer in low and 
high external noise.“ 

A different kind of external-noise manipulation was used in a study 
about learning in a line-offset judgment task.4® Observers chose which line 
of three (defined by horizontal Gabor elements) had an offset between the 
left and right portions in the presence of different levels of position noise 
(figure 4.7). The offset-threshold curves across different levels of position 
noise (figure 4.7b) were improved with practice. The weight given to each 
element location, estimated by regression methods (similar to reverse 
correlation, a method described in section 4.7), changed slightly with 
practice. Elements near the center (i.e., where the left and right halves 
converge) ultimately received the highest weighting. A regression analysis 
of this kind requires large amounts of data, so the estimated weights 
(template weights) were quite variable. Even though position noise is not 
directly conformable with the PTM model, the paradigm and potential 
models are nonetheless homologous. 
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Figure 4.7 


Perceptual learning of offset detection in noisy lines. (a) The observer chooses which line created by 
Gabor patches with different amounts of position noise has an offset (the top one). (b) Template 
weights for positions 1 to 16, as estimated from regression analysis, improve with perceptual 
learning. After Li, Levi, and Klein, figure 5. 


In the auditory domain, the external-noise framework’ '!° has been 
applied to learning in frequency discrimination. Using psychometric 
functions, model fits, double-pass consistency, and classification boundary 
analysis analogous to that described here, these researchers concluded that 
perceptual learning predominantly reduced internal additive noise, showing 
primary learning in low-external-noise regions. The same conclusion was 
extended in a separate experiment to auditory frequency discrimination 
learning with unchanging stimuli.* (Further applications to audition and 
other modalities are described in chapter 10.) In a memorable phrasing, 
Hurlbert** likened the external-noise studies to “listening to an unfamiliar 
recording on an old LP, marred by fuzzy crackling sounds. ... Over 
repeated hearings, you come to know ... every warble and barely notice the 
Static.” She goes on to say that “learning to love a scratchy, old song is a 
complex, multilevel process.” From this analogy it follows that perceptual 
learning may also involve “learning to extract the signal, learning to filter 
out external noise, and learning to reduce internal noise” (p. R231). 


4.5.2 Separate Expressions of Different Mechanisms of Perceptual Learning 
As the preceding examples suggest, perceptual learning often reflects a 
mixture of improved stimulus enhancement and extemal-noise exclusion. 
But are there circumstances in which learning differentially trains one or the 
other mechanism? Can one mechanism occur without the other? There is 
some evidence that the answer to these questions is yes. By focusing on 
certain specific kinds of tasks, it has been possible to document nearly pure 
expressions of either mechanism. These studies focused on domains where 
it would be intuitively likely that a particular mechanism might dominate. 
One such example of nearly (essentially) “pure” learning by external- 
noise exclusion was found in a relatively precise foveal (noncardinal) 
orientation identification task (45°+8° measured at two accuracy levels) 
(figure 4.8). Learning improved performance significantly only in 
conditions of higher external noise, a pattern that was identified by PTM 


analysis as learning through the single mechanism of external-noise 
exclusion. (It should be noted that this observed pattern violates LAM- 
based accounts, because efficiency accounts require that improvements be 
of equal log magnitude at all levels of external noise.) 
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A pure case of perceptual learning by external-noise exclusion (filtering) occurs in orientation 
discrimination at the fovea (45°+8°). TvC functions at 70.7% and 79.3% accuracy. Performance 
improves only in higher external noise. After Lu and Dosher,? figure 4a. 


On the other hand, an example of nearly “pure” learning through 
stimulus enhancement was documented in a foveal texture-defined 
orientation task in which observers were asked to discriminate between an 
alphabetic letter and its mirror-reversed form drawn as strokes of 
checkerboard, or second-order, texture.45 In this case, learning improved 
performance only for tests in conditions of low external noise (figure 4.9). 
A similar experiment testing first-order luminance letters at the fovea, 
however, showed no learning. Because processing second-order patterns is 
thought to first require a rectification stage to extract the letter pattern, 
learning appears to work by amplifying the stimulus relative to the limiting 
internal noise in the intrinsically noisy second-order stimulus 
representations. 
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A pure case of perceptual learning through improved stimulus enhancement occurred in a letter- 
texture orientation task at the fovea, seen in TvC functions at two accuracy criteria. Performance 
improvements are restricted to zero or low external noise, corresponding to stimulus enhancement. 
After Dosher and Lu*, figure 4. 


Another series of studies showed that the two mechanisms—stimulus 
enhancement and external-noise exclusion—could be trained separately. 
One of these studies trained Gabor orientation identification separately in 
low or high external noise, finding an asymmetric pattern of transfer to the 
other external-noise level (figure 4.10).4° Training in low noise alone 
improved performance in tests not just in low external noise but also in high 
external noise. On the other hand, training in high external noise alone 
failed to improve performance in low-noise tests. From these results, it 
follows that training in clear (no noise) displays seems to have unique 
advantages. Yet another study used differential pretraining to show that 
stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion could be trained 
separately in a motion-direction task at the fovea.** 4 In this experiment, 


one group of observers was pretrained in high external noise and another 
was pretrained in low external noise, while a third group received no 
pretraining. After this initial pretraining, all groups completed a main study 
that trained using intermixed external-noise stimuli, but showed different 
patterns of learning depending on the pretraining (figure 4.10). For the 
group without pretraining, the subsequent training improved performance at 
all external-noise levels (e.g., corresponding with the usual mixture of 
stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion). For the group 
pretrained in high external noise, the subsequent learning improved low- 
noise conditions (corresponding with stimulus enhancement). For the group 
pretrained in low external noise, there was little subsequent learning visible 
at any external-noise level. These results were exactly consistent with the 
earlier results showing that training in low noise was sufficient to improve 
performance over all the external-noise conditions.** Related effects of 
training in different external-noise conditions have also been studied with 
regard to aging.” 
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Figure 4.10 


Perceptual learning through practice in all levels of external noise following different pretraining 
experiences in motion-direction discrimination, measured in TvC functions at two accuracy levels in 


three groups receiving (a) no pretraining, (b) pretraining in high external noise, and (c) pretraining in 
low external noise. After Lu, Chu, and Dosher,” figures 4 and 5. 


4.5.3 Applications of the PTM and External Noise Methods 

Initially developed to study visual attention,® t6 18-20, 48-50 external-noise 
methods and the PTM model have also been assessed for use in practical 
applications. Chapter 11 will discuss a broader range of practical 
applications, but several examples that use the external-noise approach 
deserve mention here. One recent study used the external-noise paradigm in 
conjunction with a PTM model to compare TvC curves for orientation 
discrimination before and after video game training. As in many of the 
other studies we cited, video game training improved performance through 
a mixture of stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion, while a 
no-training control group showed few or no improvements. 

This approach has also been used to study and compare the mechanisms 
of perceptual learning in the context of aging. Using external-noise methods 
and the PTM model, one study examined the differences between younger 
and older populations.°° Learning improved external-noise exclusion and 
stimulus enhancement in both age groups, with the performance of trained 
older adults approaching the performance of untrained younger adults. 
These findings were consistent with previous reports comparing learning in 
both groups,* 5’? but this study went beyond the earlier literature by 
identifying the mechanisms of learning. Another study of aging compared 
different forms of training in an older population by measuring orientation- 
discrimination thresholds.“ In this experiment, more precise orientation 
discriminations exhibited larger improvements. This study also examined 
the asymmetry of transfer between low and high external noise, which was 
found to be generally consistent with earlier reports in young adults. In 
these tests, there was less transfer from high to low external noise and more 
transfer from low to high external noise; training in high external noise led 
to more transfer to nontrained orientations. One generalization common to 
all these studies was that older adults were more limited by higher internal 
noise (possibly related to failures of inhibition, which are widely attributed 
to aging populations). On the other end of the age distribution, 
developmental performance improvements have been measured (without 
explicit learning manipulations) in groups of five-, seven-, and nine-year- 


old children and then compared to those of adults." Performance at all 
external noise levels improved with age, with the largest improvements 
from five to seven years old. (These shifts in the TvCs, when measured on a 
log scale, were larger at higher accuracy levels, a finding that requires a 
more complex explanation, potentially involving changes in gain as well.) 
The external-noise methods and PTM model have proven a fruitful 
framework within which to compare the signal-to-noise properties of 
different age populations and to examine the mechanisms of learning at 
different ages. 

The PTM framework has also been used to study learning in special 
populations, including observers with relatively common visual deficits, 
such as amblyopia and myopia. (Some of these are described in more detail 
in chapter 11.) In one study, learning in adult amblyopes involved the two 
usual mechanisms, while normal observers, already quite good at the 
beginning of training, showed no significant improvements.®! In another 
study, aspects of contrast-sensitivity detection were improved following 
training in adults with mild forms of myopia.5 Other studies examined 
populations with more exceptional or extreme forms of visual deficits, such 
as cortical blindness (CB), which is associated with physical damage to the 
primary visual cortex. These studies found that the largest post-training 
improvements occurred in low external noise.® Yet another study examined 
learning of an orientation-identification task in patients with Wilson’s 
disease,“ a condition related to damage in basal ganglia, which is known to 
impact category learning. While exhibiting deficits in both rule-based and 
information-based types of category learning, as well as larger deficits in 
high external noise than in low external noise, the only correlation was 
between learning in high external noise and deficits in information- 
integration categorization. In the aggregate, these applied studies in special 
populations reinforce the notion that the two primary mechanisms of 
perceptual learning observed are stimulus enhancement and external-noise 
exclusion, and that these mechanisms of learning are at least partially 
separable. 


4.5.4 Summary 
External-noise paradigms and observer models, embodied in the PTM, 
provide a unique approach to understanding the mechanisms of perceptual 


learning. Across a number of task domains, learning has been shown to be 
associated with a combination of two mechanisms: stimulus enhancement 
and external-noise exclusion. These two mechanisms—working either in 
conjunction or separately—explained almost all the reported cases of 
perceptual learning studied so far. There is evidence for partially decoupled 
improvements as well as for learning primarily restricted to conditions of 
either low or high external noise, corresponding to stimulus enhancement or 
external-noise exclusion. (The demonstrations of strong decoupling involve 
training at the fovea; training in the periphery almost always results in 
improvements across levels of external-noise masking.) The exact pattern 
of learning was also found to depend on the initial state of the observer and 
on the details of the training protocol in each experiment. The method has 
furthermore been used to characterize learning in a small number of applied 
domains. These applications tend to characterize either the effects of a 
special kind of training, such as that found in video games, or the deficits in 
aging or in special populations. They also sometimes suggest ways in which 
training might mitigate these deficits. 


4.6 Conclusions 


What are the mechanisms by which perceptual learning results in improved 
performance? This chapter considered this question through the lens of a 
signal-to-noise analysis. If perceptual learning improves performance, then 
it must have either improved the processing of signal, reduced or excluded 
noise (either internal or external), or both. After describing the PTM model 
and external-noise methods, we examined the mechanisms of perceptual 
learning found in existing experimental studies. In this literature, training 
improved one or both of two mechanisms. Either it excluded (filtered) 
external noise or it improved (enhanced) the stimulus. Though in the 
majority of cases learning improved performance through both 
mechanisms, we also reported specific training protocols in which learning 
occurred separately in conditions of either low or high external noise. In 
these tasks, learning was focused almost entirely on one or the other 
mechanism. 

All the observer models described here were single-channel 
implementations: they considered the visual system and decision processes 


of the observer as a whole. In reality, the visual system has many sensory 
channels (or representations), processed by different visual areas, arranged 
in a hierarchy of information and decision. In such multichannel models, 
each channel has its own signal and noise properties, with the cascade of 
information through an entire network of involved channels and modules 
generating the input-output behavior. In the first cases extending beyond the 
single-channel implementations, more complete network models 
implemented the same principles as the single-channel model in a 
multichannel architecture. In fact, the patterns of learning found in the 
external-noise experiments described (and analyzed with single-channel 
PTM models) are generally compatible with such multichannel 
implementations. 

We will show how this PTM analysis is compatible with the reweighting 
hypothesis of perceptual learning. In a multichannel architecture, reducing 
the weights on irrelevant channels improves performance by reducing the 
effect of external noise and by reducing additive internal noise. In chapter 6, 
we present an augmented Hebbian reweighting model of perceptual 
learning that is an implemented form of multichannel architecture, along 
with other earlier computational models. 63 Chapter 8 then presents an 
extended multilevel version, the integrated reweighting theory (IRT).** Both 
these models are compatible with the PTM observer approach. Taken 
together, all these models aim to transition toward the goal of a fully 
specified signal-and-noise model of the visual system and visual 
performance. While not identifying the “hardware” at the physiological 
level, they may provide guides of what to look for in the physiology 
(cellular recording, EEG, or {MRI responses; see chapter 5). 


4.7 Appendix 


This appendix points to some extensions and elaborations of the perceptual 
template model (PTM) and its applications. The topics treated include the 
methods of estimating PTM model parameters in several forms of 
experiments; methods to estimate the sensitivity of the perceptual template 
in several dimensions; important extensions of the model to the 
discrimination of similar (nonorthogonal) stimuli; elaborations that permit 


differential processes and parameter values in the signal and noise 
pathways; and equivalent gain-control formulations. 

At the end, we provide simulated results of all the interrelated 
mechanism signatures of perceptual learning (i.e., perceptual state change) 
and their connected patterns in terms of psychometric functions, threshold- 
versus-contrast functions, contrast-ratio functions, and double-pass 
functions. The intention is simply to summarize these technical methods 
and to point the reader toward relevant theoretical or empirical 
developments and potential applications. Detailed derivations can be found 
in the source papers that we cite. 


4.7.1 Specifying the PTM 

What kinds of data are needed to specify the PTM observer model 
experimentally? Specifying the model requires checking the consistency of 
the model form with the pattern of the experimental data and estimating 
likely values of the model parameters. We briefly describe three types of 
experiments that have been used to specify the PTM models: the multiple 
(triple) TvC experiment, the endpoint method, and the quick-TvC method. 

Performance, measured by observed discriminability d' values, in a 
single condition in a single experimental task for highly dissimilar stimuli 
(i.e., orthogonal or nearly orthogonal targets) or for detection, can be 
predicted with the simple PTM using four parameters: the gain of the 
template for a matching stimulus p, the exponent of the nonlinear 
transducer y, the coefficient of multiplicative internal noise Niu, and the 
magnitude of additive internal noise Oaa. The relationship between d'’ and 
percentage correct is predicted by standard SDT equations. 

Measurement at three levels of performance accuracy, the so-called 
triple-TvC experiment, is sufficient to estimate all the parameters, including 
the nonlinearity parameters, in the PTM.® Measuring performance at three 
fairly widely separated percentage correct (or d’) levels is a proxy for 
measuring the full psychometric functions. Sometimes this involves 
measuring contrast psychometric functions at multiple external-noise levels, 
from which three thresholds are interpolated from each psychometric 
function. Alternatively, thresholds may be estimated using, for example, 
adaptive (staircase) methods.® !° 


One hypothetical experiment would measure contrast thresholds in eight 
levels of external noise Gex (0, 0.02, 0.04, 0.08, 0.12, 0.16, 0.25, and 0.33) 
(see subsection 4.4.2). If psychometric functions were measured at eight 
levels of contrast using the method of constant stimuli (using contrasts 
selected for each external-noise level), the experiment would then have 64 
primary conditions (8 x 8). A sample size of 60, for example, would require 
3,840 test trials to fully quantify a single task condition. Such an 
experiment would lead to a family of psychometric functions at different 
external noises and a corresponding graph of three TvC curves. Each point 
on the three TvC curves (or equivalently each point on each psychometric 
function) is predicted by the PTM equations at a corresponding d’. 

The spacing between the three TvC curves (graphed on a log contrast 
threshold versus log external noise contrast scale) reveals the nonlinearity 
in the system. This spacing can be summarized as the ratio between the 
threshold signal contrasts at two performance accuracy levels (4 and d;): 
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The PTM model makes strong predictions: that these ratios will be the same 
independent of external-noise level and will be a nonlinear function of the 
corresponding d'. In the traditional literature, external-noise experiments 
measured performance at only one performance level. In these cases, 
simpler models (i.e., the linear amplifier model, LAM, consisting of a 
single template, additive internal noise, and decision) were used to account 
for performance.!? These simpler models cannot account for nonlinearities 
in the visual system; they are not internally consistent across different 
performance levels and require different parameter values to account for 
each performance level. 

A triple-TvC experiment can fully specify the PTM and its parameters 
for a single condition. If several conditions are investigated together, 
measuring TvCs at two different threshold accuracies is often sufficient to 
specify the PTM because the data from the several conditions combine to 
constrain the estimates of shared parameters. Indeed, perceptual learning 


experiments have generally measured thresholds at only two performance 
accuracies, combining data from different stages of practice to test the 
model.” 10 

For practical reasons, it is sometimes inconvenient to carry out such a 
full assessment, because of the large number of test trials required, 
especially in experiments with many conditions. An endpoint method that 
measures performance only in zero and high external noise has sometimes 
been used instead. In this method, changes in performance in zero external 
noise are used to estimate stimulus enhancement, while changes in 
performance in high external noise are used to estimate external-noise 
exclusion or filtering. Performance must still be measured at several 
performance levels, or across psychometric functions, to constrain the PTM 
parameters. 

Another approach uses quick adaptive testing methods to estimate a 
TvC. One of these is the quick-TvC (qTvC).® It is a Bayesian adaptive 
estimation method that uses information from the response on each trial to 
decide which stimulus and external-noise contrasts to test on the next trial 
to best constrain parameters of the model, distributing test trials to 
efficiently estimate the underlying TvC. 

Programs for fitting and estimation of the PTM model can be found in 
chapter 7 of our book on laboratory methods.** Examples of experimental 
designs and corresponding power analyses, carried out by simulation, 
appear in chapters 9 and 12 of that book. 


4.7.2 Specifying the Template 

The PTM estimates the functional form and parameters of the observer for a 
given task. Additional collateral masking methods can be engaged to 
specify properties of the perceptual template and its sensitivity to different 
stimulus features in more detail. Two methods that have been used to 
estimate behavioral sensitivity to different features are critical band 
masking and the classification image. Critical band masking employs 
different masks to discover the observer’s perceptual template sensitivity to 
different stimulus features, including spatial frequency, orientation, spatial 
location, and temporal location for a specific task. Classification images 
estimate spatial features of the template by categorizing noise samples for 
different observer responses. Although these methods have generally been 


used to provide heuristic and descriptive estimates of template sensitivity, in 
some cases they may also be integrated into the PTM model framework. 

The principle of critical band masking is that external-noise energy 
(masking in certain frequencies, orientations, spatial positions, or temporal 
periods) impacts observer performance if and only if the perceptual 
template is sensitive to that energy. To measure the spatial-frequency 
sensitivity of the template, for example, the external noise added to the 
signal is manipulated by filtering white noise into different frequency bands 
and then measuring the contrast thresholds required to detect or 
discriminate a target. If the spatial frequencies in the external noise fall 
outside the template’s sensitivity, this noise will not affect the thresholds, 
while external noise that includes energy in spatial frequencies to which the 
template is sensitive will elevate behavioral thresholds. 

In the simple (single-channel) PTM model, the response gain of the 
perceptual template to a signal stimulus is captured by parameter f. In an 
elaborated model, the template response T,(v) may be further specified as a 
function of any variable v, such as spatial frequency f, orientation o, time t, 
or spatial location | (or some combination of these). Then the output of the 
template through the signal path for the stimulus, including signal and 
external noise, is’ 


S, =aclT (v)S(v)av, (4.9) 


oi = 02, ITZ (V)F*(v)dv. (4.10) 
The amplitude of the signal stimulus is S(v), the amplitude of the external 
noise is F(v), and the parameter a is the gain of the template to a signal 
stimulus relative to external noise. The template response in the gain 
control (multiplicative noise) path to v is Ty(v). The output of the gain- 
control template for signal and external noise is 


S, =ac]T,(v)S(v)dv, (4.11) 


o?, =02, |TZ(v)F?(v)av. (4.12) 


ext 


As in the simple PTM, the ability to discriminate the target d' reflects the 
output of the signal path compared with the total noise: 


(4.13) 


For example, the template’s sensitivity to different spatial frequencies 
can be measured through variations in threshold for signals embedded in a 
series of low-pass and high-pass external-noise images, defined by their 
cutoff frequencies—the so-called Tvf. Figure 4.11 shows samples of 
external noise passed through a series of high- and low-pass spatial- 
frequency filters, and the estimated sensitivities for three observers derived 
from their measured threshold profiles." A similar approach has been used 
in other investigations to estimate the spatial-frequency tuning, orientation 
tuning, spatial footprint, and temporal window of the perceptual template. 
(For a more detailed review, see chapter 9 of our book on visual 
psychophysics.) 
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Figure 4.11 


Specifying the perceptual template sensitivity of the spatial frequency by using critical band masking. 
(a) Low-pass spatial-frequency filters in Fourier space and external-noise examples. (b) High-pass 
spatial-frequency filters in Fourier space and external-noise examples. (c) Perceptual template model. 
(d) Threshold versus cutoff frequency curves for the low-pass and high-pass conditions. (e) 
Estimated template gains for three observers as a function of frequency (symbols) and matched for 
the stimulus (gray region). After Lu and Dosher,? parts of figures 1, 3, and 7. 


Investigating any stimulus dimension (e.g., spatial frequency, 
orientation) requires a relatively large psychophysical experiment. Future 
developments might use adaptive methods to measure several dimensions 
simultaneously. The advantage of characterizing templates by using the 
PTM observer framework is that it estimates the contributions of internal 
noises and nonlinearities as well as separating these perceptual factors from 
decision factors—rather than making qualitative conclusions from visual 
examination of the data. On a different point, the behavioral estimates of the 
perceptual template using band-pass masking could, in principle, be 
compared with neurophysiological measures of the tuning properties of 
visual neurons or visual areas. 

Another related method designed to visualize visual features of a spatial 
template controlling perceptual judgments is the classification-image 
method. Developed from earlier work in audition, classification images 
were first applied in vision by Ahumada in 1996.°° The idea is that the 
observer’s responses will be sensitive to random features of the external 
noise at different locations in the stimulus image. If the template is sensitive 
to a white patch in a given spatial location, then observers will be more 
likely to say “signal” when the image luminance is high (white) rather than 
low (black) in that location. In short, the correlation of the observer’s 
response with many noisy stimulus features is used to infer the (positive or 
negative) weights on pixels, or groups of pixels, leading to a behavioral 
response.’”-”2 This method is based on the same principles as reverse- 
correlation methods, often used to estimate the receptive fields of neurons 
in the visual cortex.”3-75 It can also be used to assess the spatial template’s 
sensitivity at different points in time.” The original applications of the 
reverse-correlation method depended on the assumptions of the linear 
amplifier model (which generally are violated).””7 Later research has 
investigated more complete models in order to include multiplicative 
noise” and decision uncertainty.” 


The details of the time course of the changes resulting from perceptual 
learning may be too fast to allow tracking by classification-image methods, 
because of the requirement for a very large number of trials (sometimes tens 
of thousands) to perform a reliable estimate of the classification-image 
template. Nonetheless, several authors have applied classification images or 
related methods to perceptual learning, often by examining tasks where it is 
possible to assume that the template may be rotationally symmetric.” 80 


4.7.3 Detailed Properties of Mechanisms of Perceptual Learning 

The quality of performance in visual tasks reflects the fundamental limits of 
the signal-to-noise ratio in visual processing. When perceptual learning, or 
any other manipulation that alters the state of the observer, improves 
performance, these changes can improve the filtering of external noise, 
reduce internal additive noise (equivalent to amplifying the stimulus), or 
alter internal multiplicative noise or nonlinearity. As described in the main 
part of this chapter, these mechanisms make different signature predictions, 
as illustrated in TvC functions (see figure 4.3). In this section, we illustrate 
and discuss the predictions made by the PTM for a complete set of 
performance measures using simulated results. 

Figure 4.12 shows the interrelated predictions of the PTM model for 
different mechanisms of learning (or other state change) on several 
measures of performance. From top to bottom, it shows the mechanisms of 
stimulus enhancement via amplification; stimulus enhancement via 
reduction in internal additive noise; external-noise exclusion; reduction in 
internal multiplicative noise; and a mixture of stimulus enhancement and 
external-noise exclusion. The predicted performance patterns include (left 
to right) effects on psychometric functions; signature shifts in TvC 
functions; predicted contrast ratio functions; and double-pass percentage 
correct versus percentage agreement P. v P4 functions. 
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Figure 4.12 


The PTM makes predictions for different perceptual learning mechanisms for multiple measures. 
Measures shown from left to right: psychometric functions, TvC functions, contrast threshold ratio 
tests (ratios of two criteria), and double-pass (percentage correct versus percentage agreement) 
functions. Mechanisms shown from top to bottom: stimulus enhancement (SE1, relative 
amplification), stimulus enhancement (SE2, reduction in internal additive noise), external-noise 
exclusion (ENE), internal-multiplicative-noise reduction (MNR), and a mixture of stimulus 
enhancement and external-noise exclusion (SE+ENE). Each panel compares pretraining (solid line) 
to posttraining (dashed line) performance. Simulated predictions. 


Double-pass experiments are a complementary method for constraining 
estimates of internal noise in relation to external noise. In a double-pass 
experiment, the same sequence of stimuli is presented to the observer twice 
(or sometimes more than twice, for n-pass).!3 39: 44 8!-86 The observer’s 
responses on the two identical trials can be scored as correct or incorrect, 
and as in agreement (the same response) or not. Each ratio between the total 
internal noise and the external noise yields a function relating percentage 
correct (PC) to percentage agreement (PA). For each (PC, PA) function, 
percentage correct goes from chance at 50% to very good near 100%. As 
percentage correct approaches 100%, percentage agreement also 
approaches 100%. As percentage correct becomes poor, the agreement in 
responses between the two copies of the same trial depends on whether the 
errors reflect independent samples of internal noise, and thus are not 
related, or the same sample of external noise, which controls the (error) 
response in the same way. Example (PC, PA) functions appear in the last 


column of figure 4.12. The external-noise level and signal contrasts are 
known variables, so the total internal noise can be estimated from the curve 
on which the data point lies. Relating the estimated total internal noise to 
different stimulus variables allows estimation of the constant additive noise 
and the contributions to multiplicative noise from the external noise and the 
signal. With this review of the double-pass method, each of the mechanisms 
of change is considered in turn (from top to bottom). 

Stimulus enhancement, whether implemented as relative amplification 
(top row in figure 4.12) or as reduction in internal additive noise (second 
row), improves performance in conditions of low external noise. This is 
expressed as a leftward shift in the contrast psychometric functions in low 
external noise (first column) and the corresponding signature improvements 
in contrast thresholds restricted to low external noise (second column). 
Because of the enhancement, the contrast-threshold ratios are unaffected 
(third column). The (PC, PA) double-pass functions (last column) differ 
because the relative value of internal noise changes for the same external 
noise and signal contrasts, but they converge at the top, where signal and 
external noise dominate performance. 

External-noise exclusion (third row in figure 4.12) improves 
performance in conditions of high external noise. This is seen as a leftward 
shift in the contrast psychometric functions (first column) in high external 
noise and the corresponding signature improvements in thresholds in higher 
levels of external noise (second column). Here, too, the threshold ratios are 
unaffected for the same reasons (third column), and the (PC, PA) double- 
pass functions (last column) differ because the relative value of the internal 
noise changes for the same external noise and signal contrasts. 

Internal-multiplicative-noise reduction (fourth row in figure 4.12) 
improves performance in the asymptotes of the psychometric functions 
(first column), which shifts the threshold functions across all levels of 
external noise (second column). This also serves to change the threshold 
ratios for the same two d’ values because the psychometric functions are 
stretched (third column), and the (PC, PA) double-pass functions (last 
column) are shifted for the same reason. 

Lastly, a combination of stimulus enhancement plus external-noise 
exclusion (fifth row in figure 4.12) shows the combined effects of these two 


mechanisms on the psychometric functions, thresholds, threshold ratios, and 
double-pass functions. 


The results shown in figure 4.12 are the predictions of a simulated 
experiment with a particular (fairly typical) set of PTM parameters. A 
corresponding dataset would be the results of a particularly complete 
psychophysical experiment. In that case, a researcher could choose which 
form of the data to fit (sets of psychometric functions, the TvC curves 
derived from those psychometric functions, etc.). The PTM model could 
then be fit to the observed data, and its parameters could be estimated. The 
methods and procedures comparing models, including different mechanisms 
and the issues of model selection, were treated in our book on visual 
psychophysics.*° 

The double-pass predictions generated are based on a generic signal 
detection theory (SDT) model, constrained by PTM models. The PTM 
observer model provides an equation for the total internal noise as a 
function of external noise, and model parameters Niu, Naaa, B, and y, which 
can then be used to derive predictions for each contrast and external-noise 
condition in the (PC, PA) space. This process can be inverted to recover 
PTM parameters from (PC, PA) data as long as there is sufficient stimulus 
variation, as detailed in equations and discussions in several papers.'® 6° The 
double-pass method can be combined with the triple-TvC method to 
provide added constraints on estimation.!*6 Empirically, most of the 
observed functions relating PC (percentage correct) to PA (percentage 
agreement) in the literature are quite similar across external-noise 
conditions—suggesting that the ratio of internal to external noise 
approaches a constant.!316 This in turn implies the dominance of 
multiplicative noise over additive noise, consistent with Weber’s law.87 
(Some prior research failed to recognize that multiplicative internal noise 
needs to be included in modeling the double-pass data, leading those 
researchers to draw erroneous conclusions from the approximate constancy 
of the internal to external noise ratios estimated by the (PC, PA) functions 
in perceptual learning.)33 The predictions in figure 4.12 use PTM model 
predictions for contrast-limited discrimination or detection, but related 
predictions can be generated by elaborating the PTM for discrimination 


between very similar stimuli, in which similarity as well as contrast limits 
performance. 30, 88 


4.7.4 Elaborations of the PTM 

The PTM models and methods presented in this chapter were in their 
simplest form. A number of elaborations and extensions have been 
developed that allow the model to be applied in different situations. We 
consider several of these elaborations in turn. 

One major extension elaborates the PTM to discrimination between 
similar (nonorthogonal) stimuli. The original PTM was developed for 
simple detection or discrimination in which the template(s) for stimuli are 
orthogonal or nearly so. In discriminating very dissimilar stimuli, 
performance accuracy is limited by contrast or visibility. In many situations, 
however, observers may be required to discriminate between very similar 
stimuli, in which the templates for the stimuli to be distinguished are not 
orthogonal but instead have high degrees of overlap. In these situations, 
performance accuracy is limited not just by contrast or visibility but also by 
similarity. Templates tuned to quite similar and quite dissimilar stimuli are 
illustrated in figure 4.13. 
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The elaborated perceptual template model (ePTM) models discrimination between two 
nonorthogonal stimuli and the resulting signal and noise distributions. (a) The ePTM computes the 
signal and noise properties when a stimulus input is processed by two possibly similar stimuli (e.g., 
orientations differing by a small amount). (b) Illustrations of the templates for (nearly) orthogonal 
stimuli (top) and very similar stimuli (bottom). The signal difference is large for dissimilar stimuli, 
and discrimination is limited by stimulus contrast and noise; the signal difference is small for similar 
stimuli, and discrimination is largely limited by similarity, in addition to contrast and noise. After 
Hetley, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 2. 


The response gain of the template that best matches the stimuli is Buatchea, 
and the response gain of the template for the other, unmatched template to 
that same stimulus is Bynmatchea. Then, the relative response strength for a 
given stimulus is (mathea C)’—(Bunmatchea CY (numerator in the PTM d' 
equation). If the task is to discriminate stimuli that are very different— 
orthogonal or nearly orthogonal—then the response of the unmatched 
template to the signal stimulus is zero, so this simplifies to (Baatchea C) — O, 
which is the simple form for orthogonal stimuli. And since the response 
gain through the unmatched template is zero, this makes no contribution to 
the multiplicative noise. We presented this simplified model in subsection 
4.2.3. 

However, if the task is to discriminate stimuli that are very similar to 
each other, then the elaborated model estimates two template parameters, 
Bmatcnea and BUnmatcheas rather than one. In addition, since both templates have 
nonzero responses, both contribute to multiplicative noise, resulting in a 
multiplicative-noise part of the overall noise equation that reflects the 
responses of both templates:2! 


2y 2y 2y 2y 
N 2 2y B Matched c“ + B Unmatched c 
mult O cyt + 2 À. (4 . 14) 


This nonorthogonal form of the PTM generates predictions of the joint 
effects of external noise, signal contrast, and stimulus similarity. For 
experiments in which observers discriminate between clearly different 
(orthogonal or nearly orthogonal) stimuli, performance will be limited by 
stimulus contrast and external noise. For experiments in which the 
observers discriminate between similar (nonorthogonal) stimuli, stimulus 
similarity, as well as signal contrast and external noise, limits performance. 
The nonorthogonal model is required to account for any experiment in 
which the similarity of the stimuli, rather than (or in addition to) contrast 
and external noise, is manipulated. 

The nonorthogonal PTM has been used to evaluate the effects of 
stimulus similarity on discrimination.” This model has also been extended 
to account for mechanisms of change resulting from attention.!9 °° 88 Model 
fitting in such cases requires the estimation of more parameters, which 


usually involves comparing performances for different levels of similarity 
of discrimination in a joint model fit. 

Another model generalization includes potentially different templates in 
the signal path and the multiplicative-noise or gain-control path. The 
motivation for this elaboration follows the intuition that the signal 
templates, especially for well-practiced observers, can be narrowly tuned 
for the stimuli to be identified, while the template in the multiplicative- 
noise or gain-control pathway may be much broader. In the most general 
form, the signal and gain-control pathways may also differ in nonlinearity. 
The corresponding parameters are labeled B; and y ı in the signal path 
(numerator), and the generalized form then uses f» and y, in the noise path 
(denominator) of the d' equation. When applied to similar (nonorthogonal) 
stimuli, the elaborated PTM parameters include fi - matched, P1- Unmatched, and yı 
in the signal path (numerator) and f2- matched, P2- Unmatched) and yz in the noise 
path (denominator). 

The original PTM developed equations for orthogonal stimuli but 
allowed different nonlinearities for signal and noise processing. A form 
that permitted different nonlinearities and different gains in the gain-control 
pathway was also examined in more detail in one study.'* The simplest form 
of the PTM, which equates the parameters in the signal and noise pathways 
and assumes orthogonal discrimination, requires four parameters for one 
condition in a given task. Allowing the parameters in the signal and noise 
paths in the orthogonal model requires six parameters, and the model for 
nonorthogonal discriminations with different parameters in the signal and 
noise paths is specified in eight parameters. Although it is possible that a 
future dataset will require the complication, essentially all the data currently 
available have been very well fit using the same parameters in the signal 
and noise pathways. Still, some experiments that focused on teasing apart 
forms of internal noise may require these model elaborations, especially for 
designs that are more complicated. '* 

The original PTM formulation is mathematically equivalent to a 
development in which system nonlinearities are recast as contrast gain 
control.5° In contrast gain control, the magnitude of the internal 
representation is scaled or normalized by the total contrast energy in the 
input stimulus. At the level of the overall observer, gain-control variants of 


the PTM can be equivalently rewritten to the original formulation. (That is, 
we can rewrite one set of equations into the other.) In the gain-control PTM, 
the signal-to-noise equation (for the orthogonal form) is 


pe O N (4.15) 
(02% + N?)/ (b+ E)+ N2 


where E= p3” + 027 + N?. 


This is exactly equivalent to the original (orthogonal) PTM, with the 
following rewritten equivalences: 


Nou = Nos (4.16) 


mult 
Oa = Nj + N3(b+ NP). (4.17) 


A recent paper has fully detailed and tested this gain-control formulation.®° 
The PTM observer model is also generally consistent with a significant 
parallel set of observer models, several of which are in gain-control form, 
developed in the context of pattern-masking experiments in which a pattern 
stimulus rather than a noise stimulus is combined with the signal 
stimulus.®*-%4 Although the gain-control formulations have not yet been 
extended to nonorthogonal templates or distinct parameters in the signal 
and the multiplicative-noise pathways, this should be straightforward. 

The original PTM and its many extensions generate equations, such as 
those shown here and in the rest of the chapter, are analytic approximations 
of a stochastic form of the model. In the analytic formulations, random 
variables resulting from noises are replaced with their expected values, and 
a number of cross product terms are eliminated.® 1°. 18. 49 The stochastic form 
of the model has been simulated and compared to the analytic forms.'° The 
analytic formulas provide a good approximation to the key properties of the 
fully stochastic model. For example, the analytic formulas and stochastic 
form are consistent in their predictions for the ratio tests for nonlinearity 
and in the signature predictions of the different mechanisms of state change, 
such as perceptual learning.'° The approximation is exact if the nonlinearity 
parameter y is 1; the approximation is very good if the nonlinearity 
parameter y is in the neighborhood of 2; and it is strained if the nonlinearity 
parameter y is 3 or higher. In many applications, the empirical estimates of y 
have often been in the range 1.7-2.5. 


Another elaboration examined the model forms’ sensitivity to where 
internal noises are introduced. In the original PTM, internal multiplicative 
noise is introduced, followed by internal additive noise. However, in 
principle, internal additive noise could occur before the template, after the 
template but before multiplicative noise, after multiplicative noise, or in all 
three places en route to the decision. These multiple potential sources of 
additive noise can be referred to a single late additive-noise source by 
rescaling and cumulating all sources. However, the empirical observations 
of pure external-noise exclusion mechanisms found in both attention and 
perceptual learning suggest that the dominant internal additive noise occurs 
late in the process; if there is any internal additive noise before the 
template, it must be very small. 

Another class of elaborations of the PTM expands the number of 
channels involved in processing the stimulus and the decision. The 
multichannel model illustrated in Dosher and Lu! provides one such 
example. In further elaborations, different neurons may operate as a 
“channel,” each with its own noise and nonlinearity, and groups of neurons 
may contribute to a behavioral decision based on a population code.% 96 
These neural population models can mimic the TvC functions and other 
properties of the PTM under perceptual learning.” See chapter 9 of our 
previous book® for further discussion. 
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Physiological Basis 


Changes in physiological responses as a result of visual perceptual learning may identify the loci and 
modalities of brain plasticity, leading to improvements in behavioral responses. Cellular recording in 
early visual cortices sometimes finds small but potentially important changes in V1 or MT (middle 
temporal area) after training; evidence for changes higher in the visual cortex, in V4 or LIP (lateral 
interparietal cortex), is stronger, especially when measured during active task performance. Early 
cortical response changes account for a small amount, but by no means all, of the full behavioral 
improvements, while plasticity in higher cortical levels is more closely related to behavior. Along 
with measures using fMRI and EEG in humans, these findings in animals highlight the involvement 
of complex brain networks, multiple loci of visual plasticity, and a likely role for top-down attention 
and decision in perceptual learning. 


5.1 Biological Substrates of Perceptual Learning 


Visual perception engages many brain regions. Even the simplest perceptual 
task depends on an integrated set of processes, starting with the initial 
sensory registration of the stimulus and progressing through higher cortical 
regions, ultimately leading to a decision and sometimes a corresponding 
action. Systems for attention, expectation, and reward may also be engaged. 
All these interacting brain regions and processing modules work together to 
achieve any given behavioral goal. 

Just as the experience of seeing a given stimulus involves a network of 
brain processes, getting better at seeing that stimulus will also involve a 
distributed set of processes. Improvements in perceptual ability could, in 
principle, reflect plasticity anywhere along the neural pathway. Indeed, 
plasticity observed in one brain region may not in itself signal the primary 


locus of plasticity. A change in an early sensory area could furthermore 
have cascading consequences throughout the system. A fuller picture would 
likely admit that learned plasticity more probably occurs at multiple levels 
in emergent ways. What is clear, however, is that whether the goal is to 
better understand visual perception or visual perceptual learning, an 
analysis of the biological substrates undergirding either of these functions 
will necessarily involve consideration of the entire brain system and its 
modules.! 

In an ideal world, scientists would be able to monitor physiological 
activity simultaneously in multiple brain regions at a range of spatial and 
temporal resolutions. If this were possible (which it currently is not), then 
we could presumably identify the primary site or sites of plasticity with 
precision and document exactly how any observed changes affect system 
response. Given the inherent limitations of any measurement apparatus, and 
the limitations of our current technological methods, claims about brain 
plasticity have, by necessity, been more modest. Any physiological 
measurements have typically been made either from specific brain regions 
or at selected spatial or temporal resolutions, with trade-offs involved in 
each. 

There currently exists a menu of possible methods from which 
researchers can choose. On the local, cellular level, single-unit or multiunit 
recordings measure the responses of individual neurons or groups of 
neurons in a small number of locations at a fine temporal resolution. EEG 
measures the activity of larger brain regions or networks at good temporal 
resolution, while fMRI measures responses of select brain regions or the 
whole brain at higher spatial resolution, but at lower temporal resolution, 
than EEG. Researchers may also use active methods such as transcranial 
magnetic stimulation (TMS) to either enhance or disrupt activity in 
superficial brain regions in order to assess its causal relationship to the 
target perceptual behavior (or assess the disruption or enhancement of 
learning). Although at present we cannot measure neural activities for the 
whole brain simultaneously at high temporal and spatial resolution, each 
experiment provides a potentially important glimpse of the physiological 
substrates of perception or of learning. These pieces of information must be 
knitted together to form an integrated view of system plasticity.” 


One especially important goal for researchers is to trace the causal 
connection between the physiological responses and the behavioral 
responses—traversing the multiple levels of the brain. This would 
encompass the physiological responses to the stimulus, the involvement of 
higher regions in attention and expectation, the regions computing decision, 
and the recruitment of behavioral responses—as well as how each of these 
levels (and their interaction) might be altered by practice or training. 

Such an aspirational goal is perhaps in sight but is still far off. Linking 
patterns of brain activity to behavioral responses can be complicated. To 
navigate this complexity, a computational model or theory is almost always 
critical. Without a predictive quantitative model, the relationship between 
physiological response and behavior cannot really be assessed. The best 
current work uses theories, rules, or algorithms to meaningfully connect 
changes in a local physiological response to changes in decision and 
behavior. Many single-cell recording studies, for example, apply signal 
detection, pattern classifiers, or Bayesian models to connect neural 
responses to the behavioral choices.’ In addition, raw physiological data are 
also sometimes interpreted in terms of changes in derived measures such as 
tuning functions, response magnitude, or topology of the responses. 

At the same time, the current investigations leave open certain avenues 
of investigation. All these physiological measures, but especially those 
focused on localized regions of the early visual cortex, implicitly see the 
neural responses as representations of different characteristics of the 
stimulus or at least as information encoded from the stimulus that is passed 
along to other brain regions.* At this point, drawing an analogy between 
physiological measures and learning in neural networks is useful. Learning 
in neural networks is embodied in the connection weights. If these local 
neural responses in particular brain areas are akin to the activation of 
representation units in a neural network model, this leaves open the 
question of how and where this information is connected up to make a 
decision, and where these connection weights are stored during learning. 
Chapters 6—9 detail the success of neural network models in which learning 
reweights the connections between relevant representation units and 
decision. These models, and general principles on which they are based, 
lead to the following questions about the physiology: If properties of the 
stimulus are represented in activities in visual cortical areas, where are the 


weights connecting these activities to decision and action, and where is the 
learning embodied in the brain? Is it, as hypothesized by some, embodied in 
the low-level representation neurons? Or is learning embodied in changes 
of connectivity in the larger brain network? And how can these phenomena 
be measured in physiology? We return to these questions at the end of the 
chapter. 

In what follows, we begin by providing a brief snapshot of some of the 
most relevant brain regions examined in the literature. Although this 
information will be well known to vision scientists, this short treatment is 
meant to highlight the cortical regions that have been the focus of current 
studies—in short, to provide background for other readers. The chapter then 
goes on to analyze the evidence from physiological studies of perceptual 
learning and what these studies say about visual plasticity. Our treatment is 
organized by the technology used, starting with cellular recording in 
animals (usually monkeys), followed by different modalities of brain 
imaging studies in humans. The field’s investigation of the physiological 
substrates of perceptual learning is just beginning. Nevertheless, as we will 
see, a number of fascinating conclusions, with profound implications, can 
already be sketched. 


5.2 Physiological Substrates 


The study of the neuroscience underlying brain function is one of the most 
prolific scientific enterprises of our time. Thousands of books and millions 
of articles have been written about it. This section provides just a brief view 
of the most relevant brain regions for visual perceptual learning. We start by 
reviewing the eye and the visual cortex, with a focus on those cortical 
regions that have been the primary targets of physiological research; we 
also touch on the cognitive, reward, decision, and motor areas possibly 
involved in learning. This brief treatment is meant to serve as immediate, if 
partial, background for the investigations treated later in the chapter. It is 
meant for nonexperts. Interested readers should of course consult relevant 
textbooks and the referenced papers for details. 


5.2.1 Functional Areas of the Brain 
The brain is a complex connected network with many modules;! different 
regions have been identified with different sensory, motor, and mental 


functions.>* Figure 5.1 shows a classic illustration of the large functional 
regions of the human brain. These regions include smaller subdivisions for 
the visual cortex, auditory cortex, olfactory areas, and the sensory and 
somatosensory areas that support vision, hearing, smell, and tactile senses. 
Other regions represent sensorimotor associations, motor activity, and all 
the many processes that support humans’ ability to make decisions, 
remember past experiences, and carry out higher mental functions, such as 
language and speech, thinking, and planning. Any individual perception, 
thought, or motor action reflects integrated activities of many brain regions 
working together in concert. 
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Figure 5.1 


Functional regions of the human brain. 


The visual system and associated visual cortical areas are among the 
largest functional areas in the human brain, rivaling in size the brain 
territory specialized for processing of language. In humans, this system has 
many submodules, which carry out a complex set of computations on the 
sensory inputs (see figure 1.4). For this reason, visual perceptual learning 
embodies many of the complexities of learning in any sensory or motor 
domain. Since the focus of this book is on visual learning, we begin with a 
brief overview of visual areas, starting with the eye. 


5.2.2 The Visual System 


Images of the outside world arrive through the eye by way of photons 
reflected off some objects or emitted by others. Light images project onto 
the the retina through the lens at the front of the eye, where they are 
detected by light-sensitive cells. This system (cornea, lens, and muscles 
controlling the lens) focuses the images on the retina, while the iris, pupil, 
and eyelids control the amount of light, like the aperture and shutter of a 
camera. The quality of the eye’s optics and the resolution of coding at the 
back of the retina are believed to have evolved to be approximately 
consistent with one another.’ 

Readers will of course be familiar with this precis of vision. Of special 
importance to the early physiological study of visual perceptual learning, 
however, is the pathway from the eyes, through the lateral geniculate nuclei 
(LGN), and then to the visual cortices. Also of special interest for a number 
of perceptual learning studies is the retinotopic mapping from the visual 
fields of the two eyes to the visual cortex. 

Light arriving at the retina, where the image is upside down and reversed 
from left to right, is converted to neural firing by light-sensitive 
photoreceptors in the rods and cones. Activity of the cones, sensitive to 
the long, medium, and short wavelengths (color), and the rods, sensitive to 
low light, in spatially localized receptive fields, drive the activity of the 
retinal ganglion cells. 

The LGN, an important way station between the retina and the visual 
cortex, is a layered structure with specialized cell types (M, P, and K cells), 
each conveying different kinds of information.'!'"'* The majority of neurons 
in the optic nerve follow a pathway to the LGN through the optic radiation 
to the primary visual cortex (geniculostriate path). About 10% of the 
neurons in the optic nerve go a different route (tectopulvinar path), which 
may be used to integrate audition and vision with motor systems. The LGN 
has a retinotopic arrangement; spatial regions of the LGN represent spatial 
regions of the visual field. The representations of the left hemifields (right 
visual field) of both eyes project to the left LGN, and vice versa for the 
right LGN (see figure 5.2).!° (This fact has been exploited by some studies 
that train stimuli presented in one hemifield and measure physiological 
responses in the corresponding cortical representation in the other hemifield 
as an untrained control.) Some researchers have actually proposed that 


learning may reach as far down as the LGN; indeed one computational 
model proposed that learning reweights information in the LGN.'® 17 
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Figure 5.2 


The visual pathways show the connections from the eye to the primary visual cortex via the lateral 
geniculate nuclei (LGN). The left LGN takes inputs from the right visual field from both eyes and 
vice versa (SC=superior colliculus; Pulv=pulvinar). Figure adapted from Burnat,” figure 1. Creative 
Commons, copyright 2015 Kalina Burnat. 


The sensory representations in the visual cortex, however, have been the 
primary focus of physiological studies on perceptual learning. These 
physiological studies have asked whether learning changes the responses in 
the early visual cortex—effectively asking whether learning changes these 
early representations. The motivating enterprise has been “how low can you 
go” in documenting learned plasticity at the earliest possible levels in these 
visual representations. For this reason, studies have focused on V1, V2, and 
V4 for pattern tasks and on MT and MST for motion tasks. 

V1, or the primary (striate) visual cortex in the occipital lobe of each 
hemisphere, is the primary end point of the path from the LGN.’ Like the 
LGN, V1 has a retinotopic organization, with adjacent regions of V1 
representing adjacent regions of the visual world'® 19 and different layers 
receiving inputs from different kinds of LGN cells. 2! Within this, 
alternating regions or ocular dominance columns are differentially sensitive 


to inputs from the two eyes.'* 22 Neurons in subregions of V1 called blobs 
are color sensitive, monocular, and have small receptive fields (inputs from 
P and K cells).!* 2? Neurons in the interblob regions may be sensitive to 
orientation, motion, and form (inputs from M and P cells); many are 
binocular, receiving inputs from both eyes. V1 is certainly a central input 
hub for visual information. Some estimates place the number of neurons in 
each hemisphere of V1 at 140 million, or about 40 V1 neurons per LGN 
neuron.” 25 This provides a vast computational resource for image 
processing. 

V1 passes on information to a cascade of other higher visual areas in the 
extrastriate visual cortex.® 2°?! Neurons sensitive to color, shape, depth, or 
motion send information upstream, either directly or indirectly, to many 
other visual areas: V2, V3, V4, V5 (MT), and elsewhere (figure 5.3).°? Each 
of these areas may serve as a way Station to higher-level processing but also 
code specific features of the visual input. In turn, these regions feed 
information back to V1, which also receives modulatory inputs from 
nonvisual areas. (Feedback and modulatory connections are omitted in the 
figures.) Major lesions of V1 cause loss of vision in the visual hemifield 
opposite to the side of the lesion. While damage to LGN or V1 qualitatively 
disrupts vision, damage to the extrastriate visual cortex has more 
complicated and subtler impacts on perception.**°” V4 neural responses 
(and above) can also be modulated by cognitive factors such as attention or 
object salience. Indeed, the nature of task influence on responses in early 
visual areas is still actively debated. It seems likely that the higher visual 
areas may code many visual properties relevant to object recognition and 
may incorporate top-down influences.. 38 
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Figure 5.3 


Feed-forward pathways of the visual system. The parietal (dorsal) pathway processes motion, depth, 
and spatial information. The inferior temporal (ventral) pathway to the inferior temporal cortex 
processes form and color. Both pathways take input from V1 projected via the LGN. After Perry and 
Fallah, figure 1. Creative Commons, copyright 2014 Perry and Fallah. 


Much research has focused on describing the exact nature of the neural 
receptive fields in different visual areas. For example, retinal and LGN cells 
are sometimes characterized in terms of center-surround receptive fields 
(either on- or off-cell) (figure 5.4)39 whose sizes increase with distance from 
the fovea. V1 neurons are sometimes modeled with receptive fields that are 
elongated and oriented (figure 5.4), coding properties such as oriented 
edges. One analysis of V4 sees it as representing the contours and locations 
of object parts, while the inferior temporal cortex (ITC) may represent 
object categories (figure 5.5).4° In other analyses, V4 has regions sensitive 
to color, orientation, shape, depth, and motion.2® MT (V5), which receives 
inputs from directionally sensitive neurons in V1, represents primary 
motion information, with individual neurons being selectively sensitive to 
different directions of motion (figure 5.6).41 It passes information to code 
for integrated motion patterns thought to be represented in MST, where 
some cells are sensitive to properties of optical flow motion (expansion, 
contraction, rotation, etc.).4245As we will see, some research in visual 
perceptual learning has focused on some of these higher-level visual 
cortical regions. 
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Figure 5.4 


The center-surround receptive fields of retinal and LGN neurons and the oriented receptive fields 
typical of V1 simple-cell neurons: on- or off-center cells in the LGN or retina excited by light 
surrounded by dark stimuli or darkness surrounded by light stimuli. Many cells in V1 have oriented 
receptive fields that either respond to edges (two-lobed) or bars (three-lobed), with horizontal and 
vertical orientations being more common. 
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Figure 5.5 


Receptive fields of V4 neurons may code for spatial contours. (a) Examples of convex contours with 
two, three, or four vertices and gray level indicating cell response. (b) Composite shapes coded by 
activities over several V4 neurons identify curvature and angular position; hot spots reflect different 
V4 neurons that together code an object shape. (c) A corresponding object shape. From Kourtzi and 
Connor,“ figure 1a, c, and d, with permission. (See plate 3.) 
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Motion-direction selectivity of an MT neuron to random dot motion, in this case with a preference 
for motion to the upper right. The connected shape in polar coordinates represents the summed spike 
rates to 16 different directions of motion. Redrawn from data in Albright, Desimone, and Gross,” 
figure 1. 


The many visual areas of the human brain are organized in two broad 
pathways or streams of visual processing (see the schematic illustration in 


figure 5.3): the ventral and the dorsal. They have a common origin in V1 
and extend through the extrastriate visual cortex to regions of either the 
temporal or posterior parietal cortex.*” 4 The ventral (bottom) stream takes 
inputs from V1 to V2 and V4 and then on to the inferior temporal (IT) 
cortex. The receptive field sizes increase from V1 (< 1°), to V4, to IT (20°), 
depending on retinal eccentricity and the complexity of the stimuli that are 
used to measure them. The ventral stream seems to be involved in the 
representation of shape, size, orientation, form, and objects. It has been 
called the “what” pathway—these features help you decide what you are 
seeing. The dorsal (upper) stream takes inputs from V1, passes through V2 
and on to area MT (V5), and then to the posterior parietal cortex, eventually 
providing inputs to the motor cortex. Unlike the ventral stream, the dorsal 
stream functions primarily in spatial awareness, motion, and actions such as 
reaching, and has been called the “where” pathway, or thought of 
alternatively as an “action” system.” One current view is that the ventral 
and dorsal processing streams are parts of a complex network that 
coordinates both kinds of processing in order to orchestrate behavior. 
Overall, a network of up to 40 different areas that participate in visual 
processing has been identified (see figure 1.4), though this understanding 
continues to develop thanks to analysis of human brain activity using fMRI. 

Yet another—and quite different—approach to characterizing the coding 
of different visual areas cites analogies between the responses of visual 
areas and the responses of units in different layers in a deep-learning 
network trained to discriminate object categories.**°! (Deep-learning 
networks are those with many layers, which are typically trained with 
images of objects using supervised labeling; see chapter 8.) Several studies, 
for example, have related the responses in layers of the computational 
network to fMRI activation in the IT cortex.* 5152? The various 
computations carried out in V1 and other visual areas, and the details of the 
outward projections and feedback connections, are still an active focus of 
research in macaque monkeys: and in functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (f{MRIJ) in humans. 


5.2.3 Circuits of Perceptual Decision-Making, Reward, and Attention 
Perceptual decisions do not simply respond to sensory evidence; they must 
also be informed by task context, expectations, rewards, and other cognitive 


factors, including attention, which almost surely plays an important role in 
the selection of inputs and responses, as we will detail. In order to 
accomplish this complex set of activities, the human system involves a 
number of pathways connecting the prefrontal cortex to sensory- and motor- 
control areas. Figure 5.7 illustrates some of the connections and circuitry 
that could be involved in making perceptual decisions. 
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Figure 5.7 


Neurocircuits that connect vision with decision-making and action. Visual signals from the dorsal and 
ventral streams are integrated in the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (dlPFC) (solid arrows). Reward 
and reward expectation (dashed arrows), processed in the ventral tegmental area (VTA) and 
substantia nigra pars compacts (SNc), are integrated in the PFC. Response selection (dotted arrows) 
engages a loop that includes the basal ganglia, thalamus, and cortex: caudate nucleus (CN), 
substantia nigra par reticulata (SNr), thalamus (TH), and superior colliculus (SC). Eye responses are 
represented in the frontal eye field (FEF), the lateral interparietal cortex (LIP), and superior colliculus 
(SC) (dot-dash arrows), which also sends messages to the brain stem. Based on analysis of macaque 
monkeys by Opris and Bruce,* figure 3. 


Visual perceptual decisions begin with the visual signals in V1, 
processed through the dorsal and ventral streams and then integrated in the 
dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (dIPFC). Computations of reward expectation 


occur in a network of brain areas, including the substantia nigra par 
reticulata (SNr) and the ventral tegmental area (VTA), which also project to 
the prefrontal cortex (PFC), where reward information is integrated with 
visual information, prior experience, and cognitive evaluation in order to 
assign values to potential outcomes. From the PFC, information is sent to 
decision and response selection mechanisms in a loop that includes the 
cerebral cortex (including the premotor cortex), the thalamus, and the basal 
ganglia. The basal ganglia are integral to the control of voluntary motions. 
The thalamus is involved in regulation of excitation and inhibition. The 
selected response is communicated to the relevant motor systems in order to 
execute a response behavior. If the response is an eye movement, for 
example, it is communicated to the frontal eye fields (FEFs) and to the 
lateral interparietal cortex (LIP), which are associated with eye movements 
and working memory related to them. (See figure 5.7 for a schematic of 
these areas based on an analysis in monkeys.) 

Reward is a common instrument of learning. The physiological reward 
systems were originally identified primarily with dopamine neurons in 
regions such as the nucleus accumbens (NAcc) and the ventral tegmental 
area (VTA)°>°9 (see Haber and Knutson® for a review). The list of areas 
thought to be involved in reward processing has expanded, notably 
including the ventral striatum (VS) and the dopamine neurons of the 
substantia nigra (SN), with a reward circuit embedded within a cortico— 
basal ganglia network. Basal ganglia, originally associated with their roles 
in motor and sensory function, are now thought to contribute more widely 
to the coding of reward value, motivation, and early decision. In short, the 
reward system involves a network of complex circuitry that interacts with 
frontal cortical regions in understanding and selecting behaviors. 

By selectively orienting the observer toward the relevant visual stimuli, 
attention is also an integral part of the processing of sensory inputs. In 
current theories of spatially selective attention, the putative subcortical 
attention circuit includes some of the same elements: the superior colliculus 
(SC) in the midbrain and the pulvinar nucleus of the thalamus (TH). The 
ventral pulvinar maintains a topographic representation of the sensory space 
and receives information from and feeds information back to the visual 
cortex; it has been associated with the function of a saliency map. Covert 
attention and eye-movement systems also share circuits in the frontal eye 


fields (FEFs), lateral interparietal cortex (LIP), and prefrontal cortex (PFC) 
that help to select and orient attention to salient or cued visual stimuli.61-83 

As we will see, these higher regions that are likely involved in visual 
task performance have not yet played as central a role as they perhaps could 
have in the physiological analysis of visual perceptual learning. Chapter 9 
considers the possible relations to learning of task structure, attention, and 
reward. 


5.2.4 Discussion 

Visual perception and perceptual learning occur in the context of a set of 
interwoven brain modules. Any long-lasting change—even a local change 
in one module—could theoretically also change the processing elsewhere in 
the network. If visual perceptual learning were associated with plasticity in 
the earliest visual cortex in V1, for example, this might then feed different 
information directly or indirectly to many other visual areas, whose 
subsequent responses would thus also be altered. Changing the responses of 
V1 would almost certainly also require changes in the interpretation of the 
sensory evidence used for making a decision. More generally, it should be 
stressed that observing a change in one brain area does not necessarily 
imply that this change is the causal factor behind changed behavior—it may 
instead be a consequence of a change in another brain area that mediates the 
observed behavioral effects. Conversely, a change in response in an early 
visual area such as V1 could in principle be a consequence of feedback 
from higher visual areas where plasticity originated. Changes in early 
responses caused by the top-down processing are one way to instantiate 
learned plasticity that can be multiplexed depending on the task context. 
Given all these considerations and the possible system hazards of too much 
early plasticity, researchers may wish to more fully contextualize the 
interpretation of local measurements. 


5.3 Using Biology to Understand Learning 


The first investigations into the physiology underlying visual perceptual 
learning focused on neuroplasticity in the early sensory cortices. This 
choice was largely motivated by many physiological studies from the 1990s 
that reported substantial plasticity in the earliest sensory cortices in the 
somatosensory and auditory domains. ** It was also motivated by the 


specificity of behavioral improvements to the trained retinal location and 
features, a feature of learning that led some researchers to infer a central 
role for early visual cortical plasticity.» °° Though initial physiological 
investigations focused on changes in the responses in V1 and other early 
visual areas, more recent work has shifted focus to higher-level regions of 
the visual cortex and decision areas. 

Regardless of the brain area studied, a number of techniques have been 
used to investigate the substrates of learning. The most common method is 
cellular recording (usually in monkeys), while other work has used 
technologies such as EEG, fMRI, and TMS (usually in humans). In cellular 
recordings, researchers have tended to look for correlations between 
perceptual learning and changes of tuning, topology, and/or magnitude of 
neuronal responses. In EEG and fMRI brain imaging, the effects researchers 
look for involve changes in the response properties of specific cortical 
regions. 

Correlation in either cellular recording or EEG and fMRI does not, of 
course, prove causation. Even when physiological changes correlate quite 
directly with behavioral improvements, the causal relationship between 
physiology and learning is difficult to pin down,® as the data may reflect 
not only changes in cortical responses to specific stimuli but also an 
ongoing cascade of processes in other brain regions that jointly modulate 
physiological responses in the recorded sensory areas (figure 5.8). In a pure 
bottom-up mode, changes in the visual cortical responses would lead 
directly through subsequent processes to changes in the perceptual 
behavior. In a pure top-down mode, attention, alertness, or a task-modulated 
goal would induce changes in both the visual cortical responses and the 
perceptual behavior, inducing a correlation (but not causation) between the 
sensory response and the behavior. More likely, however, changes in the 
physiological responses reflect some mixture of bottom-up and top-down 
influences. Given this likely reality, it again bears noting that observed 
changes in any single cortical region do not mean that this site is the only or 
even the primary substrate of learning.* © 
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Figure 5.8 


Two neural mechanisms accounting for the correlation of responses of a visual cortical neuron and 
perceptual behavior via either bottom-up processing of signals or shared top-down influences 
(attention, alertness, goal direction) on both cortical responses and behavior. Modified from elements 
of Smith et al.,° figure 1 (open access). 


Whatever the technology, the measurements of brain responses reflect 
the functioning of the system under the demands of a behavioral task—and 
thus may also be influenced by task expectation, stimulus processing, 
attention, decision-making, motor response, and feedback or reward, among 
other factors. Disentangling these respective influences is quite challenging. 
Heuristically, researchers have assumed that brain responses occurring 
closer in time to the stimulus reflect bottom-up effects, while brain 
responses occurring later reflect top-down influences, an assumption that 
has driven the interpretation of data in single-unit recording and EEG (fine 
temporal data are largely unavailable in the sluggish fMRI signals). Though 
intuitively compelling, even this heuristic is a simplification, because 
expectation, attention, and decision bias are known to induce anticipatory 
effects well before any stimulus is presented. 

Distinguishing causation from correlation is difficult in any field, but in 
the case of physiology and perceptual learning this is doubly so, thanks to 
the dual timescale at work in any given experiment. In the basic study of 
attention or decision, for example, neuronal responses are measured while 
the animal is performing the task, and the relevant data are precisely those 
perhaps momentary changes in visual cortical responses that occur during 
task performance. In perceptual learning, by contrast, plasticity may involve 


persistent effects of training on visual responses that alter the system even 
when the trained task is not being performed. Alternatively, perceptual 
learning might alter the visual responses solely during the performance of 
the trained task, or very similar tasks, reflecting task-induced effects of 
training on visual responses. While physiological studies have so far tended 
to focus on either persistent changes or task-induced changes in early visual 
cortical responses, a rigorous account of the effects of perceptual learning 
should evaluate both in concert with one another. 

Other interpretive issues have arisen that are more specific to fMRI and 
EEG, where both attention and task difficulty are hypothesized to also 
affect visual-cortical responses. A number of experimental paradigms exist. 
In fMRI, for example, some investigators have measured brain responses 
during the task performance itself, while others have measured responses to 
some set of stimuli before and after perceptual learning. Still others have 
tested a standard task during pre- and posttraining imaging sessions to 
assess the effects of training in a different but related task (keeping the 
stimuli and performance the same in pre-and posttraining imaging sessions, 
so that the results will likely depend on the similarity of the assessment task 
to the training task). A final group has studied connectivity during a resting 
State in order to avoid performance-level confounds. Each of these methods 
differs so widely from the others that we must be careful in interpreting any 
given dataset. 

The injunction to take analytic care, however, should not in itself be 
discouraging. Complexity is often as much an invitation as a warning, and 
based on the modest number of existing physiological studies, a remarkably 
clear pattern of results is already beginning to emerge, especially when each 
individual and often localized experimental snapshot is knitted into a larger 
framework. 

This kind of meta-analysis of the existing literature led us to the 
following provisional conclusions. Although modest changes in the tuning 
of the earliest level of the visual cortex (V1) after learning have been 
reported in some cases, the changes in higher visual areas (V4, IT cortex) 
are more substantial. Changes in V1 seem to account at most for a very 
small proportion of the variation in behavior, while neural responses in 
higher areas seem to account for more. Additionally, while some small, 
persistent changes in physiological responses have been reported, altered 


neural responses have been more tightly coupled to behavior only when 
measured during active task performance. In these cases, the improved 
predictions of behavior almost always also reflect changes in readout used 
by the researcher from before to after learning. Finally, and perhaps more 
controversially, we conclude that the changes in these low- or mid-level 
representations—the weights that connect them to decision or that embody 
the learning about the tasks—quite likely reside elsewhere in the brain 
system. 

Our provisional conclusions should have implications for the 
involvement of whole-brain systems in perceptual learning and for the 
plasticity/stability dilemma (or the relative balance of retuning and 
reweighting). A further consideration of these issues appears at the end of 
the chapter. First, in the following sections, we aim to systematically 
evaluate the evidence obtained from the physiological studies, organized 
according to measurement technology. As in previous chapters, we provide 
initial summaries, followed by a discussion of specific exemplar studies. 


5.4 Evidence from Single-Cell Recording 


A growing body of research has studied the relationship between perceptual 
learning and neural responses using single-unit recording methods. We 
group these studies based on the nature of the training task: focused on 
features, patterns, or objects or scenes. This partition roughly corresponds 
with learning in low-, mid-, and high-level vision. 


5.4.1 Perceptual Learning of Features 

The first substantial single-cell recording studies of mechanisms of visual 
perceptual learning in nonhuman primates appeared in the first decade of 
this century. They were largely modeled on single-cell recording studies of 
learning in the somatosensory cortex and auditory cortex. So far, there have 
been studies using judgments of low-level visual features and physiological 
measures in V1, V2, and V4 of monkeys and areas 17 and 18 of cats. The 
largest training effects occur on the tuning or contrast responses of neurons 
in V4 or higher, with some relatively small changes in V1. In some studies, 
quantitative models were used to link observed changes in neuronal 
responses to the task behavior. In these low-level visual feature tasks, 
changes in neural responses in early visual areas were generally far too 


small to account for the large behavioral improvements from training—in 
some cases too small by an order of magnitude. 

This literature only begins to investigate the territory. Most of the studies 
examined learning in fine orientation-discrimination tasks, with only one 
using coarse discrimination. In many cases, changes in neural response 
were measured during fixation or control tasks, with a few measuring 
neural responses during active performance of the trained task. The former 
seeks to measure persistent cortical changes from training, while the latter 
includes effects of training that are mediated by top-down programming 
during task performance. It is unknown whether plasticity is the same in 
fine and coarse discrimination tasks or how these results would generalize 
to other visual features. Furthermore, other neural properties, such as the 
correlation between responses of populations of neurons, measured with 
multielectrode array technology, which may be important, have yet to be 
widely assessed.!© The differences between persistent and top-down 
transient changes in responses also require further systematic investigation. 
In what follows, we consider key examples of these single-cell recording 
studies in the literature. 

In a seminal study, Schoups et al. reported that training produced a slight 
retuning of neurons in V1 of macaque monkeys, although the distribution of 
neural responses remained essentially unchanged.” The task was fine 
orientation discrimination between grating patches rotated away from 45° 
either clockwise or counterclockwise, and was trained for thousands of 
trials. Specificity of such learning to retinal location in humans suggested 
V1 as the relevant representation, because of its small receptive fields.”! 72 
Extensive training reduced the monkey’s behavioral thresholds by 80%- 
90%, from more than 10° to about 1° in difference thresholds, and these 
improvements were largely specific to the trained location and orientation. 
To find evidence of a persistent change in the early visual cortex resulting 
from perceptual learning, V1 responses after training were measured while 
the monkey was performing a central fixation task or passively viewing 
oriented patterns (i.e., while not performing the trained task). The 
distributions of preferred orientations in neurons were essentially the same 
in the trained and untrained V1 locations. There was no overrepresentation 
of tuned neurons for the trained orientation, nor were the responses stronger 
in the trained field. There were subtle changes in the slope of the tuning 


functions in a subset of neurons with selectivity near the trained orientation 
and location (figure 5.9), with the authors stating that “the slope of the 
orientation tuning curve that was measured at the trained orientation 
increased only for the subgroup of trained neurons most likely to code the 
orientation identified by the monkey”” (p. 550). Changing the slope of the 
tuning functions of neurons with preferred orientations just slightly off from 
the trained orientation was seen as one way to improve performance by 
changing the slope of the tuning functions of neurons sensitive to the small 
differences in the task stimuli. 
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The perceptual learning in rhesus monkeys induced small changes in the slopes of receptive fields of 
V1 neurons. (a) Examples of orientation tuning of neurons with preferences for the trained 
orientation (cell 1) and for adjacent orientations. (b) Slopes for cells tuned near the trained orientation 
for trained (dark circles) and untrained cells (light circles). These small changes are not sufficient by 
themselves to account for the substantial behavioral effects of learning. Adapted from Schoups et al., 
70 parts of figures 2b and c, with permission. 


Schoups et al. used a Bayesian model (an “ideal observer analysis of the 
population response”) to relate the neuronal responses to the behavioral 
responses.”° The neuronal discrimination was estimated from the population 
response from a randomly selected set of 20 trained or untrained cells 
sensitive to the trained orientation. The curve for the trained cells was 
shifted toward smaller orientation differences, with a difference in slope 
between trained and untrained neurons of about 12%, corresponding to a 
7% improvement in angular resolution,” while leaving the overall 
variability of the neuronal responses unchanged. According to the model, 
changes in the neural population responses accounted for a small part 
(about one-tenth) of the behavioral improvement, leading the authors to 


conclude that learning must occur at many levels in addition to V1, or in the 
correlations between V1 neurons.”° 73 

A subsequent study examined the consequences of perceptual learning in 
fine orientation discrimination in V1 and V2 and found essentially no 
changes in the neural responses.” Monkeys trained for thousands of trials in 
a delayed match-to-sample task requiring discrimination of small 
orientation differences near 45°, with different spatial frequencies in the 
sample and the test. Training improved the orientation thresholds from 
about 30° to less than 5°, and these improvements were specific to 
orientation but not to location. Neural responses were assessed for 
persistent changes during passive peripheral viewing of irrelevant stimuli 
while the monkeys performed an easy match-to-sample orientation task 
(i.e., horizontal versus vertical) at the fovea. Response amplitude, 
orientation tuning, and response variability were essentially identical in 
trained and untrained neurons, although there was a slight 
underrepresentation of neurons tuned near the trained orientations in the 
trained locations. A population model based on the signal and noise 
properties of the neural responses accounted for perhaps one-tenth of the 
behavioral improvements. These researchers concluded that persistent 
changes in V1 or V2 were not the basis of perceptual learning, which might 
have occurred in other brain areas.”* Overall, then, both these studies report 
that any changes in the persistent properties of V1 or V2, if they did occur, 
were too small to account for the substantial behavioral effects of 
perceptual learning. 

The next step for experimenters was to examine perceptual learning a bit 
further along in the visual pathway in V4, where slightly larger effects were 
found.” In one study, monkeys discriminated orientations near 45° in the 
delayed match-to-sample task.”4 Orientation thresholds improved from 
about 30° to 2°-5°, and learning was substantially location-specific. V4 
neural responses during an easy orientation task at the fovea were used to 
assess the persistent impacts of training: neurons tuned near the trained 
orientation and location had 14% stronger responses and 13% narrower 
orientation tuning than untrained control neurons, leading the authors to 
conclude that perceptual learning induced persistent plasticity in 
intermediate levels of the visual cortex. However, the authors also noted 
that the changes were modest and could have reflected modifications either 


within the V4 circuitry or in connections between earlier visual areas up to 
V4, similar to reweighting proposals.” A 24% increase in d' (33% reduction 
in threshold) was estimated from the population signal detection model, so 
these modest persistent changes in V4 were still unable to account for more 
than a fraction of the very large changes in behavioral thresholds.” 

Monkeys in another study were trained in the Schoups task but in 10% 
pixel noise.” 7? Behavioral thresholds improved to about 2° from 10° in one 
monkey and from 30° in another. V4 neurons with orientation tuning offset 
(25°-65°) from the trained orientation in the trained location showed 
slightly reduced variance and modest narrowing of orientation tuning. The 
improvement in orientation discrimination from the neural responses was 
estimated at 28%, compared to 7% in the V1 data.” 7? These V4 changes 
were still an order of magnitude too small for the corresponding behavioral 
improvements. 

All these studies share several characteristics that may prove important. 
First, almost all of them trained fine orientation-discrimination thresholds 
(Type I tasks), though, as previously noted, the choice of training protocol 
could have significant consequences for plasticity.”® 77 Second, recording in 
V1, V2, and V4 occurred during passive viewing of orientation stimuli, not 
during the task itself, so the conclusions concerned persistent changes in 
neural response after learning, though there may also have been top-down 
effects during task performance. 

Several other experiments measured neural responses differently, using 
coarse discrimination training and/or task-engaged neuronal activity. One 
innovative study trained coarse orientation discrimination and recorded 
neural responses during active task performance together with passive 
controls (figure 5.10).78 
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Figure 5.10 


Perceptual learning in coarse orientation discrimination with masking noise in two rhesus monkeys 
increases (a) behavioral percentage correct psychometric functions of percentage coherence and (b) 
corresponding changes in the area under the receiver operating characteristic (AUROC) measures of 
discriminability based on neural responses in V4. These behavioral and neural functions both 
increase with coherence, but the neural AUROC accounts for only part of behavioral performance. 
Psychometric functions estimated from data in Adab and Vogels, ” figure 1. 


Monkeys discriminated different oblique Gabors in masking noises. The 
effects of training were largest primarily in intermediate noise-masking 
levels, while the information in neural firing rates was measured as the area 
under the receiver operating characteristic (AUROC). Training increased 
the range of spike rates for the best compared to the worst stimuli and 
reduced the ratio of the variance in the spike rate to its mean (the Fano 
factor) at intermediate noise-masking levels—increases in the signal and 
decreases in the noise. The estimated “neurometric” thresholds late in 
training were shown to be about half the behavioral thresholds (24% and 
12% SNR, respectively). 

In this same study, Bayes classifiers computed on populations of neurons 
linked the responses of V4 neurons during active task performance to the 


behavioral choice. Different classifiers were trained for early and late in 
training. The thresholds computed from the classifier and behavioral 
thresholds both showed about 50% improvements. It should be noted that 
these improvements in classifier performance reflected both changes in V4 
neural responses and changes in the readout (reweighting) of the responses. 
With this in mind, the parallel between the performance of the Bayes 
classifier and behavior may have included significant contributions from 
improved reweighting. Significantly, the tuning functions showed no 
changes under passive viewing, although perhaps there were small changes 
in the AUROC and the Fano factor.” 

This important study of perceptual learning was the first to measure both 
persistent changes in neural response that could impact other tasks 
alongside transient task-induced changes in the early visual cortical 
responses that occur while actively carrying out the trained task. These 
transient changes in the absence of persistent changes can be thought of as a 
form of “multiplexing” (reweighting of connections within the visual 
cortex, depending on the task) or perhaps an improved ability to use top- 
down attention signals to alter responses.” The dataset thus supports our 
general hypothesis regarding the prevalence of reweighting. 

It should also be noted in this survey of the physiological literature that 
the substrates of learned plasticity may depend on the animal used in the 
experiment. For example, when cats were rewarded for nose-press 
responses for coarse discriminations, changes in V1 under anesthesia gave a 
better account of the behavior.” In that study, monocular behavioral 
contrast sensitivity curves (CSFs) were measured by assessing contrast 
thresholds for the discrimination of sine waves oriented at either 45° or 
135° over a range of spatial frequencies, while monocular perceptual 
training was carried out at a high spatial frequency and then the CSF was 
measured again. Contrast-response functions for a preferred orientation 
were measured for individual neurons in area 17 (early visual cortex) under 
anesthesia and then used to construct population CSFs for the trained or 
untrained eye. Training was shown to improve behavioral contrast 
sensitivity, with some specificity to spatial frequency and the eye of 
training. Training also improved the contrast sensitivity of V1 neurons 
tuned to the trained spatial frequency by increasing the neuronal contrast 
gain. Having said this, the magnitude of the change in the behavioral CSF 


before and after training was essentially the same as the magnitude of the 
change in the neuronal CSF measured under anesthesia. 

To summarize, for perceptual learning of low-level visual features, the 
persistent visual plasticity in early visual areas V1 and V2 appears far too 
small to account for the large behavioral improvements. This pattern 
becomes especially clear when all the relevant studies are considered 


together (see table 5.1 for a summary). 


Table 5.1 
Perceptual learning effects on single-cell physiology in feature tasks 
Neural Accounts for 
Source Training task Neural task responses Model analysis behavior? 
Schoups etal.” Fine orientation V1, passive, No overall Bayesian Accounts for less 
discrimination fixation task changes, select population model than one-tenth 
(parafoveal) small slope of behavioral 
changes improvement 


Ghose et al.” 


Fine orientation 


V1 and V2, 


No significant 


Ideal observer 


Accounts for 


discrimination, passive, easy changes in model of neural small fraction 
delayed match fixation task trained vs. responses of behavioral 
to sample untrained improvement 
(parafoveal) 
Yang and Fine orientation V4, passive, Modest 13% to Ideal observer Accounts for less 
Maunsel”5 discrimination, easy fixation 14% tuning model of neural than one-third 
delayed match task change in responses of behavioral 
to sample relevant improvement 
neurons 
Raiguel et al.” Fine orientation V4, passive, Small changes Bayesian Accounts for less 


discrimination 
in pixel noise 


fixation task 


in tuning for 
some relevant 


population models 
with different 


than one-third 
of behavioral 


neurons pre- and improvement 
post-inputs 
Adab and Coarse V4, active Moderate Neural area under Accounts for 
Vogels” orientation task, easy changes in the ROC approximately 
discrimination passive intermediate half of behavioral 
controls S:N ratios improvement 
under active under active task 
viewing, 
inconsistent 
effect in 
passive 
viewing 
Hua et al.87 Coarse Area 17, Population Substantially 
(cats) orientation under neuronal accounts for 
discrimination, anesthesia contrast-sensitivity behavioral 


CSF 


functions 


improvements 


Moderate persistent visual plasticity following perceptual learning in 
visual area V4 has been reported; however, the computed effect of these 
neural changes is generally far smaller than the changes in behavioral 
thresholds. Changes in V4 neural responses measured during active task 
performance in coarse discrimination tasks close the gap, but we do not 
know whether this would generalize to fine discrimination. Even there, 
however, the population response functions estimated for V4 neurons 
showed changes that only accounted for a small proportion of the changes 
in the perceptual judgment behavior. However, the neural changes came 
closer to predicting the behavior when different optimal population 
classifiers were used to predict the neural responses before and after 
learning. That is, the optimal classifiers for making predictions about 
responses reflect both any changes in neural response and optimized 
changes in readout of those responses (reweighting). The changed 
weighting is likely one critical factor in accounting for perceptual learning. 
One interpretation of these results is that V1 and V2 are not especially 
plastic, while later stages of visual representation are (except perhaps in 
cats). Another interpretation is that all levels of the visual cortex are plastic, 
but since essentially everything in the visual world activates V1, 
experiences outside the experimental training context mask any changes 
that might have occurred during an experimental session.” 

These conclusions are clear from the existing data, yet there are several 
factors that might have influenced the pattern of results. First, fine 
discrimination tasks and coarse discrimination tasks could, in principle, rely 
on somewhat different learning mechanisms, or at least different learning 
regimes. Coarse discrimination tasks are limited by low contrast and 
internal noise (but not by similarity), while fine discriminations are limited 
by the bandwidth and correlation between templates (as discussed in 
chapter 4, they would also be influenced by contrast and noise, except that 
they are typically carried out at high contrast and zero external noise). 
Observers should weight evidence differently in the coarse and fine tasks. 
In coarse discrimination tasks, optimal use of evidence and therefore 
optimal weight structures can be very broad and inclusive. In fine 
discriminations, the differences in stimulus evidence are by definition 
smaller, such that evidence in just a few units may distinguish between 
close alternatives (e.g., orientation differences). Additionally, it is plausible 


that the correlation between firing rates in neurons is likely to be more 
important in fine discrimination tasks than in coarse ones. But since so few 
studies of perceptual learning of low-level visual tasks involved coarse 
discrimination, and most used orientation tasks, further research is needed 
in order to substantiate existing theories. 

A second factor that may have influenced the data involves a distinction 
between passive viewing and active task performance. The differences 
between the observed changes in the neural responses during the two 
conditions were profound. Changes in the early visual cortex measured 
under passive viewing persist outside the context of task performance and 
thus would affect performance in other tasks. By contrast, changes in neural 
responses in the early visual cortex measured under active viewing are 
likely associated with changes anywhere in the complex brain networks 
engaged in the task, including decision, reward, and attention. These 
changes are presumably transient and task induced—permitting 
multiplexing of tasks over the same early cortical representations—and so 
may be more compatible with system stability. 

Third, it seems that there may be important species differences between 
the majority of the measurements in monkeys and the measurements in cats, 
with the monkey’s visual system being more similar to that of humans. 
Indeed, the changes in area 18 of the cat may be more analogous to changes 
in V4 in monkeys and humans. 

Finally, essentially all these single-cell recording studies of perceptual 
learning for features have relied on measurements of the (orientation) 
tuning functions of neurons. Other aspects of the responses of populations 
of neurons, such as synchronization and correlation—or indeed other 
aspects of neural coding—may prove to be just as important in explaining 
plasticity and final behavioral performance. Future research is needed to 
explicate their contributions. 


5.4.2 Perceptual Learning of Patterns 

In this section, we turn to single-unit recording and perceptual learning of 
mid-level visual tasks such as visual motion, depth, or long-range 
interactions over space, coded in mid-level visual areas. Like the single-unit 
investigations of low-level visual features, studies of perceptual learning 
and plasticity in the mid-level brain have just begun. The same issues are 


relevant (e.g., the difference between persistent and task-induced plasticity, 
training of coarse or fine discriminations). All existing studies suggest that 
perceptual learning of patterns in mid-level visual tasks, as with single 
features in early vision, may largely reflect reweighting or changed readout 
with greater reliance on higher visual areas. A study in pattern detection, 
however, suggested that the lateral connections within V1 were reweighted 
during active task performance only after training, while leaving the 
classical receptive fields of neurons unchanged. 

One very influential study found that perceptual learning altered 
responses to random dot-motion stimuli further along in the motion 
processing pathway in the LIP (lateral intraparietal area), associated with 
integration of motion that leads to classification and response selection, but 
not in the earlier MT (middle temporal area), which performs early coding 
of local motion. Neurons were measured while monkeys actively 
performed coarse visual random dot motion discrimination (left versus 
right); meanwhile, behavioral performance was measured for random-dot- 
motion coherence levels from 0 to 99.9% and for display durations up to 1 
s. Coherence thresholds improved from about 80% to about 20% for one 
monkey and from near 99% (basically immeasurable) to about 30% for 
another. Error rates at 99% coherence also improved. The sensory responses 
in MT remained largely unchanged, while the responses of LIP neurons 
were sensitive to training (figure 5.11). The neural responses and the 
behavior were modeled using regression and signal detection models.®® 
Behavior correlated with LIP activity (r near 0.6) but not with MT activity 
(r near 0), though it should be noted that an optimal classifier model would 
have been an alternative model to fit the data.”* The results of this study 
have been widely cited as demonstrating perceptual learning through 
changed readout to decision, 8> °° though it is also possible that attention had 
some influence.’ 
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Figure 5.11 


Training coarse motion discrimination in monkeys is related to neural response changes in the LIP 
but not the MT. Behavioral motion coherence thresholds (a) and percentage error at 99% coherence 
(b) improve as a function of session. (c) Slopes reflecting changes over a session from a model are 
positive for LIP and behavior but not MT activity. Redrawn from selected data in Law and Gold, 
figures 2 and 4. 


Another interesting study found a complex effect of training fine depth 
discrimination on performance during transient lesions of the MT.” 
Temporary MT deactivation (through muscimol injection) devastated 
performance of a coarse depth task (at +45 min, +1 day after injection) in 
an untrained monkey, while both coarse and fine depth discriminations were 
unaffected in a monkey previously trained in fine depth discrimination; 
deactivation of the MT damaged both coarse and fine motion direction 
judgments. Disparity tuning of MT neurons during a fixation task before 
and after fine-disparity training was essentially unchanged, so changed MT 
neural responses did not mediate the training effect. Apparently, experience 
with fine judgments did not change the signals in MT but rather seemed to 
downweight the importance of MT signals in favor of other signals, likely 
from ventral areas.°2, 93 These results, then, are consistent with reweighting 
explanations of perceptual learning in motion,®* including the original 
reweighting claims.89 94 In this case, the reweighting is among different 
brain areas. 

Several similar studies investigated other kinds of potential effects, such 
as the change in internal noise correlation between neurons. For example, 
learning of motion flow heading judgments in at least one case affected the 
correlations between neurons in the dorsal medial superior temporal area 
(MSTd), a brain area involved in the perception of heading from optic flow 
and vestibular signals.95-97 Reduced noise correlations between neurons 


coding the same stimuli can improve classification performance by making 
them more statistically independent. Monkeys trained to report the motion 
heading (left or right) reduced their behavioral thresholds from more than 
10° to about 1°—3° after extensive training. Training reduced correlations 
during a fixation task as compared to correlations in untrained animals— 
although tuning curves, response variability, and individual neuron 
discrimination functions were unchanged. Using a population-coding model 
and only the most relevant neurons, observed changes in correlation at best 
accounted for an 8% improvement in threshold compared to behavioral 
improvements of 80% or more. Given this small contribution to the 
behavioral improvement, changed readout to decision, or reweighting, 
seemed to be the dominant explanation. A related computational study,°* 
reanalyzing previous data, found no changes in correlation between MT 
responses after learning, concluding that learning changed readout weights 
from MT to LIP. It should be noted that altered correlations between 
neurons® may be very small relative to other factors limiting fine 
discrimination, such as the similarity of the templates for the 
discrimination, the amount of internal noise, and the correlation of the noise 
(see the discussion of elaborated PTM in chapter 4). 

In addition to motion and depth tasks, perceptual learning has also been 
examined in contour-detection tasks.% 1% In these tasks, observers detect 
collinear lines or closed contours in a field of randomly oriented and 
positioned lines or Gabor elements. Sensitivity of V1 neurons to contours, 
initially interpreted as an extended association field beyond the classical 
receptive field, is now understood as a contour-sensitive response occurring 
first in V4 and then in a broader brain network that is subsequently fed back 
into V1.!°!-% ‘Training generally improved performance, especially for 
contours with an intermediate number of elements,- while learning 
influenced the late responses of V1 neurons (e.g., those sensitive to the 
central element in a contour display) during active task performance. These 
late responses have been attributed to top-down effects, however.!*: 195 They 
may also reflect attention, since negligible changes in V1 were observed 
during fixation or attention control tasks.!°5 

Gilbert et al. refer to the task-specific changes in V1 as multiplexing; we 
have called this task-selective reweighting. A few examples help to give a 
sense of this phenomenon. In one study, in V1, neural responses to contour 


patterns were changed while monkeys performed the contour-detection 
task.!> Before training, V1 responses were unaffected by the presence of a 
contour compared to a random pattern in all tasks, including fixation and 
attention control tasks. Training in contour detection led to improvements 
of about 15% accuracy for intermediate or longer contours. Following 
training, late V1 responses also changed during active contour detection for 
longer contours. Neural accuracy functions based on late spike rates of 
individual neurons roughly paralleled, but were significantly lower than, 
behavioral accuracy. Overall, these data suggested that changes in late V1 
responses occurred only while performing the contour task. These neural 
changes have also been interpreted by some as task-specific attention 
effects.!° 

Another study used chronically implanted multiple electrode arrays in 
V1 and found that perceptual training increased V1 responses during a 
contour-detection task for fixed location and orientation of the contours.!°° 
Late responses of V1 neurons with receptive fields along the contour 
increased as training progressed and behavioral accuracy improved, while 
those sensitive to pattern elements away from the contour decreased. (Here, 
“late” means responses occurring later in the response interval to each 
stimulus.) Artificial intelligence classifiers trained to discriminate contours 
from the late V1 responses of individual neurons and their interactions at 
different points during training showed that improvements in behavioral 
accuracy lagged behind improvements in the neural classifier, especially 
earlier in training. Thus, while the late V1 response during active task 
performance increased with training, performance improvements may have 
been primarily impacted by improved readout of this evidence for the 
behavioral response. 

The studies of perceptual learning in all these mid-level tasks provided 
one of the largest sets of physiological evidence from single-cell recording 
of the visual cortex and perceptual learning. These studies generally were 
consistent with some form of selective reweighting as a dominant 
mechanism in perceptual learning. The idea here is that responses in higher 
cortical areas may change, while the earliest levels of the visual cortex 
remain largely unaltered by training, even during active task performance. 

The conclusion of learning through reweighting is also consistent with 
the predominant effects of learning in the LIP rather than the MT in coarse 


motion discrimination and with the temporally delayed effects in V1 in 
contour detection that reflect top-down influence from V4 or higher 
regions. Another reason to support the reweighting hypothesis is that many 
or all the changes in neural response have been seen to occur during active 
task performance, while the persistent properties of neurons measured 
under fixation or attention control tasks are weak to nonexistent. Because 
the bulk of the studies use either detection or coarse discrimination, with 
only a single study involving fine discrimination, the generality of these 
conclusions needs to be assessed, though reweighting still presents itself as 
the most compelling explanation of plasticity in these mid-level tasks. See 
table 5.2 for a summary. 


Table 5.2 
Perceptual learning effects on single-cell physiology in pattern tasks 


Accounts for 


Source 


Training task 


Neural task 


Neural 
responses 


Model 
analysis 


behavioral 


improvements? 


Law and Gold®® 


Chowdhury and 
DeAngelis” 


Gu et al. 


Li et al.!°4 


Li et al.!° 


Yan et al.!08 


Coarse motion 
discrimination 


Fine depth 
discrimination 


Coarse 
motion- 
heading 
discrimination 


Long-range 
contour 
detection 


Long-range 
contour 
detection in the 
periphery 


Long-range 
contour 
detection in the 
periphery 


MT, LIP, 
active task 


Behavior with 
and without 
transient MT 
lesion 


MSTd, active 
task 


V1, active 
task, some 
fixation 
controls 


V1, active 
task, some 
fixation 
controls 


V1, active 
task 
performance, 
chronic 
multiarray 


No effects in 
MT, 
significant 
changes in 
LIP 


Training 
changes 
sensitivity to 
lesion 
Tuning 
unchanged, 
reduced 
interneuronal 
correlations 


Late response 
changes from 
V4 or higher 


Late response 
changes 
originating 
from V4 or 
higher 


Late response 
changes from 
V4 or higher 


Regression 
analysis 


None 


Population 
coding model 


None 


Average 
neural 
classification 
accuracy 


Classifier 
analysis, with 
changing 
classifiers 


LIP accounts for 
60% of variance 


Not estimated 


Accounts for 
about one-tenth 
of behavioral 
improvement 


Not estimated 


Neural 
performance 
worse but 
effects similar 
to behavioral 
accuracy; not 
estimated 


Improved neural 
classifications 
reflect readout 
changes as well 
as late V1 
response 
changes; not 


estimated 


The concept of reweighting can cover a multitude 
influences. Although we tend to think of reweighting as combining 
evidence from lower-level cortical representations to influence or create 
higher-level ones, reweighting may also change weights that control the 
interactions of neurons within a single cortical area. Likewise, changes in 
earlier cortical areas can also be influenced at a delay later in the response 
cycle by reweighted feedback connections from higher cortical areas, or 
reweighting may change the feed-forward connections between lower areas. 
Reweighting can occur both within and between brain areas. It can thus 


of potential 


reflect feed-forward, feedback, or intra-area connectivity. Our hypothesis is 
that unique task-dependent weighting of neural activities in multiple brain 
areas, possibly through the top-down programming from attention, decision, 
and reward, may be one way of balancing plasticity and stability in the 
system. Such top-down task-dependent effects can leave early visual 
cortical responses relatively stable—allowing the system to be plastic to the 
demands of the individual task while still preserving the stability of 
performance in other tasks and contexts. 


5.4.3 Perceptual Learning of Objects and Scenes 
Perceptual learning occurs not only in low- or mid-level tasks but also in 
higher-level visual tasks such as object or face identification, and this, too, 
has been selectively studied using single-cell recording. Perceiving objects 
and faces—especially from different viewpoints—is an important visual 
function in normal daily life.!°° Motivated by observations that damage to 
the IT cortex can disrupt object or face processing, researchers have 
primarily focused on measuring responses in IT and adjacent regions, 
though a range of studies exist and complex objects are of course processed 
for identification throughout the ventral pathway, from V1, V2, and V4 all 
the way to the prefrontal cortex.!°° 

Most of these higher-level studies—primarily in the IT cortex but also in 
V4 and the PFC—have focused on finding some neurons that are 
responsive to specific trained objects. Our synoptic interpretation is that 
perceptual learning served primarily to recruit neurons to represent objects, 
which through reweighting become sensitive to the most diagnostic 
stimulus features coded in early visual areas. With extensive training, the 
two-dimensional features coded in early brain areas are connected to IT 
neurons that represent three-dimensional objects, which in tum are 
connected to neurons in the PFC that are used in memory and decision. In 
the language of chapter 2, this is less a process of winnowing from among 
preexisting representations than training neurons to represent the unique 
combination of features (among the millions of possible combinations) that 
best represents the object. 

One such study examined the responses of V4 neurons as monkeys were 
trained to identify objects embedded in different amounts of external noise 
(figure 5.12). In this delayed match-to-sample task, a test stimulus of 


100% coherence appeared 1 s after a sample stimulus, which was between 
0% coherence (phase-randomized noise) and 100% coherence (relatively 
clear). Monkeys trained for 20 sessions on four repeated objects (the 
familiar set) and four new objects that were different in every session (the 
novel set). Following practice, the accuracy for the familiar set exceeded 
that for the novel set, especially for intermediate levels of coherence. 
Measures of mutual information were computed between the neural 
response patterns to each of the four familiar stimuli and to each of the four 
novel stimuli (measured while the monkey was performing the task). 
Responses to 100% coherence samples showed the same response rates, 
variability, and mutual information at all levels of training for both familiar 
and novel stimuli. When the sample stimuli were at intermediate levels of 
stimulus noise, mutual information was better for familiar stimuli than for 
novel stimuli. The conclusion was that “basic response properties of V4 
neurons ... appear not to be altered by learning, similar to findings in V1 
that ... receptive field size or orientation tuning remain unchanged even 
after extensive training ...”!° (p. 280). Instead, V4 neurons may be 
“specifically recruited for difficult discriminations ... [with] indeterminate 
visual inputs”"° (p. 281) (e.g., for those stimuli with external noise). 
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Figure 5.12 


Perceptual training in a delayed match-to-sample task of objects in noise of various coherence (a), 
behavioral accuracy (b), and corresponding changes of V4 responses to noisy stimuli (c). Firing rates 
in V4 neurons increase for familiar trained stimuli in intermediate noise levels. After Rainer, Li, and 
Logothetis, parts of figures 1, 2, and 4. Creative Commons, copyright 2004, Rainer, Li, and 
Logothetis. (See plate 4.) 


Responses in lateral PFC neurons after training yielded an opposite but 
related pattern of results. The lateral PFC receives inputs from the IT 
cortex, which in turn receives inputs from other visual areas. The PFC is 
involved in discriminating, remembering, or making decisions about visual 
stimuli.!!2 113 Neurons in the PFC responded more to novel stimuli than to 
familiar ones, especially when degraded by the presence of external noise, 
and showed a direct relationship between the neural changes during active 
task performance and behavioral improvements. This was interpreted as 
follows: “As a stimulus becomes more familiar, neurons coding features not 
essential for recognizing it reduce their responses, leaving ... a smaller 
number of more selective neurons that optimally represent the familiar 
stimulus”! (p. 181). 

One early study of the IT cortex showed differential responses of 
neurons to familiar objects.!'* Monkeys were trained to identify a small 
number of wire-frame or irregular spheroidal objects by showing them a 
rotating three-dimensional view for several seconds. The test then required 
the discrimination of rotated target views from random views of distractor 
objects. In a fixation task following object training, a small number of IT 
neurons were found that each responded selectively to different views of the 
objects. For most, rotating the image away from the trained orientation 
reduced responding; however, a few seemed to respond to two views, and a 
very few seemed to have developed view-invariant responses to the trained 
object. For the five extensively trained objects that achieved view- 
independent behavioral performance, some of these also showed invariance 
to the size and location. In a related study of trained monkeys, more IT 
neurons (region TE) responded under anesthesia to the trained two- 
dimensional shape stimuli relative to untrained controls." In yet another 
study, familiarity affected selectivity in the neural responses (the difference 
in response between the most and least preferred objects for trained objects 
in upright orientation), measured in a fixation task.!'° 


There was also some evidence that anterior IT neurons become sensitive 
to the visual features most relevant to the trained classifications.” Monkeys 
were taught to classify schematic faces or fishes into the corresponding 
categories; two of four stimulus dimensions varied systematically with 
category, while the two others varied randomly. After training, IT neurons 
showed differential sensitivity to the features important for categorization. 
This occurred later in the response interval, likely reflecting top-down 
effects of recognition. In a separate but related study, sensitivity to 
diagnostic compounds of perceptual features increased over the course of 
training during active task performance."'® 

Perceptual learning of objects and faces, then, involves a network of 
visual processes with inputs from the early visual cortices (V1 through V4) 
feeding into object representations in IT cortex and then in the PFC. The 
cellular recording studies generally suggest that selected individual neurons 
in the IT cortex or the PFC develop responses to trained objects, or at least 
some view of those objects. One way in which this literature differs from 
that on tasks involving low- or intermediate-level visual tasks is that these 
trained neurons were sometimes found under passive task conditions. None 
of these studies attempts to estimate whether the responses of these few 
neurons could account for the changes in behavioral accuracy in 
performance. See table 5.3 for a summary of results. 


Table 5.3 
Perceptual learning effects on single-cell physiology in objects and natural scene tasks 


Source 


Rainer, Lee, and 


Logothetis!'® 


Rainer and 
Miller!!! 


Logothetis, 
Pauls, and 
Poggio! 


Kobatake, Wang, 


and Tanaka!!5 


Freedman et al. 1'6 


Sigala and 


Logothetis!" 


Baker, Behrmann, 


and Olson. !!8 


Training task 


Object 
recognition in 
noise, delayed 
match to 
sample 


Object 
recognition in 
noise, delayed 
match to 
sample 


Object 
identification 
under rotation 


Object 
recognition 


Category 
judgments in 
successive 
same vs. 
different 


Two category 
judgments 


Objects 
defined by 
feature 
combinations 


Neural task 


V4, active 
task 


Lateral PFC, 
active task 


IT cortex, 
passive, 
fixation 
control 


IT cortex, 
under 
anesthesia 


IT cortex, 
passive, 
fixation 
control 


IT cortex, 
active task 


IT cortex, 
passive, 
fixation 
control 


Neural 
responses 


Slightly 
stronger 
responses in 
intermediate 
noise 


Reduced 
responses for 
familiar 
stimuli in 
noise 


Responses to 
familiar 
objects in 
select neurons 


More neurons 
tuned to 
trained objects 


Increased 
selectivity for 
upright 
trained objects 


Late neural 
responses to 
relevant 
features 


Responses to 
trained feature 
combinations 
in select 
neurons 


Model analysis 


Mutual 
information 
analysis 


Mutual 
information 
analysis 


Neurometric 
discrimination 


None 


Selectivity 
analysis (max 
to min 
response) 


Feature 
analysis 


Feature 
analysis 


Accounts for 
behavioral 
improvements? 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


Not estimated 


We believe that for these high-level tasks, the primary function of 
perceptual learning is to recruit neurons to represent specific objects, which 
through reweighting become sensitive to the most diagnostic stimulus 
features of the object coded in early visual areas. Each complex object is 
defined by a unique combination of possible features. The idea that neural 
representations will exist for that unique combination, from among millions 
of possible combinations, is quite implausible. Therefore, we have proposed 
that such complex representations must be learned, or created, by recruiting 
and training neurons or sets of neurons to represent each new object. 
Extensive training may connect two-dimensional image features in early 


brain areas to neurons in IT, which are then connected to neurons in PFC 
used in memory and decision. Similarly, many two-dimensional 
representations may converge to a single higher-level three-dimensional 
object representation. Learning high-level tasks logically requires the 
creation of new representations for new unique feature combinations. 


5.4.4 Summary of Perceptual Learning in Single-Cell Experiments 

Cellular recording studies of visual perceptual learning have looked for 
changes in neural responses in many areas of the visual cortex. Researchers 
have investigated learning in tasks with single features, intermediate 
patterns, and higher-level stimuli such as objects, faces, or scenes. Neural 
recordings carried out with passive viewing and/or fixation tasks assessed 
the persistent or more permanent changes caused by learning, while 
recordings taken as the animal performs the training task reveal possibly 
transient task-induced or top-down changes in neural response induced by 
perceptual learning, as well as possible persistent changes. 

Overall, the cellular recording studies indicate a remarkable level of 
stability in neural response in the earliest levels of the visual cortex during 
learning. Generally speaking, the changes in neural responses in areas 
below V4 occur only under active task conditions, and often with delayed 
latency, suggesting top-down influences. Only the experience-dependent 
changes in cortical response at higher levels of the visual cortex during 
active task performance come close to accounting for the substantial 
improvements in behavioral performance with training. By contrast, the 
minor changes in the performance of discriminant modeling that derive 
from changes in V1 or V2 are an order of magnitude too small compared to 
behavioral improvements. There is, however, some evidence to suggest that 
with extensive practice persistent changes do occur in representations along 
the visual hierarchy. These are in the development of representations of 
newly experienced objects and corresponding neurons that develop 
sensitivity to them in the IT cortex or the PFC. These studies tend to isolate 
a few neurons that express selectivity to a particular object, without 
considering whether the neural responses can account for behavioral 
improvements. 

Virtually all these cellular recording investigations of perceptual learning 
measure neural responses in a single cortical area, yet the real story of 


plasticity likely occurs within the context of a network of relevant brain 
regions acting in a coordinated way. Simultaneous measurement in multiple 
brain regions is challenging given the current technology, but such 
measurements could lead to important discoveries regarding both bottom- 
up and top-down processing during active and passive viewing. One 
practical consequence of this state of affairs is that both top-down transient 
and persistent changes in neural responses of the visual cortex should be 
measured if possible. Although persistent changes measured under passive 
viewing or fixation tasks are presumably also present during active task 
performance, top-down changes may in fact overwhelm these small 
changes. The precision of the required judgment (i.e., fine versus coarse 
judgments) is another underused experimental manipulation that may also 
help to better determine the precise expression of visual learning. 

Transient changes in neural responses in early visual cortices that occur 
only during active performance of the trained task, or very similar tasks, 
embody one means by which experience-driven plasticity can occur while 
leaving early cortical responses relatively stable and calibrated for use in 
many tasks. Yet visual learning that is retained, in some cases for years, 
must reflect persistent plasticity. The fact that (at least in the cases 
investigated so far) persistent changes in the early visual cortex have tended 
to be small—too small to account for the bulk of the learning—suggests 
that important sites of plasticity occur elsewhere in the brain network. The 
fact that learning is better expressed in the early visual cortex during top- 
down directed activity also reinforces this conclusion. 

One possibility is that the task frame originates in the prefrontal cortex, 
which in turn coordinates a task-specific decision unit (or units) in decision 
areas, which in turn are activated by the relevant sensory representations 
through a learned weight structure. In reality, however, storage of these 
persistent traces of the learned visual task would likely involve 
strengthening the connections between different regions. Alternatively, they 
could be stored in the synapses or could be epigenetically modulated, 
though measuring both these processes would require different kinds of 
technologies. 


5.5 Evidence from Brain Imaging 


Brain imaging technologies, including PET, fMRI, and EEG, provide 
alternative measures of brain activity that may reveal the broader substrates 
of plasticity in visual perceptual learning in humans. Although there are 
relatively few such studies, we continue to cluster tasks involving features, 
patterns, and objects historically associated with low-, mid-, and high-level 
vision. At this point, practically every study seems to point to something 
different from the others. In principle, however, evidence from brain 
imaging could provide critical information about the simultaneous changes 
over multiple brain regions and networks complementary to the localized 
information provided by cellular recording studies. 

Some initial comments are useful here. The existing imaging studies 
often compare task performance before and after training. Some studies use 
fixed stimuli, so the performance level improves over the course of training. 
In others, the researchers perform before-and-after assessments with very 
easy stimuli that lead to very high and therefore unchanging performance or 
use passive viewing of trained stimuli during the imaging sessions. These 
researchers have been motivated to assess brain responses with different, 
often easier, stimuli (compared to the training task) as a control for task 
difficulty, which can itself affect brain activity. Using passive viewing or 
control tasks parallels the use of fixation tasks to assess persistent changes 
in single-cell recording. These choices are made knowing that many aspects 
of the task, including changes in expectation, variations in the stimulus, 
changes in attention, task difficulty, and task set may all influence the 
activation measured in different brain regions. 

The main dependent measure in these studies has been the amplitude of 
the activation in particular brain regions. Another technique is the 
multivariate pattern analysis (MVPA). MVPA uses machine-learning 
methods such as the support vector machine to decode patterns of activity 
in multiple {MRI voxels to predict task classifications, such as presence or 
absence of a target in a detection experiment, or the identity of the target in 
an identification experiment. Typically, different pattern analyzers are used 
to classify the patterns of brain activation before and after behavioral 
training in the perceptual task (which intrinsically assumes reweighting of 
evidence to optimize readout). The prediction accuracy of such a pattern 
classifier is used to estimate the relevant information available in a 
particular region in the brain. The use of MVPA analysis is a logical parallel 


to population response analyses in single-unit recording. However, the 
quality of the signal in fMRI can limit decoder performance, often leading 
to marginal increases relative to the near-chance levels of MVP 
classification performance. 


5.5.1 Perceptual Learning of Features 

Learning in low-level visual feature tasks has been studied using PET, 
fMRI, and EEG, with a variety of results. In some of these studies, the 
amplitudes of brain responses decrease with training; in others, the 
amplitudes increase; and still others show no changes, especially in early 
visual cortical areas. 

One fMRI decoding study found changes in decoding accuracy only in 
high visual areas. Another study, by contrast, found improvements in 
decoder performance in lower visual areas. Such variability in results likely 
reflects the diversity of experimental choices: fine versus coarse 
discrimination tasks, passive viewing of easier stimuli versus active task 
performance for the trained stimuli, and so on. The extent of training also 
has varied considerably from study to study. This variation can make 
experimental results challenging to interpret and understand. Having said 
this, however, each study has its own logic, and the localization of learning- 
induced modulations may nonetheless provide helpful clues to the brain 
network involved in perceptual learning. 

One early imaging study worth noting examined brain responses during 
orientation discrimination using PET imaging (,;O-water labeled positron 
emission tomography) and found reductions in activations in early visual 
cortical areas. Pre- and posttraining sessions measured brain activity 
while observers performed one of three tasks: orientation discrimination 
around the trained orientation (+45°+10°), around the untrained orientation 
(—45°+10°), and in a control task. The discrimination task (+10°) was at or 
near ceiling accuracy (>95% correct) for both trained and untrained 
orientations before and after training—selected to equate performance 
across conditions. Training in a threshold orientation-discrimination task 
(which occurred between the imaging sessions) led to a 66% reduction in 
the behavioral threshold (JND) for the trained orientation and a 39% 
reduction for the untrained orientation. Following training, brain activity 
(regional cerebral blood flow, rCBF) was reduced in V1, V2, and V3, more 


so for the trained orientation. The inference was that training reduced the 
number of neurons involved in the task, reflecting bottom-up selection of 
neurons in the representation as well as reduced requirements for top-down 
attention to the stimulus location. 

A related {MRI study of perceptual learning in orientation discrimination 
found increased activity measures in V1 after training for noncardinal 
stimuli. Orientation discrimination was examined for a cardinal direction 
(0°+2.4°) and an oblique direction (45°+6.7°), with these two tasks (for 
different precision judgments) yielding approximately equivalent near 
ceiling accuracy performance both before and after training. Training these 
judgments for the oblique stimuli outside the scanner reduced the contrast 
threshold by 39% and increased the relative {MRI response to the oblique 
stimuli in V1 but not in V2 or V3. So, in contrast to the previous PET study, 
this study found that training increased the response to the trained 
orientation in V1, and not at all in two other visual areas. These authors 
attribute the differences between the two tasks to the use of fine orientation 
training (JND angular difference) in the PET study but coarse 
discrimination training in this fMRI study. 

An EEG study also found increases in signature responses associated 
with early visual cortical activity.!2! Observers improved their contrast 
thresholds for detecting a peripheral sine patch after training. EEG 
responses to (“easy”) high-contrast oriented stimuli were measured before 
and after training. The C1 component of the visual evoked potential (VEP) 
(70 to 100 ms after stimulus onset) is typically associated with responses 
from V1 or from a mixture of V1, V2, and V3 sources. After training, the 
C1 response amplitude increased for the trained orientations in the trained 
location. Early visual cortical responses may have been modulated directly 
through training, although plasticity at higher cortical areas may also have 
contributed through top-down influence. In contrast, a related study!”* found 
a reduction in C1 amplitude as a result of training in a texture- 
discrimination task (see discussion of pattern tasks in subsection 5.5.2). 

Another study innovatively set out to induce activation modulation in V1 
by using fMRI-based neurofeedback to train an oriented pattern by 
providing positive feedback when activation in V1 regions that were known 
to code the relevant pattern increased and also showing that there were 
corresponding improvements in behavioral accuracy.!”3 


A related cluster of studies focused on the effects of training on the 
successful decoding of patterns of activities in different regions of interest. 
One notable fMRI study found that training increased the successful 
decoding of activity patterns at higher cortical levels but found no changes 
in early visual cortical responses.'** This study used a multivoxel pattern 
analysis (MVPA) on BOLD signals in early visual cortical areas and higher 
areas such as the lateral parietal cortex and the angular cingulate cortex 
(ACC), estimated on the first and fourth days of training in an orientation- 
discrimination task. Stimulus orientation could be decoded in some degree 
from activity in both early visual areas and higher areas; however, pattern- 
decoding performance in early visual areas was unaffected by training, 
while the decoded activity in the ACC was correlated with behavioral 
improvements. The authors argued that learning occurred only in higher- 
order areas and not in the early sensory areas. Another fMRI decoding 
study found no change in the overall level of the BOLD responses in early 
visual areas V1—V4,'*> unlike another study,!™ although the researchers did 
find an attention-dependent improvement that suggested the influence of 
top-down processes. Modulations of higher-level decision processes were 
also reported in a recent EEG study of learning to discriminate faces and 
cars embedded in external noise,!?° paralleling a number of single-cell 
studies.”” 88. 104 All these findings were generally consistent with the 
reweighting theory of perceptual learning.® 94 

As mentioned previously, several factors may play a role in the apparent 
inconsistency of results concerning changes in early visual cortices. 
Variation in experimental factors as well as active versus passive 
performance context could very well have influenced outcomes. 
Furthermore, as will become apparent in several higher-level tasks, the 
effects of training on early visual cortical areas may change depending on 
the degree of training, with increases in activity likely associated with 
increased use of attention, especially early in the dynamic process of 
learning. 

The sparseness of the brain imaging studies and the variation in the 
results challenge the creation of a theoretical structure to organize them. 
The fMRI results in particular may be consistent with top-down induction 
of changes in early levels of the cortex that derive from higher regions of 


the brain network because of the lower temporal resolution of fMRI 
responses. 


5.5.2 Perceptual Learning of Patterns 

Imaging studies of learning in pattern tasks (mid-level vision) include those 
for motion discrimination, texture discrimination, visual search, and 
discrimination of glass patterns. Here, too, there has been a diversity of 
outcomes. Some studies found increases in the responses in early visual 
areas, others found an increase followed by a decrease, and still others 
showed decreases. Several studies found evidence for more improvements 
in decoding activations in higher-level brain areas, leading to the 
association of training with either increases or decreases of activity in early 
visual areas as a consequence of perceptual learning. Interestingly, in a few 
cases, the results are at variance with the results of related single-cell 
recording studies. Furthermore, this collection of studies (unlike those 
involving low-level features) has typically involved the measurement of 
brain activations at quite different behavioral accuracy levels before and 
after perceptual training, which suggests that at least some of the results 
may reflect consequences of a shift in the task difficulty or in attention. 

One of the earliest fMRI studies of perceptual learning examined the 
consequences of training in a motion task and interpreted the results both as 
an increase in the activity of motion representations and the complex effects 
of attention.'?” In this experiment, performance increased from near chance 
to nearly 100% correct after four blocks in a _ motion-direction 
discrimination task using a 20% coherent two-frame random dot-motion 
stimulus. The fMRI response in MT increased, while activation in the 
cerebellum and in other areas related to attention was reduced with practice, 
possibly reflecting either recoding of the sensory motion information or 
changes in attention or decision associated with improved accuracy of 
performance. 

Another fMRI study also examined perceptual learning in a motion task, 
and the researchers found relatively significant changes in the decoding 
from a mid-level visual area.!28 A single motion direction was trained in a 
task detecting 15% coherent motion from random motion, preceded and 
followed by assessment of motion performance in nine motion directions, 
while detection improved from about 70% to about 88% correct, with the 


largest improvements focused near the trained direction. Distinct multivoxel 
pattern classifiers were created for each of the tested motion directions 
before and after behavioral training, using run-normalized {MRI BOLD 
responses in various regions of interest for 50% coherent motion in the nine 
directions versus random stimuli. The size of the behavioral improvements 
and size of the range-normalized decoder improvements for V3A were 
similar—although in this case the overall accuracy of the decoders was not 
reported, so this comparison is difficult to assess. One possible 
interpretation was that higher areas leading to behavioral choice read out 
information from V3A, a motion-integration area. 

Several studies have examined perceptual learning in texture- 
discrimination tasks (TDTs), with a few implicating changes in V1. In one 
single-session training study, performance was tested during fMRI scanning 
under active task conditions following monocular training. Although the 
accuracy of behavioral performance in the scanner was strangely low 
(57.75% compared to >80% during training outside the scanner), a single 
activation cluster that differed between the eyes was identified, and this was 
interpreted as a change in activation in the monocular cells of V1. A related 
study of training in the TDT found first an increase and then a decrease in 
activation in V1 under active task conditions as training went on.” 
Activation of a subregion of V1 corresponding to the trained visual 
quadrant increased along with improvements in behavioral task 
performance. As training continued, however, V1 activation levels returned 
to their original levels. The researchers suggested a form of plasticity “in 
which different patterns of synaptic activity occur at different stages.”!°° 
(Other examples of stage-dependent returns to baseline during learning 
have been found in other modalities; see chapter 10.) One interpretation 
may be that changes in V1 activation early in training reflected heightened 
top-down effects of attention. 

The temporal ambiguity of the comparatively sluggish fMRI response 
has been addressed in EEG studies of training and the TDT task, which 
have found reductions in responses associated with early visual cortices. > 
131 In one case, EEG responses to easy TDT stimuli with stimulus onset 
asynchrony of about five times threshold were measured before and after 
training in one visual quadrant. Here, training reduced the amplitude of the 
C1 responses, which was interpreted as learned increases in inhibitory 


responses to the mask in the early visual cortex.!?? Another recent study, 
which measured performance using high-density EEG before and after 
training in a TDT task, also found a decrease in the C1 responses, but also 
in N1 amplitide and latency, as well as increases in P3. The researchers 
concluded that perceptual plasticity occurs at several levels, from early 
visual responses to higher-order responses of attention or cognition.!*! 

The effects of training in visual search tasks have been examined using 
fMRI.'*? BOLD activation was measured for blocks of trained and untrained 
targets (rotated Ts of different orientations) among brief 12-element 
displays. Target present-versus-absent judgment accuracy was 90% for 
trained targets and 20% for untrained ones, while BOLD activation 
increased in early visual areas but decreased in attention networks while 
performing the task. Comparing BOLD responses across radically different 
levels of behavioral performance, including the paradoxically below-chance 
performance on the untrained targets, challenges this interpretation. Still, 
the researchers conclude that training alters responses throughout the brain 
network for trained tasks compared to untrained tasks. 

Finally, the effects of training on the perception of Glass patterns have 
also been measured.'*? Glass patterns are created when a dot pattern is 
duplicated and shifted slightly, leading to the perception of paired dots with 
offsets. Observers discriminated between Glass patterns shifted 
concentrically around fixation or radially away from it, at six levels of 
radial sheer with either 45% or 80% of signal dots. The fMRI BOLD 
activations in early visual areas and higher visual areas V3a, V3b/KO, V7, 
and LOC were processed separately by decoders that learned to classify the 
six levels of radial sheer, with separate decoders for pre- and posttraining in 
each area (figure 5.13). For most visual areas, decoder classification was 
about 20%, with chance at 16.7%. Training improved classification only in 
higher visual areas, which led these researchers to the conclusion that 
learning occurred in these higher visual areas. Improved classifier 
performance may reflect changes in the representations or reductions in 
noisiness of the responses. The classifiers provide evidence that information 
is available to readout at higher cortical levels, however the relation 
between classifier performance and corresponding behavioral choices on 
individual trials was not reported. 
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Figure 5.13 


Learning to discriminate radial and concentric Glass patterns, and corresponding changes in 
multivariate pattern classifiers in LOC, V7, and KO after training and compared to responses to very 
high signal stimuli (chance classification at 16.7%). There were few changes after training in V1, V2, 
V3a, V3v, V3d, or V4v. After Zhang et al.,!°3 parts of figures 1 and 2. Creative Commons, copyright 
2010 Zhang et al. 


To summarize, each imaging study of training in a mid-level pattern task 
reports interesting changes in the activation somewhere in the brain. Some 
studies found changes in brain activations in relevant sensory areas, while 
others did not. These studies generally held the stimuli constant, which 
required comparisons at very different behavioral performance levels. For 
this reason, inferring a causal relationship is complicated. Do the observed 
changes in brain activation before and after perceptual training cause the 
changes in the accuracy of behavioral performance? Or, do the changes in 
behavioral performance mediate the observed brain activations? Other 
studies in this series focused instead on the performance of voxel pattern 
decoders applied to different regions of interest before and after training in 
the visual task. These studies tended to find improvements in higher-level 
visual areas whose representations correspond more closely with those of 


the training task; this is similar to the conclusion from the cellular recording 
studies. At the same time, it should be noted that the fact that a researcher 
finds evidence of improved classification using an MVPA pattern decoder 
indicates that there may be better information to read out from this location, 
not that the readout takes place there. We return to this point in the general 
discussion at the end of this chapter. 


5.5.3 Perceptual Learning of Objects 
There have been only a handful of brain imaging studies examining the 
effects of training on categorizing or naming objects. In one, observers 
identified which object on either side of fixation contained a symmetric 
contour among oriented elements, finding that the pattern of changes in 
different brain regions depended on the contour salience.'* In this study, 
learning was compared in a low-salience condition (in which contours were 
embedded in a field of Gabors with random orientations) and a high- 
salience condition (in which contours were embedded in fields of Gabors 
with the same orientation). Training increased detection of the contour from 
about 60% to 85% for low-salience objects and from about 73% to 95% for 
high-salience objects. Training in the low-salience task led to increases in 
fMRI BOLD responses throughout early visual areas and higher areas (V1, 
V2, Vp, V4, LOC, pFs) where pFs is the posterior fusiform sulcus. Training 
in the high-salience task led to decreases in higher areas (LOC, pFs), while 
leaving responses in early visual areas unchanged. The size of the change in 
fMRI responses was correlated over subjects with increases in behavioral 
accuracy. The different patterns in the low- and high-salience regimes 
suggest a flexible locus of plasticity that depends on the nature of the task. 
A second study trained observers to judge slanted-line objects made 
from oriented Gabors with axes either collinear with or orthogonal to the 
direction of the slant.: Exposure without feedback was sufficient to 
improve slant judgments for easier collinear displays but not for the more 
difficult orthogonal contours. With feedback, learning occurred for both 
kinds of stimuli, with orthogonal contours increasing from near chance 
(50%) to about 80% accuracy. {MRI scans measured response amplitudes 
during active task performance from the visual cortex through the motor 
cortex (V3A, V3B, LOC, and other higher areas) for contours and random 
displays. Training primarily changed brain responses in higher areas, while 


visual areas through LOC remained largely unchanged. This suggested that 
plasticity occurred in higher brain areas, especially in conditions requiring 
supervised training. 


5.5.4 Summary of Brain Imaging Studies of Perceptual Learning 

Brain imaging studies have the potential to provide a more holistic view of 
the physiological substrates of perceptual learning. These methods could 
reveal a network of areas active in perceptual tasks and how responses in 
these areas change as a consequence of training. Most cellular recording 
studies, by contrast, have tended to measure responses in a single brain 
area. In section 5.5, we reviewed the results of imaging studies organized 
by the three levels of perceptual training tasks: features, patterns, and 
objects (low-, mid-, and high-level vision). The cumulative results from the 
existing studies are interesting but inconsistent. Some studies found more 
activation in a given region following training, while others found less, and 
still others found small or no changes. In several cases, the data from either 
fMRI or EEG differed from data in corresponding single-cell recording 
studies. 

As indicated previously, training coarse versus fine discriminations 
would likely have significant consequences for brain activity, as would 
measurements from active task performance compared to passive control 
tasks. In addition, many of the early brain imaging studies based their 
conclusions on the change in responses to the same stimulus before and 
after training, which in some cases corresponded to different behavioral 
performance levels. In this case, either the altered brain responses led to 
improved behavioral accuracy, differences in performance accuracy may 
have influenced the observed changes in neural responses, or both. To avoid 
comparing task performances at different accuracy levels, several 
researchers opted to compare responses to easier stimuli (near ceiling in 
behavioral accuracy) or during passive viewing before and after training on 
a different task. Determining which approach is best will only become clear 
as further imaging studies of learning are carried out, allowing us to 
compare the outcomes of studies with these different design features. 

One possible interpretation of mixed observations of activation in the 
early visual cortex after training builds on the singular observation in an 
fMRI study of dynamic changes between such patterns early and late in 


training.'*° One possibility is that attention to the stimulus is engaged during 
active task performance early in learning. Attention can alter (often 
enhance) the responses as early as V4, potentially affecting V1 via top- 
down feedback.: Then, as learning improves connections from relevant 
stimulus representations to decision, the trained performance ceases to rely 
on attention.'** (See chapter 9 for several examples.) This explanation may 
also be consistent with claims that video game players, who can experience 
broad improvements in performance associated with attention, show faster 
learning than those who are not video game players only in the early stages 
of visual learning.'*’ In this view, at least some of the evidence for increased 
activation in early visual areas may in fact be a function of attention that is 
engaged early in training and then fades away as the task becomes more 
practiced. Validating this kind of hypothesis could motivate the design of 
future studies. 


A different approach evaluates not the activation in visual areas per se but 
rather the ability to classify the stimuli based on MVPA analyzers 
(multivoxel pattern analyzers) of fMRI activations in different regions of 
interest. These analyzers or decoders have been used to quantify the signal- 
relevant information that may lead to behavioral classifications. Studies 
using this approach reported increases in decoder accuracy after training. 
Two issues complicate the interpretation, however. First, conclusions may 
be limited because the decoder performance can be very close to chance, far 
below behavioral classification accuracy (e.g., in one case, decoder 
classification increased from 50%, or chance, to 55% after training, while 
behavioral accuracy was > 80%). Voxels include many neurons and may 
haphazardly differ in their collective differential sensitivity to the relevant 
stimulus characteristics, which limits the information. Second, different 
decoders are used before and after perceptual training—so improvements 
reflect a mixture of changes in the response pattern and/or their noisiness, 
together with the newly optimized readout of the classifier itself. The 
methods used to train the classifiers can be enormously sensitive to even the 
smallest changes in the quality of input information. Finally, the ability to 
predict behavioral responses with optimized machine learning readout does 
not imply that the stimulus patterns are classified in the corresponding brain 
regions. 


Overall, while some studies have suggested changes in the activity in early 
visual areas after training, others are consistent with the reweighting of 
evidence into higher visual and decision areas, and still others are consistent 
with the influence of top-down processes of expectation and attention.®° 
There are relatively few imaging studies of perceptual learning, so research 
in this area is in its early stages. Developments in imaging technologies, the 
invention of new and improved experimental designs, and an increase in the 
number of studies will all likely influence interpretations and improve our 
understanding. In principle, whole-brain imaging technologies should 
provide important insights into the brain networks involved in perception 
and decision, and their plasticity. 

There are a number of other promising new technologies for 
investigating the substrates of learning. Transcranial magnetic stimulation 
(TMS) and transcranial direct current stimulation (tDCS) could potentially 
lead to new insights about the localization or mechanisms of learning. This 
research has generally focused on other memory phenomena, such as 
working memory (e.g., findings that tDCS stimulation either improves or 
damages the effectiveness of working-memory training depending on the 
task and the location of stimulation).!8* 139 

Another new technique measures the connection between brain regions, 
relating the integrity of white matter tracts in specific brain areas (measured 
by diffusion tensor imaging, DTT) to success in various forms of learning, 
from speech to general memory tasks.!4°-'42 For example, visual perceptual 
learning has been related to a thickening of white matter tracts under the 
early visual cortex following training in older but not in younger adults. 143 

There are also new methods of measurement using multicellular 
recording in animals or ECoG (electrocorticography) or iEEG (intracranial 
electroencephalography) in humans. 145 These new technologies may 
ultimately prove useful in evaluating multiple points along the cascade of 
visual processing, measuring correlations between firing patterns in sets of 
neurons, in the role of synchrony in neural firing, and in how these 
properties may be altered by training. 

Other new forms of brain imaging may be used to better understand 
different kinds of changes in brain responses. For example, GABA imaging 
is used for special sensitivity to inhibitory processes. A brain region could 
either increase or decrease in the expression of GABA, a molecule involved 


in inhibitory modulation of neurons. A recent study of perceptual learning 
found effects in opposite directions in two different visual tasks.'° 
Individuals for whom GABA decreased in the visual cortex after training 
did better in a target-detection task, while individuals for whom GABA 
increased after training did better in a feature-discrimination task—roughly 
in coarse and fine tasks. Future innovations may improve techniques of 
GABA imaging, which refers changes in GABA to those of other 
metabolites. Using this kind of approach may further elucidate the roles of 
inhibitory and excitatory processes in visual perceptual learning. This list of 
new methods and directions only begins to detail how future research may 
advance our understanding of the nature of plasticity in learning. 


5.6 Discussion 


This chapter examined what physiological studies have to tell us about the 
substrates of visual perceptual learning. From a synoptic analysis, 
especially in light of the literature from cellular recording studies, several 
insights emerged. 

The enterprise so far largely went looking for changes in early visual 
cortical responses to trained stimuli. The primary goal, whether stated or 
unstated, seems to have been to establish the existence of experience- 
dependent changes as early in the visual cortex as possible. Over a number 
of studies, changes in several early brain regions were measured either 
under active task performance or in passive or control tasks; the visual tasks 
themselves also differed, first in relation to the given domain (e.g., 
orientation, stereopsis, and motion) but also in their choice to use either fine 
or coarse judgment tasks. 

Even as we acknowledge that the methodological diversity on offer 
might lead to condition-dependent interpretations, certain broad if tentative 
hypotheses can be sketched. The bulk of the evidence supports general 
stability of visual representations, especially for those in the earliest visual 
cortical areas. Against this backdrop, there have been several reports of 
subtle coding changes in neurons tuned slightly away from the relevant 
trained stimulus feature (e.g., slightly away from a trained orientation in an 
orientation task) as early as V1. But even in these cases, experience- 
dependent response changes tended to be significantly stronger in higher 


visual areas during active task performance (e.g., V4 versus V1 or V2; or 
the IT cortex or MST versus MT or V1 during task performance). 

The evidence for altered responses during passive viewing or in control 
tasks accounted for only very small amounts of behavioral improvements, 
often less than one-tenth (estimated by various classification models). 
Learning therefore almost surely integrates effects of task-specific contexts 
or goals that in turn would specify top-down factors during active task 
performance. In addition, the important functional changes might have 
occurred upstream in any event. 

The exception to the emphasis on active task performance came in high- 
level object-recognition tasks, where a number of cases showed learned 
tuning effects in the absence of active task performance (e.g., with fixation 
tasks or under anesthesia). In these, learning was associated with the 
emergence of a few neurons in the IT cortex or the PFC that came to 
represent individual familiar objects (sometimes dependent on view 
selection). These cases, however, simply represent the responses of a few 
selected neurons; no computations were carried out to estimate how much 
of the overall behavior was accounted for by the neural responses. 


5.6.1 Where Is the Reweighting? 
Whether there are significant modulations of early visual cortical responses 
to input stimuli—essentially modulations in the patterns of activity that 
represent the stimulus—or not, the classifications of these patterns and the 
subsequent decision and translation into action almost surely occur further 
along the processing pathways. That these modulations translate into a 
connection to behavior primarily under active task performance also 
suggests that what is learned resides in weighted connections between the 
representations and a decision that is at least jointly specified by 
information about the task stored in the prefrontal cortex and invoked in 
top-down activities. A strong claim based on these observations must place 
a significant amount of the learning involved in visual perceptual learning 
elsewhere, upstream, where things about the task are remembered and can 
be deployed, in some cases years later. 

In other words, a full investigation of the physiological substrates of 
visual learning should focus not only or even primarily on representations 
but rather on tracing the weighted connections that route information from 


those representations to the point of decision. (One potentially relevant 
study traced how initially inactive cells are recruited to participate in an 
experience-dependent network of active units in rodent V1 using optical 
and epigenetic approaches.)'*” It should also seek to understand how the 
task context or goal structure is invoked by top-down influences, perhaps 
by involving task-context contingent reinstatement of decision structures, 
reward structures, and/or the involvement of attention. In the language of 
the reweighting versus representation dichotomy introduced in chapter 1, if 
the first stages of visual cortical response are the representations, where is 
the reweighting or the readout? 

The focus on how well the possibly complex model “decoders” read the 
information in the stimulus “encoding” in the early cortex may be 
misleading. As we alluded to, the fact that the researcher can measure the 
cortical responses and then use mathematical tools to extract information 
from these responses that to some degree can predict the behavioral 
response does not indicate that such a process is taking place in those early 
cortical areas that were measured (see figure 5.14). Indeed, a more 
appropriate interpretation would be that there is adequate information in 
one or more representational areas to support the observed behavior—the 
question is how much or how well that information is used in the behavioral 
decision. These machine learning analyses of the physiological observations 
should perhaps be understood in a different spirit: as observer calculations 
that take noiseless copies of stimulus images and compute how well an 
ideal observer could perform the task. 
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Figure 5.14 


Where in the brain are the learned weights that convert activity in visual areas into a decision? A 
researcher, with the help of a computer and sophisticated pattern-recognition algorithms, statistically 
categorizes two-alternative stimuli into categories with some success. This indicates that evidence in 
that location could support some level of categorization—likely carried out in higher decision areas. 
Much perceptual learning may lie in the connections between the evidence and the decision that do 
the same work as the pattern-extraction algorithms of the researcher. 


If the changes in representation are relatively small and the learning 
resides primarily in the changes in weights connecting these representation 
activities to decision, then the new challenge for scientists will be to devise 
new methods that can measure these weights as well as those in the other 
brain areas active in task performance, such as decision, learning, and goal 
setting. At this point, given where the field currently stands, a number of 
questions emerge: Is it possible to reveal the areas and weight changes 
involved in the brain network during active performance? If so, what is the 
correct index of the network? Will the network’s location and weights be 
revealed in the connections during a resting-state task or will they be 
indexed by integrity changes in white matter tracts, as with {MRI and EEG? 
Will the connection diagrams estimated from functional imaging help to 
identify relevant brain areas? Can new imaging modalities be devised that 
would better reveal weights and weight changes? What about optical 
imaging? Given the existing technology, are we even at a point where we 
can adequately measure these aspects of learning? 


5.6.2 Relation to Internal Noise and the Observer Model 
Improvements in behavioral performance observed in a visual learning task 
must reflect changes in the intrinsic signal and noise properties of the 
observer. Each physiological study can thus be seen as measuring some 
aspect of inherently noisy physiological brain responses that could, in 
principle, be related to observed behavioral changes. This chapter 
considered some of the relevant evidence revealed in single-cell responses 
in monkeys and fMRI and EEG activation across brain areas in humans. 
Perceptual learning can increase or decrease neural activity. It can also 
change tuning curves or result in improvements in quantitative estimates of 
the information in the neural responses derived from estimates of 
population codes in cellular responses or decoding or classification in brain 
imaging. It should theoretically be possible to connect these changes in 


physiological responses back to the mechanisms of learning discussed in 
chapter 4 and explored using external-noise methods and observer models 
such as the perceptual template model (PTM). Given this analogy, changes 
in physiological response amplitudes might be related to stimulus 
enhancement, while changes in the neural tuning would plausibly be related 
to changes in the perceptual template. In the context of physiology, the goal 
would be to understand the response properties of the population of neurons 
in different brain regions and to link these population responses to the 
changes in signal-to-noise ratio and the behavioral outcomes. Furthermore, 
as we will see in the multichannel computational models discussed in 
subsequent chapters, retuning at a single neural level or reweighting 
evidence from lower levels to higher levels can alter the internal noises that 
limit the signal-to-noise ratio in performance by implementing template 
change. 

Further analogies that relate the physiology of learning to the three 
mechanisms specified in the PTM model are worth pursuing. Observer 
models have the advantage of fully characterizing the system, including the 
template for the relevant signal information, the nonlinearities in response, 
and the intrinsic noises that limit accuracy. The corresponding analysis in 
physiology would look to characterize the neural response to signal, the 
noise in those responses, and the correlation between neural responses—all 
those properties that determine the population code for a given task. 

It comes as a surprise, then, that although noise in the neural responses— 
whether measured by single-cell recording or fMRI activation—is one of 
the fundamental properties of neural responses, these noise properties have 
yet to be significantly examined in relation to visual perceptual learning. 
One measure of neural response noisiness in single neurons is the so-called 
Fano factor, defined as the ratio of the variance to the mean of the neural 
spikes during a measured time interval. This is a kind of noise-to-signal 
ratio, a measure of dispersion relative to the mean. A reduction in the Fano 
factor indicates that the noisiness in the response is reduced relative to the 
mean firing rate. The Fano factor and neural correlations have been studied 
experimentally in several recent single-cell recording studies of visual 
attention.!48-150 Nevertheless, such explicit noise analyses have yet to be 
widely integrated into studies of visual perceptual learning. 


We suggest that along with the focus on changes in the amplitude of 
neural responses following learning, the changes in the response variability 
in single-cell recording, EEG, and fMRI signals should be systematically 
studied. One important approach would be to characterize the signal and 
noise, and their ratio, in different brain regions, as well as the covariance 
structure between the responses of different neurons or different regions. 
Advancements in multiarray neural _ recording,'!° and technical 
improvements in the spatial and temporal resolution of brain imaging 
modalities, have the potential to transform the quality of these important 
analyses of the signal, noise, and correlation properties of neural population 
responses and their relation to behavioral choice. 


5.6.3 Elaborated Computational Studies 

Future advances may also come not only through experimentation but also 
through theoretical or computational studies of neural population responses. 
One recent theoretical study in this vein used a computational model to 
argue that perceptual learning could reflect improved probabilistic inference 
(e.g., readout) of the neural population responses to the stimulus.'* The 
primary simulations in this study sought to understand the role of changing 
correlations between neural responses in predicting behavior as focused on 
predicting the external-noise manipulations or threshold versus contrast 
(TvC) functions (see chapter 4). A simulated neuronal model of orientation 
discrimination included layers of the visual system from retinal ganglion 
cells, to LGN, to V1. The V1 layer provided the stimulus representation that 
was read out to determine the behavioral decision. Model predictions were 
compared to the behavioral effects of perceptual learning on TvC (threshold 
versus external-noise contrast) functions, where feed-forward reweighting 
of evidence from LGN to V1 could simulate the observed effects of 
perceptual learning.®°: %* In contrast, changes in recurrent connections within 
V1 corresponding to retuning of V1 neurons could not. Changes in V1 
recurrent connections between V1 neurons typically increased the 
correlation between the neurons, which decreased the information available 
that translated to the behavioral choice in the simulation. Feed-forward 
reweighting did not increase, and sometimes decreased, the correlation 
between the responses of neurons in the simulation. The amplification and 
slight sharpening of tuning functions observed in a few single-cell 


recording studies were shown to be neither necessary nor sufficient to 
account for the changes in the TvC functions in perceptual learning. 
Furthermore, the simulations showed that estimated neural TvC functions 
were relatively robust and did not depend very much on the number of 
neurons being recorded or simulated. 

Although the study'* modeled a multilevel neural system from the retina 
to V1, the same points apply to multilevel neural systems at higher levels of 
the visual system. The study highlights the potential value of measuring 
external-noise functions for neural responses. Modeling the relationship 
between the properties of physiological responses and the behavioral 
outcomes could also connect the physiological level of analysis and the 
systems analysis of signal and noise, a connection that could illuminate 
both analyses. Other similar computational studies, perhaps those that 
incorporate entire observer systems, may provide further insights that could 
directly affect future evaluations of the functional physiology. 


5.7 Conclusion 


This chapter reviewed the evidence of plasticity in different brain areas for 
perceptual tasks at different levels of analysis, including those focused on 
low-level individual features, patterns represented in mid-level vision, and 
higher-level objects and scenes, using the available studies in cellular 
recording and in brain imaging. Though there are some reports of modest 
changes in the responses of early visual areas, by far the bulk of the 
evidence points to the importance of readout or reweighting from higher- 
level visual areas. Measuring connection weights and weight changes 
remains a major challenge. The development of new technologies involved 
in physiological assessment of brain activity promises to enable new 
measurements of neural populations in multiple brain regions 
simultaneously throughout the course of perceptual learning. The evidence 
collected by these future experiments may very well resolve the open 
questions of the field more conclusively, as they promise to yield new and 
refined insights regarding the plastic changes in the entire processing 
system that supports perceptual learning. 
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IV 


Models of Perceptual Learning 


Models 


By efficiently capturing empirical findings and making testable predictions, quantitative models play 
a critical role in understanding the phenomena of perceptual learning. In this chapter, we review 
several early classical models, all of them essentially reweighting models, and consider the 
application of neural networks to perceptual learning. The core of the chapter shows how neurally 
inspired stimulus representations together with computational networks can account for a wide range 
of learning phenomena. The augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM) and others like it are 
also extensible to other tasks and domains by introducing the appropriate new representation, 
decision, or learning subsystems. Future models may be needed to implement the creation of new 
concepts using reweighting. 


6.1 The Goals of Modeling 


One important ambition of many fields within cognitive neuroscience is to 
develop and test computational models. The case of perceptual learning 
should be no different, yet the field as a whole has often pursued an 
observational approach to theory. This gap between observed phenomena 
and modeling has left a fertile if somewhat underexplored middle ground: 
while fully comprehensive models are still a long way off, the development 
of even partial models can lead to fresh insights, advancing our theoretical 
understanding while also potentially playing a central role in optimizing 
training paradigms for practical applications. 

Previous chapters documented a sweeping set of phenomena in visual 
perceptual learning that could, in principle, be modeled. These include the 
extent, range, and nature of learning in tasks at different levels of visual 


encoding; the degree of specificity or transfer of training; and the 
consequences of using different training protocols. Subsequent chapters will 
consider the influence of feedback, reward, and attention. As we will see, 
current models exist for specific domains and certain tasks, and can 
implement many (but not all) of manipulations and can account for many 
(but not all) of these phenomena, while at the same time further work is 
required to develop the next generation of increasingly robust and 
comprehensive models. 

In order to account for perceptual learning, a successful predictive model 
will necessarily incorporate several key functions. It will need to encode the 
stimuli, specify how the task-relevant decision is made, and implement the 
training and test paradigms and learning. Each of these functions may be 
instantiated in a distinct module. A representation module, for example, 
would specify the sensory encoding and the resulting representations. The 
decision module would specify the way decisions are made. The learning 
module would specify learning rules. The model as a whole might also 
specify the top-down influences of attention and the effects of feedback and 
reward. Of course, any model of behavior must also incorporate internal 
noises. 

A quantitative or computational model of this kind should generate 
precise and testable predictions about observed phenomena in specific 
experiments. Testing the accuracy of the model’s predictions in turn helps 
us determine whether the proposed principles of representation, decision, 
and learning in fact operate in the expected ways (see figure 6.1). This 
three-way dialogue between modeling, theory, and experiment will be one 
important avenue for advancement in our understanding of perceptual 
learning. 
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Figure 6.1 


Key modules of perceptual learning models, and two mechanisms of learning: reweighting and 
representation change. 


Modeling is rewarding but not easy. In visual perceptual learning, the 
development of accurate models faces a number of key theoretical 
challenges. 

Challenge 1: Even the simplest visual task involves circuits from a 
number of levels, from the early visual system to higher-level decision and 
top-down task-relevant processing. The challenge here is to specify the 
levels most relevant for any given task, including perceptual, decision, and 
learning processes, as well as the connections between and within them. A 
fully validated specification that relates relevant computational modules to 
brain function is currently unavailable. The functions of visual cortical 
areas such as V1, V4, or MT and IT are still under investigation, as are the 
relevant learning and decision mechanisms. Nevertheless, future models 
should attempt to specify the functions and connectivity consistent with 
current knowledge of the relevant brain systems. 

Challenge 2: By necessity, a computational learning model will specify 
the relevant sensory representation(s) and connectivity. Learning could, in 
principle, modify the tuning of existing representations; it could occur 
through reweighting the connections in any of the feed-forward, feedback, 
or recurrent connections between and within multiple levels of 
representation; or it could do a combination of both. Physiological 
investigations and specificity observed in psychophysical studies can play a 
role in constraining the level and the nature of plasticity in the model. 


Challenge 3: A computational model must specify the rule or algorithm 
used in learning as well as the observer’s prior knowledge. The initial state 
of the system prior to learning will reflect how much is known about the 
task ahead of time. This a priori knowledge will then determine how much 
remains to be learned and the conditions required for learning. With 
minimal prior knowledge, the learning process may require an explicit 
teacher; with enough prior knowledge, the teacher may in fact become 
unnecessary. 

Challenge 4: A meta-level challenge (and a recurring theme of this book) 
concerns how to strike the right balance between plasticity and stability. 
Does learning (and plasticity) go on indefinitely within any given task, or 
does the learning system become stable at some point? A successful model 
must specify if and when the system stops learning (perhaps because the 
internal noise is limiting further improvement) and how learning will be 
retained over longer time periods. These choices will relate to predictions 
about observed specificity and/or transfer between learning tasks, as well as 
the preservation of previously learned tasks. 

Challenge 5: Another constraint on models of learning is the biological 
feasibility of their mechanisms. On the one hand, purely computational 
models often proceed from abstract properties; on the other hand, 
perceptual learning models have historically been connected to claims about 
brain systems and plasticity. For neural network modeling in particular, 
biological implausibility has been one consideration in the evaluation of 
certain learning rules (such as fully supervised back propagation), although 
more biologically feasible versions have also been proposed.' Ideally, 
models should aim for biological plausibility and work within the known 
properties of brain systems. 

Challenge 6: A final important challenge facing researchers hoping to 
model learning is to specify the nature of the experiments that would be 
required to evaluate the models they develop. While not properly a 
component of the model itself, the need to define how a model may be 
seriously tested is an important challenge. The PTM model, for example, 
was specified by manipulations of the observer (attention, learning, etc.) 
and of external noise, as well as measurement at several levels of accuracy 
or across the psychometric function, all of which are useful in measuring 
the template, internal noises, and nonlinearities of the model (indeed, many 


of our experiments include some combination of external noise and 
multiple contrasts or multiple criteria) (see chapter 4). Similarly, specific 
manipulations and tests must be developed to test any perceptual learning 
model. 

The challenges listed in table 6.1 delineate the theoretical terrain within 
which most classical models have been situated and out of which we 
developed our model, the augmented Hebbian reweighting model 
(AHRM).2? The AHRM is the primary focus of this chapter. In what 
follows, we show that the AHRM accounts for a considerable range of 
observed empirical data while striking a balance between plasticity and 
stability. Likewise, as we will see, by using sufficiently good (but still 
somewhat simplified) implementations of representations, decision, and 
learning, the AHRM may have a number of advantages over models of 
greater or lesser abstraction. (Neither the classical models nor the AHRM, 
however, have implemented the recruiting or creation of new nodes and 
new weighting structures. We return to this point in the discussion in 
section 6.7.) Before describing the AHRM and its applications, however, it 
is useful to set the stage by considering some of the classical models of 
visual perceptual learning. Our survey aims to give a sense of the 
fundamental choices—possible network architectures, different learning 
rules, and top-down influences—that must be made when constructing a 
successful model of perceptual learning. 


Table 6.1 


Theoretical challenges in modeling perceptual learning 


1. To specify the relevant brain modules and noises and their connections for perception 
2. To identify the level(s) of learning and the appropriate learning rules 

3. To specify prior knowledge in the starting state and the task environment 

4. To consider the balance between plasticity and stability 

5. To consider the biological plausibility of all model components 

6. To specify the constraining experiments used in testing 


6.2 Classical Models of Perceptual Learning 


Early classical models of perceptual learning were developed to account for 
learning in specific perceptual tasks. These included hyperacuity,*’ motion- 


direction discrimination, contrast discrimination,? and orientation 
discrimination.!° Over many variations (in tasks, forms of representation, 
and learning rules), the classic models generally left the sensory 
representations unchanged, so learning occurred through changes in 
information integration. The majority of computational models, as a result, 
have largely focused on reweighting as the theoretical frame for 
understanding visual learning. 


One of the earliest classical models, the hyper basis function (HBF) model, 
was designed to account for learning in a visual hyperacuity task in which 
observers judge whether the top line was offset slightly left or right of the 
bottom one.® It was among the first to use a three-layer feed-forward 
network architecture with an input layer, an intermediate layer of 
representations (radial basis functions), and an output layer consisting of a 
single decision unit (see figure 6.2). Because of its canonical form and 
seminal status in the field, a technical discussion of the model will be 
useful. 


Output 


Figure 6.2 


A network model of a visual hyperacuity task by Poggio, Fahle, and Edelman.’ (a) A Vernier offset 
stimulus overlaid on circles representing radial basis functions in different locations. (b) The three- 
layer feed-forward network consisting of an input layer, nonlinear radial basis functions, and an 
output or decision unit. Redrawn from Poggio, Fahle, and Edelman,’ figure 2, with permission. 


In the first network layer of the HBF, the input image was converted into 
activities in different receptive fields by matching (convolving) the input 
image with Gaussian filters centered on a set of retinal locations x; = G,(r — 
ri)* I(r), where I(r) is the input at location r, r; is the center of a given 
receptive field, and G, is a two-dimensional Gaussian. In the second layer, 
the model computed the similarity (distance) between the input vector and a 
set of templates ¢, :Y, = B(X -£ |l) where ||X —7,||,, is the weighted distance 
between the input vector and the circular template, and the vector w 
contains the weights. (These spatially circular functions were called radial 
basis functions, or RBFs.) Together, the input and RBF layers made up the 
representation module. In the final layer, the single-unit decision module 
computed a linear combination of the activations in the RBFs: Z = 2oCaya. 
Negative and positive values of Z corresponded to a top left or a top right 
response, implicitly assuming a bias of zero. Later implementations added 
decision noise.® Finally, there was a learning module that updated the 
weights as the model experienced the stimulus on each trial. The observer 
“learned” the spatial locations of the RBF units and the weights to decision 
using inverse methods, a form of supervised learning. The authors 
speculated that, in the absence of feedback, internal training signals might 
be available if the experimenter included large offset stimuli. 

This pioneering model used a linear-nonlinear-linear “sandwich,” in 
which nonlinear computations in the middle internal representation layer 
were combined with linear input and decision layers. (The first version of 
the model also added new basis function units in an unsupervised learning 
stage to account for fast perceptual learning, with subsequent supervised 
learning accounting for slower perceptual learning over the long course of 
training.) Although the HBF was designed primarily to account for task 
learning, the improvements were also found to be specific to aspects of the 
trained stimuli, such as the orientations of the lines, their lengths, and the 
gap between them. 

As one of the first computationally implemented models of perceptual 
learning, the HBF was a watershed accomplishment. Nevertheless, it was 
the subject of several early criticisms: that it lacked interactions between 
basis functions; used biologically implausible mathematical inverse 
methods; predicted near-chance initial performance, which rarely occurs in 


human performance; failed to incorporate noise in either the representations 
or decision as necessary to predict stochastic performance; and, finally, it 
was unclear how the model could account for other empirical phenomena, 
such as different forms of feedback. 

A number of subsequent modifications of the HBF model aimed to 
address various limitations.© Newer variants held the number of relevant 
input representations constant (at eight) while adding random input units to 
simulate low-level noise in internal representations; radial basis functions 
were replaced with oriented basis functions in the intermediate layer; and 
decision noise was added at the output layer. The resulting simulations 
could then account for the effects of some stimulus manipulations, such as 
the size of the offset between the lines, the length of the lines, and the gap 
between them, on learning and transfer. Another simulation study 
investigated the mode of learning by comparing two supervised and two 
unsupervised/self-supervised rules. For the supervised rule, the correct 
response was known; a self-supervised rule assumed the existence of 
internal feedback on trials with large offsets; and an exposure-dependent 
rule simply constrained the initial connection weights to be either positive 
or negative as appropriate. The authors favored self-supervised or 
unsupervised learning rules, on the grounds that learning had sometimes 
been shown to occur without external feedback. Overall, this series of 
papers delineated many of the issues any model of visual perceptual 
learning must address, thus foreshadowing a number of design choices in 
the field. 

Following in the footsteps of the HBF and its offshoots, an analogous 
model was developed for learning global-motion judgments in random dot 
motion (figure 6.3).8 Taking motion vectors of the dots as the input, the 
activities of MT-like units were tuned to different motion directions 
integrated over large receptive fields consistent with global motions based 
on a weighted average of activities and a noisy threshold function (i.e., left 
or right). (In different versions, integration occurred either by multiplying 
or summing over local responses.) Finally, learning was implemented either 
through an exposure-based rule or a self-supervised rule, both basically 
Hebbian in nature. This model predicted learning but also the effects on 
performance of the proportion of signal dots and the total number of dots. It 


also predicted full specificity to the trained direction. The researchers 
characterized these improvements as learning to ignore the noise. 


Network Output 


MT Neurons 


Figure 6.3 


A model for judgments of global-motion direction. Arrows show the motion direction of signal dots 
(dark circles) and the random directions of noise dots (light circles). MT neurons code for motion in 
different directions, and the output decision reflects the weighted average of all MT neurons. After 
Vaina, Sundareswaran, and Harris,® figure 4, with permission. 


Several other variants of these models explored the use of recurrent 
(feedback) as well as feed-forward weights. In one model, “preprocessing” 
of input stimuli by recurrent network connections was used to “clean up” 
the input prior to the linear-nonlinear-linear feed-forward classification, 


which led to the conclusion that learning serves not “to better encode the 
stimuli ... [but rather to] modify the neural responses in a task specific 
manner that is unlikely to improve the coding or representation of the 
stimuli for other tasks”’ (p. 244). In these variants, the decision was based 
on evidence from feed-forward connections from representation to decision, 
while learning changed recurrent weights. Another model also proposed 
that learning occurred through recurrent connections that were guided by 
attention and feedback (figure 6.4),* with the goal of explaining differential 
learning with trial-by-trial feedback, block feedback, uncorrelated feedback, 
biased feedback, and no feedback.'* This also involved a three-layer feed- 
forward architecture (an input layer, a hidden layer, and an output layer of 
two competing units that determined the response), combined with 
supervised or self-supervised teaching signals that drive task-specific top- 
down inhibition that recurrently modifies the weights from the input to the 
hidden layer. In essence, this sketched model learns through task-dependent 
reweighting of top-down inhibitory connections.'* 14 
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Figure 6.4 


An extended model for perceptual learning of hyperacuity with top-down modification of weights 
based on feedback and a winner-take-all decision competition in a three-layer feed-forward model. 
After Herzog and Fahle,* figure 5, with permission. 


These classic models explored the theoretical foundations of learning 
through reweighting within a three-layer architecture with several learning 
rules but also left ample room for future models to better address the 
challenges described at the beginning of the chapter. Regarding challenge 1, 
the sensory representations of these models were often abstract and 
simplified, and internal noise, which is necessary to capture stochastic 
aspects of behavior, was only included in a few cases. Regarding challenge 
2, the previous studies were designed to predict learning, with little concern 
for more complex outcomes. (This focus on simple behavioral phenomena 
is understandable, as at the time perceptual learning experiments were very 
simple as well.) Regarding challenge 3, learning rules were generally tested 
simply for learning, while other manipulations were rarely considered.* 6 
Many of the models used supervised learning rules, while some hybrid form 
combining unsupervised and supervised learning is almost surely required 
to account for the literature on feedback (see chapter 7 for a further 
discussion of this problem). Furthermore, the potential role of prior 
knowledge was generally ignored. Regarding challenge 4, some aspect of 
stability was an implicit feature of these models, because almost all used 
some form of feed-forward reweighting that left low-level representations 
largely unchanged.*° Regarding challenge 5, biological plausibility was 
sometimes mentioned but rarely systematically examined (and many of the 
learning rules would be considered biologically implausible). Finally, most 
models failed to define the requirements for verification and testing as 
expressed in challenge 6. The experimental paradigms used to test the 
model would almost surely require many of the methods used to specify 
internal noises, as were subsequently used in tests of the PTM (see chapter 
4). 


6.3 The Reweighting Hypothesis and the AHRM Model 


Many hundreds of experimental studies of visual perceptual learning have 
been carried out since the early classical models were first developed. With 
these growing datasets, we now have a broader range of phenomena against 
which models can be tested. In this section, we turn to our own model, the 
AHRM, and how it has accounted for a range of empirical phenomena 
while simultaneously navigating the basic design challenges. 


6.3.1 Perceptual Learning through Channel Reweighting 

Despite developments in classic computational modeling, or at least 
independent from them, the primary theoretical position in the behavioral 
and physiological literature has focused on explaining visual perceptual 
learning as a result of plastic retuning of early cortical sensory 
representations. Since roughly the mid-1990s, the behavioral and 
physiological literature has been motivated by groundbreaking observations 
of unusual specificity in tasks associated with properties coded in V1. 
These observations led to the dominant proposal that the primary substrate 
of visual perceptual learning is plasticity of the tuning of early cortical 
sensory representations. 

Our own approach focused on an alternate hypothesis. Our goal was to 
consider how much of visual perceptual learning could in fact be accounted 
for by reweighting alone, essentially by improving the “readout” of 
precoded information to a decision unit. Our proposal initially grew out of 
an early analysis of visual learning through an external and internal noise 
analysis (as developed in chapter 4), but it also derived from a recognition 
that plasticity should be kept in balance with stability. We thought that if 
early sensory representations were constantly changing in response to 
experience with new stimuli, the result would be an unstable sensory 
apparatus. Our theory of reweighting expressed the belief that maintaining 
stable calibration of sensory systems must be one overall system goal. 

The experiments that led us to a reweighting counterproposal to explain 
perceptual learning were some of the first external-noise studies in this area. 
They used the perceptual template model (PTM) to analyze how learning 
altered the signal and noise properties of the observer (see subsection 
4.4.1). Perceptual learning substantially reduced the contrast thresholds by a 
factor of about two in both high and low external-noise exclusion 
conditions (measured using TvC functions at two accuracy levels).!° This in 
turn led to our initial proposal of learning through reweighting within a 
multichannel observer (see figure 6.5).13 14 We concluded that “perceptual 
learning primarily serves to select or strengthen the appropriate channel and 
prune or reduce inputs from irrelevant channels. The connections between 
the most closely tuned visual channel(s) and a learned categorization 
structure are maintained or strengthened, while input from other channels is 
reduced or eliminated”?!3 (p. 13992). 
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Figure 6.5 


Perceptual learning through reweighting in a multichannel observer model. The input image is 
processed through multiple sensory channels (here shown as being sensitive to different spatial 
frequencies and orientations) with nonlinearity and internal noises. Adapted from Dosher and Lu, 
figure 3. 


Learning could have been accounted for without presuming any retuning 
of individual sensory channels, but this logically does not preclude the 
possibility of individual channel retuning. This multichannel reweighting 
also provided an explanation of specificity to retinal location, spatial 
frequency, and orientation, because these features have retinotopic 
representations in the early visual cortex. Because of this, reweighting 
(selective readout) explains specificity just as well as retuning does. (The 


position that specificity requires only readout from low-level channels, and 
not their retuning, was independently proposed by Mollon and Danilova.'*) 

In our original reweighting proposal, we sketched the multichannel 
model of perceptual learning (figure 6.5) in which the nonlinear and noisy 
responses of multiple channels were weighted to decision. The next step 
was to implement the multichannel model and the reweighting hypothesis— 
and to carry out perceptual learning experiments that would generate a rich 
dataset for testing internal noise, nonlinearity, and especially the learning 
rule. The AHRM was the response to this challenge. 


6.3.2 The Development of the AHRM 

The AHRM grew directly out of the proposal that learning reflected 
multichannel reweighting. Like many classical models, the AHRM included 
a sensory representation module, a decision module, and a learning module 
suitably defined for each task. The sensory representation module was 
designed to mimic characteristic neuronal properties of the early visual 
cortex (V1); it computes noisy activations for the representation units. 
These activations were then weighted to make a decision. Finally, the model 
learns by updating weights using a hybrid or semisupervised Hebbian 
learning rule. Throughout, internal noise operates as one limiting factor in 
both performance and learning. As we will see, this hybrid approach has 
proved largely successful. While retuning was previously the dominant 
theoretical explanation, most recent reviews of perceptual learning now 
include reweighting mechanisms, often along with retuning. 

The original AHRM, developed with Alex Petrov, implemented the 
multichannel model of perceptual learning for applications involving spatial 
pattern judgments such as orientation discrimination (figure 6.6).>3 The 
representation module codes activations in orientation and spatial- 
frequency units from input patterns. The decision module makes orientation 
judgments, for example, based on the activations of the representations. A 
nonlinear decision unit combines weighted evidence from the 
representation activations with input from a bias unit that aims to balance 
the responses in a two-alternative choice. The learning module reweights 
the connections from representation units to a decision unit using Hebbian 
learning augmented with bias control and feedback. After the simulated 
response, explicit feedback, if available, shifts activation in the decision 


unit toward the correct response before Hebbian learning updates the 
weights. In the absence of feedback, the learning is unsupervised, extracting 
correlations between representation activations and the decision. In fitting 
data, the model reprises the experiment exactly: it takes in a stimulus image 
seen by the observer, produces a predicted decision on that trial, learns over 
trials, and uses the same data analyses. 
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Figure 6.6 


The augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM). The model takes a stimulus image (far left) 
and processes it in a representation module that mimics early visual system coding (left) to generate 
representation activations (vertical rectangle) that are weighted in the decision module (right). At the 
end of the trial, the learning module updates the weights with Hebbian learning augmented by 
feedback and bias control. Simulations re-create experimental sequences of trials to make 
predictions. Adapted from Petrov, Dosher, and Lu, figures 6 and 8. 


The processing embodied in the representation module is more realistic 
than in most classical models, with nonlinearities, limiting internal noises, 
and normalization that are characteristic of early visual responses. This 
front-end module was meant to be consistent with the noise properties of 
the perceptual template observer model (PTM), which previously had been 
used to characterize change in observer state (e.g., learning, attention, 
adaptation; see chapter 4).'°: 14 17-24 The internal noise introduces stochastic 
properties to the predictions. Initial weights are set to reflect general prior 
knowledge. In these ways, the AHRM aimed to address many of the 
modeling challenges specified earlier. As we will see, the design of the 
AHRM allows it to make predictions consistent with the mechanisms 
measured in external-noise studies, testable predictions about feedback (see 
chapter 7), and predictions about the specificity of learning to the stimulus. 


Further details of the implementation, including equations, are provided in 
the chapter’s appendix (section 6.8). 

Subsequent variants have substituted the representation module with 
alternative representation modules for the particular stimulus domains (e.g., 
for motion direction or point Vernier tasks). Finally, the AHRM was 
elaborated into an integrated reweighting theory (IRT) that involves 
additional hidden layers of (location-)invariant representations in order to 
account for aspects of location transfer (see chapter 8). 

Although inspired by features of the human brain, the AHRM 
architecture is still simplified and abstract. It reduced the key modules to 
their essentials for the purposes of investigating the explanatory power of 
reweighting, or changed “readout,” as a learning principle. The framework 
also may provide a structure within which to incorporate more elaborate, 
neutrally inspired representation, decision, or learning modules developed 
in the future. 


6.4 Tests and Applications of the AHRM 


The AHRM model has been applied to a range of empirical phenomena of 
visual learning. In most of these applications, the model has been fit to 
experimental data (in many model applications, a similarity between 
predicted patterns and observed patterns of behavioral data is simply noted). 

Accurately fitting a model to data requires estimating the values of its 
parameters. This has generally been done using hierarchical grid-search 
methods, first evaluating a matrix of spaced parameter values and then 
narrowing in on regions of the parameter space that are more promising. 
Each model fit can be modestly computationally intensive, because of the 
processing of many different samples of external noise added to the stimuli, 
internal noise in the simulated representations, and decision. It also depends 
on the number of estimated parameters and the intrinsic complexity of the 
model. Simulations have typically been run many times (hundreds to 
thousands) to generate average predictions and confidence bands. Each run 
of the model leads to a different sequence of responses and somewhat 
different weight changes for each simulated observer, because of stochastic 
trial-by-trial variations resulting from internal and external noises and 
different random trial sequences. Variations in performance from one 


simulated run to the next may suggest something about differences in 
outcomes between individual observers. 

Although the AHRM has a number of parameters, we set many values a 
priori based on the physiology (e.g., bandwidths of the orientation and 
spatial-frequency representations of the representation module), while the 
others were estimated in initial applications and were then held constant.” 3 
Of approximately 15 core parameters, the majority (usually 9 or 10) were 
fixed, while the values of the remaining four or five were varied slightly to 
match observed human data in a particular experiment. These variable 
parameter values include the internal noises, model learning rate, weights 
on feedback and bias control, and sometimes decision nonlinearity. In 
addition, initial weights have typically been set to include some knowledge 
of the stimulus domain and the task instructions (e.g., initial weights on 
activities of units tuned to clockwise or counterclockwise orientations have 
been set as negative and positive, respectively). This is required to account 
for initial above-chance performance in experimental data, which cannot be 
matched with random initial weights. Exploratory simulations have 
indicated that modest changes in representation bandwidths or starting 
weights were far less important than the other estimated parameters, such as 
internal noises and the learning rate parameter, in accounting for the data. 

As the following sections describe, the original AHRM model has done 
quite a good job of accounting for human data so far. 


6.4.1 Perceptual Learning in Nonstationary Environments 

Our initial development and test of the AHRM was based on a relatively 
complex experiment by the field’s standards, one designed to challenge the 
stability of learning by repeatedly switching the task context.” Observers 
judged the orientation of Gabor stimuli (tilted top right or left) embedded in 
external noise that was itself dominantly oriented either left or right. (The 
relationship of the two tasks is of class D; see chapter 3.) The Gabors were 
of low, medium, or high contrast (figure 6.7). Variations in contrast—which 
manipulated the accuracy of responses—also constrained estimates of 
system nonlinearities and the signal and noise properties of the system (see 
chapter 4). 
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Figure 6.7 


Sample stimuli tested in alternating external-noise contexts, (a) shown here in left-oriented external 
noise congruent (tilted top left) or incongruent (tilted top right) with the orientation of the external 
noise (a), and (b) discriminability for Gabors of three contrasts as a function of practice block. After 
Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,? figures 1 and 3. 


A repeated alternation design was selected in order to test the 
architecture and rules used in learning. After a single block in the first 
external-noise orientation, the external-noise orientation was alternated 
after every eight blocks of trials for a total of five switches (300 trials per 
block). In addition, a separate groups of observers performed this task with 
and without feedback (in separate experiments) in order to more fully 
understand the nature of the learning rule.2° A fully supervised back- 


propagation learning rule used in a network with hidden layers in principle 
should be able to overcome switching costs by learning distinct weight 
structures for the two external-noise contexts, as in an “exclusive or” 
(XOR) problem. In contrast, a Hebbian learning regime in a less 
complicated network, even one augmented by feedback supervision, should 
continue to show persistent switching costs. 

The human data revealed many expected results but also some surprising 
ones. The observed discriminability (d') for feedback-trained observers 
showed learning over training blocks but also persistent switching costs 
whenever the orientation of the external noise was changed (see figure 6.7). 
Higher-contrast stimuli of course led to higher response accuracies. What 
these discriminability curves (put together in the d' computation) failed to 
show, however, was an apparently counterintuitive interaction between 
contrast and congruency (figure 6.8). Remarkably, increasing the contrast in 
a congruent condition (e.g., a right-tilted Gabor in right-tilted external 
noise) had, if anything, a slightly negative effect on response accuracy. The 
higher contrasts improved performance only for incongruent stimuli (e.g., a 
left-tilted Gabor in right-tilting external noise). The AHRM predicted this 
unusual pattern of data (see the curves in figure 6.8). A second experiment 
trained observers without feedback and found the same patterns of learning, 
with persistent switching costs and a similar effect of congruency, and so 
learning differed primarily in the overall level of bias.* The net bias in the 
direction of the external-noise orientation was 57% in the group trained 
with feedback, compared with 64% for the group trained without it. 
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Figure 6.8 


Performance accuracy, shown as the Z-score of the probability of response over training blocks for 
three levels of Gabor contrast for incongruent (a) and congruent (b) stimuli. Data are light symbols, 
and AHRM fits are dark symbols with lines. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,? figure 7. 


The AHRM provided natural explanations for this pattern of data (see 
the predictive curves in figure 6.8). Several features of the model 
contributed to its success. The systematic effect of contrast was accounted 
for by stimulus transformations in the representation module, which 
included nonlinear gain control and internal noises. Like the data, the model 
showed large effects of contrast for incongruent stimuli only and a very 
small or slightly reversed impact on response accuracy for congruent 
stimuli. Although at first glance this finding is counterintuitive, it is logical; 


it makes sense to downweight representation units whose activation is 
primarily driven by irrelevant orientation energy in the external noise. This, 
in turn, also downweights evidence from the congruent stimuli. As a result, 
the model learned across blocks of training but also suffered switching costs 
at the swap of extermnal-noise orientations. The push and pull between 
orientations competing for differential weighting alternated in the separate 
external-noise contexts, while the weights favoring the relevant orientations 
and spatial frequencies increased through learning. 

The operation of the model—in the changing values of the weights 
connecting representations to decision—provides a window into how 
learning unfolds, with the weights from the best-fitting model shown in 
figure 6.9. In order to account for above-chance performance at the 
beginning of training, initial weights in the model included prior knowledge 
about orientation, with counterclockwise orientations set negative and 
clockwise ones set positive. Over the course of training, weights on 
representations most sensitive to the spatial frequency and orientations of 
the Gabor targets increased, while others decreased. In the model, the 
switching cost occurred because weights adjusted for the other external- 
noise context were no longer optimal, and the incongruent weights changed 
more than the congruent weights.” 3 
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Figure 6.9 


Weights change during learning with feedback in alternating external-noise contexts from the best- 
fitting AHRM simulations. (a) Weight traces for units centered on the target frequency (2 cycles per 
degree) and another frequency (4 cycles per degree), with lines for each orientation. (b) Weights at 
the end of each training context epoch (T). The weights near the most diagnostic orientations shift 
with each context change, showing shift costs. After Petrov, Dosher, and Lu,? figure 11. 


To further understand the optimal weight structure for the task, we 
performed a separate analysis and found that the optimal decision 
boundaries in the two-dimensional spatial-frequency/orientation space of 
the stimuli were approximately linear, though different in the two external- 
noise contexts. Furthermore, the model predicted that learning with and 
without feedback would be similar because the high-contrast stimuli 


provided such good information even without feedback. On the other hand, 
bias correction was found to be essential to learning without feedback 
whenever the external noise was changed. In this case, learning and 
performance often became unstable shortly after the first switch of external 
noise, then leading to a loss of accuracy and an inability to recover 
performance in the absence of either bias control or feedback. When 
feedback is available, it usually dominates the influence of bias control. 

The AHRM used a simple architecture without hidden layers, and an 
augmented Hebbian learning rule. This was no accident but rather was an 
adaptation to fit the observed data. Because we viewed the structure of the 
experiment as an XOR problem, we first fit a network model with hidden 
layers and back-propagation learning rules. Learning with this model, 
however, was too powerful to fit the behavioral data; it adjusted too quickly 
and ultimately reduced switching costs. This led us to a network model with 
fewer layers and rules that combined unsupervised and supervised learning. 
Fortunately, this form of the AHRM has subsequently been shown to 
account for many other experiments. The hybrid learning rules, in 
particular, have proven essential to predicting the behavioral effects of 
feedback (see chapter 7). 

While designed to learn by _ reweighting from stable early 
representations, the AHRM also provided a framework for evaluating early 
sensory retuning. In separate simulations, we tested various retuning 
schemes (i.e., narrowing the orientation bandwidths for units tuned near the 
target, for all units, and other schemes). The resulting simulations showed 
only relatively small improvements in performance, with the best schemes 
yielding on the order of 10% improvements in d' compared to the observed 
behavioral improvements, which were an order of magnitude larger.’ 
Interestingly, though, this 10% estimate is in line with the estimated 
contributions of cellular retuning in V1 to behavioral responses in monkeys 
(see subsection 5.4.1). From a purely theoretical point of view, the ability to 
translate information carried in newly retuned representations into 
improved decision accuracy almost surely would also require changes in 
readout, such that newly learned weights could capitalize on the altered 
representations. Changed encoding requires changed decoding. (This 
simulation analysis did not incorporate correlated internal noises or their 
potential impacts on performance, as discussed elsewhere.)° 


These experiments that deliberately altered context were designed to 
pose a challenge to the reweighting framework by exercising the modules 
for representation, decision, bias control, and feedback as well as the 
learning rule and network architecture. Nevertheless, reweighting has been 
able to account for this complex pattern of perceptual learning remarkably 
well. 


6.4.2 Basic Mechanisms of Perceptual Learning 

In order to further test the AHRM model, we examined its ability to account 
for earlier external-noise studies on mechanisms of learning. Three possible 
mechanisms were identified in the perceptual template model (PTM) and 
external-noise analyses: stimulus enhancement, external-noise exclusion, or 
multiplicative noise reduction/gain control change." The previous 
datasets have not found evidence for the third mechanism. (See subsection 
4.4.2 for a description of these mechanisms.) 

One such simulation study found that reweighting in the AHRM could 
indeed account for the typical pattern of combined stimulus enhancement 
(improvements in zero or low external noise) and external-noise exclusion 
or filtering (improvements in high external noise). The model was fit to data 
from the experiment in which orientation discrimination (+12° Gabors) was 
trained in eight levels of external noise, with staircases at two accuracy 
criteria, resulting in reductions in contrast threshold of about 65% across all 
external-noise levels.!3 14 The model provided an excellent fit to the data 
(figure 6.10), accounting for 95.3% of the variance. Likewise, reweighting 
accounted for improvements in both low and high levels of external noise, 
corresponding to the mixture of stimulus enhancement and external-noise 
exclusion. It also predicted the threshold shift between the two accuracy 
criterion levels (a shift invariance on the log scale that rules out changes in 
gain control or nonlinearities in the PTM analysis).'* After some internal- 
noise parameters were selected to fit the initial thresholds, the learning rate 
was selected to fit the data; all the remaining features of the data simply fell 
out of the model structure. 
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Figure 6.10 


The AHRM model fits to perceptual learning in orientation discrimination seen in threshold versus 
external-noise contrast (TvC) curves at two accuracy levels, comparing early (higher thresholds) and 
late (lower thresholds) levels in training, showing the improvements in low and high external noise 
and at different threshold accuracies found in the behavioral data (see subsection 4.4.2) (data in 
symbols, model predictions in gray bands). Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,”’ figure 4; data from 
Dosher and Lu." 


An examination of changes in model weights over training again showed 
increases for representations tuned closer to the spatial frequency and 
orientations of the Gabor (2 cycles per degree, +12°) and modest decreases 
for units tuned to irrelevant spatial frequencies and orientations (see details 
in Lu, Liu, and Dosher?’). The final model weights were close to optimal, as 
estimated by the weights after extended training of the AHRM at high 
contrast and zero external noise.” 


6.4.3 Asymmetric Transfer of Learning in High and Low Noise 

In section 6.4.2, the AHRM was shown to be consistent with improvements 
in performance when an observer had been trained by a mixture of all 
external-noise levels. Other training protocols, however, have yielded 
curious asymmetries in learning and transfer between tests with zero and 
high external noise. It turns out that the AHRM can predict these 
experimental results as well. Following pretests in zero and high external 
noise, one group trained in zero external noise, while the other group 
trained in high external noise. Each group then continued training in the 
switched condition of a peripheral orientation discrimination task (+8° of 
vertical in the periphery measuring the contrast threshold at 75% correct, 
with an RSVP letter task at the fovea, as described in subsection 3.4.3; see 


figure 6.11). Training in either zero or high external noise produced 
learning (negative slopes of logio contrast threshold versus logio practice 
blocks), yet training in zero noise transferred almost completely to testing 
in high external noise, while training in high external noise showed little 
benefit for performance in zero external noise. This asymmetric transfer 
might intuitively seem to challenge a reweighting account, yet the AHRM 
did an excellent job of handling it. 
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Figure 6.11 


The AHRM model (gray bands) accounts for asymmetries in transfer in orientation judgments trained 
in low and high external noise, measured as contrast thresholds (symbols). Learning first in low noise 
(a) transfers to high external noise (b) in one group, while learning in high noise (c) does not improve 
performance in low noise (d) in another. Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,”’ figure 8, for data taken 
from Dosher and Lu.?8 


For both training groups, weights on task- and _ stimulus-relevant 
representations increased with practice, while other weights decreased (see 
the weights in the source paper?’). Weights changed more quickly for 
training in zero external noise; following this, the weights were damaged 
slightly by subsequent training in high external noise. Extensive training in 


zero external noise should come to approximate an optimal weight 
structure, while training in external noise can never approach more than a 
very rough approximation of the optimal weight structure, because external 
noise continues to move the weights in random directions away from the 
optimal weight state. These destabilizing effects of external noise produce 
the asymmetries in training and transfer. 


6.4.4 Effects of Pretraining Mechanisms 

The AHRM also provided an excellent account of learning following 
pretraining in contexts of zero or high external noise, as demonstrated in 
left-right motion-direction discrimination. 

In this study, three groups received different training histories: no 
pretraining, pretraining in high external noise, and pretraining in zero 
external noise.” Pretraining in high or low external noise reduced the 
corresponding contrast thresholds for left-right motion discrimination by 
about 37% and 44%, respectively. Then, all three groups were trained in 
multiple levels of external noise in the main experiment (10,000 trials total). 
This subsequent main-experiment training yielded about 41% threshold 
reduction across all external-noise levels for the no-pretraining group; about 
55% threshold reduction in low external noise and 25% in (pretrained) high 
external noise; and only about 5% threshold reduction in any external-noise 
level after zero-external noise pretraining. Pretraining in zero noise led to 
nearly complete learning. (It should be noted that the initial levels also 
differ in threshold between the three groups of three observers each.) The 
AHRM provided excellent fits to data of the main experiment, as seen in 
figure 6.12. 
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Figure 6.12 


Learning to discriminate left-right sine motion direction in different external noises after different 
pretraining. Sample motion stimuli (a) and contrast-threshold data (symbols) before and after 
learning at two accuracy levels in a main task without pretraining (b), after pretraining in high 
external noise (c), and after pretraining in zero external noise (d); fits of the AHRM are shown as 
gray bands. Redrawn from Lu, Liu, and Dosher,?’ figures 7 and 8; data from Lu, Chu, and Dosher.9 


Pretraining in zero external noise was more efficient than training in high 
external noise at increasing weights on relevant units, while pretraining in 
high external noise was more effective in reducing the weights on irrelevant 
units. This application of the AHRM used the analogy between the motion 
in space and time and orientation in x and y to code sine-wave motion 
stimuli.” (Spatial-frequency and orientation-tuned representations 


processed five frames of sinusoidal luminance motion, with 90° phase shifts 
between frames, as if they were x-y instead of x-t images). A model of the 
sensory inputs to motion, analogous to inputs at the levels of V1 and 
MT/MST, was subsequently developed to handle dot motion% and has been 
applied to other learning phenomena in the motion domain. 


6.4.5 Colearning Analysis of Multiple Tasks 

Another important empirical phenomenon found in perceptual learning is 
the specificity of learning to the task. If perceptual learning occurs through 
retuning, then learning in different tasks that share the same sensory 
representations should interact because the initial training in one would 
alter the sensory representations used in the other. By contrast, separate 
decision structures for two different tasks are generally assumed by 
reweighting explanations, thus leading to predictions of independent 
learning. 

In order to adjudicate these questions, the AHRM model was tested in an 
experiment that alternated training in a bisection and Vernier offset task 
every 10 blocks (see chapter 3).2! The task used the same stimuli (in 
bisection, a middle dot was judged closer to the top or the bottom of two 
outer reference dots, while in Vernier a middle dot was judged left or right 
of the reference dots, with initial threshold offsets set to yield a criterion of 
70.7% correct). The human data showed essentially independent learning in 
the two tasks, similar to a previous training study with only one phase of 
training in each task (see figure 6.13).°? Not surprisingly, the AHRM was 
consistent with independent perceptual learning, since separate decision 
structures were required for the two tasks. This application used a new 
representation module that coded location in radial basis functions with 
divisive gain control between the location units and added internal noise; 
the model was otherwise equivalent to the AHRM.? 3 This implementation 
was related to early radial basis function models of Vernier tasks but 
different in that it also incorporates gain control, nonlinearity, internal 
noises, and a Hebbian learning rule.® © 
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Figure 6.13 


Colearning of bisection and Vernier tasks with dot stimuli using alternate task training measured with 
percentage correct. (a) An AHRM model, with a front-end coding spatial locations (radial basis 
functions with divisive gain control and internal noise, not shown) (b) and weight diagrams for the 
best-fitting model of the two tasks (c). Adapted from Huang, Lu, and Dosher,?! figures 2 and 6. 


6.5 Other Reweighting Models of Learning 


A variety of other models with the same architecture but possibly different 
representation, decision, and learning modules—similar to the AHRM— 
have also been proposed recently. These represent only a small sample of 
the models that the framework could generate. 

One of these models basically modified the classic HBF model for 
hyperacuity.® It replaced units in the middle layer with oriented Gabor 
filters, added a simple nonlinearity in responses, and used a supervised rule 
(the Widrow-Hoff least-squares loss).33 This model (figure 6.14) improved 
on the original HBF model by predicting the effects that varying line 
lengths and separations, mixed training, and transfer to other forms of 
hyperacuity have on performance.3+38 The authors also fit their model to the 
alternating oriented external noise data (but not the congruency effect),?: 3 
stating that it was “a simplification of [the AHRM], which includes 


multiple stages of integration with respect to spatial phase and scale and 
features complex operations such as response normalization.” (p. 597). 
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Figure 6.14 


A modified reweighting model of hyperacuity tasks. A three-dot Vernier stimulus feeds into oriented 
Gabor basis functions whose output, with the outputs of noise units, are reweighted to a decision unit. 
Adapted from Sotiropoulos, Seitz, and Seriès, figure 1, with permission. 


Another model used the orientation and spatial-frequency representation 
module of the AHRM but substituted different decision and learning 
modules based on Bayesian adaptive precision pooling to predict tilt 
judgments.” Adaptive precision pooling is essentially a form of reweighting 
that identifies a small number of sensory inputs that drive decision while 


ignoring all others, leaving a sparse set of weights to decision. Precision 
pooling predicted accuracies that far exceeded actual human accuracy. The 
authors see the model as predicting an upper bound on behavior and 
emphasize the relative inefficiency of humans compared to the Bayesian 
norm.°? 

Yet another model based on reweighting was developed to account for 
learning in motion-direction judgments in monkeys.*? The model 
architecture was analogous to the AHRM but substituted the representation 
module with one that approximated MT population motion responses, 
whose reweighted pooling is used to make a decision that mimics the 
pooling of neural evidence from MT in the LIP (figure 6.15). In this model, 
weights were updated based on reward expectation error (the difference 
between an actual and expected reward), labeled reinforcement learning. 
The model was fit to two types of data for left-right motion-direction 
discrimination: error rates in trials with 99.9% motion coherence (labeled 
associative learning) and coherence thresholds in trials with weaker motion 
coherence (labeled perceptual learning). The model also predicted 
perceptual learning for finer direction discrininations (+10°), based on the 
most informative neurons, which were assumed to be tuned about 40° away 
from the true motion directions. 
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Figure 6.15 


Reweighting model of perceptual learning for motion-direction discrimination in monkeys, from Law 
and Gold. A motion stimulus activates an MT-like sensory representation and is passed through a 
weight structure to a decision unit. Reinforcement rules driven by a deviation between the 
expectation of reward and the actual reward were used for learning. After Law and Gold,“ figure 1, 
with permission. 


Despite their formal variations, all these new models were also based on 
the principle of perceptual learning by reweighting, and each used an 
AHRM-like network architecture, replacing one or another of the model 
modules. In each, the reweighting framework provided a successful account 
of the data. 


6.6 Summary 


This chapter examined many of the classic computational models of visual 
perceptual learning, with a focus on the structural predictions of the 
augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM) and how it accounts for a 
range of empirical phenomena, and ended with a brief account of other 
similar recent models and their applications. Each of these models used a 
representation module specialized for the stimulus domain, a decision 
module specialized to the task judgment, and a learning module based on 
either supervised, unsupervised, and/or semisupervised algorithms from 
neural network theory. All the models accounted for learning with some 
form of reweighting, almost always from stable initial sensory 
representations. Where it has been tested, then, the reweighting principle 
has been successful in accounting for the human behavioral data. If learning 
actually combines reweighting with retuning (representation enhancement), 
it may be possible to incorporate this within the broader reweighting 
framework. 

The AHRM moved beyond its predecessors in a number of ways, most 
notably in the design of its representation module and in the treatment of 
noise. Whereas the classic models often used symbolic or simplified 
characterizations of the inputs, the representation module of the AHRM was 
designed to mimic visual system responses to actual stimulus images. The 
representation modules of the AHRM and other related models, which 
incorporate nonlinearities and internal noises, thus have the power to make 
predictions for a wide variety of stimuli. Performance predictions for 


stimuli with different contrasts or external noises fall out directly from the 
“just complicated enough” representation computations. The AHRM (and 
some of its modified forms) was also shown to powerfully explain the 
quantitative phenomena of perceptual learning in multiple task domains. It 
predicted the nature of switching costs, mechanisms of perceptual learning 
revealed in different external-noise conditions, asymmetric transfer of 
training between zero and high external noise, and colearning of 
independent tasks. As we will see in the following chapters, the AHRM has 
also organized the existing literature and made new predictions about 
feedback in learning, the generalization across stimuli and judgments within 
a location, the impact of mixing training of multiple tasks, and other aspects 
of learning. 

Several recent models with similar architectures implemented alternative 
representation or learning modules while leaving the fundamental 
architecture of the model intact. The alternative representation modules 
were required to make predictions in a new task domain (e.g., replacing the 
spatial pattern module with modules representing motion or dot location), 
while the variations in the learning modules seemed to have reflected 
preferences for other popular theoretical positions, such as reinforcement 
learning or Bayesian inference. Although these alternative forms were 
successful in accounting for perceptual learning, the corresponding 
experiments to which they were applied were not designed as strong tests of 
the learning rules. 

Our original reweighting implementation and many other models that we 
reviewed have used feed-forward reweighting of evidence from multiple 
sensory channels, sometimes called channel reweighting or altered 
readout.!3 14 The idea of reweighting, however, is a broad one—it is not 
restricted only to feed-forward connections. In principle, reweighting in a 
neural system could occur through many kinds of connectivity: bottom-up 
feed-forward connections from one module or level to the next; top-down 
feedback connections from higher-level modules; the interplay of feed- 
forward and feedback connectivity between networks of modules; and/or 
recurrent connections within modules or areas. The broad success of purely 
feed-forward reweighting models, however, suggests that it is generally 
adequate to account for the behavioral measures of learning, yet there is 
also evidence from the physiology that top-down signals influence 


processing. Taken together, all these possible configurations (bottom-up, 
top-down, and within-level) should permit implementations of the 
reweighting principle that are even more flexible. 

At the same time, neither the classical nor the new models have 
systematically addressed those situations in which learning requires the 
recruitment or creation of units to represent complex or naturalistic objects 
composed of combinations of many different features. It was this form of 
recruitment or creation that we argued (in chapter 2) was required to solve 
the combinatoric explosion of all possible feature combinations. This is not 
unlike the approach to accounting for multiple tasks, in which the models 
simply assume that new decision units and weight connections exist for 
different tasks. Future models may be able to address these issues by 
implementing a process by which units are recruited or modified to 
represent feature combinations and subpart relationships inherent in high- 
level visual tasks while retaining the selective reweighting mechanisms that 
have been so powerful in explaining learning in early and mid-level visual 
tasks. 

Lastly, the AHRM suggests new approaches to studying the physiology 
of learning. Though early qualitative theories of perceptual learning 
proposed modified cortical representations, as early as V1 (or even earlier 
in the LGN), the reweighting models keep the earliest layers of visual 
representation relatively stable. For those models with multilayer 
architectures, reweighting of evidence from unchanging lower layers to 
units in higher layers de facto alters the stimulus representations in those 
higher layers. Implicitly, too, new decision units must be recruited for new 
tasks, so new weight structures will connect to them from stimulus 
representations. The reweighting models also place a strong emphasis on 
the weights or connections between different processing modules. Future 
physiological studies may find a way to focus on measuring the changing 
weights. Although feed-forward reweighting in relatively shallow 
architectures has so far provided an excellent account of a range of 
perceptual learning phenomena, reweighting in a more complex, powerful, 
and flexible multilayer network is still to be fully investigated. Several 
efforts that follow this line of thought will be considered in chapters 8, 9 
and 12.418 


6.7 Future Directions 


Intuition alone is inadequate to evaluate how proposed principles of 
learning might work together in a complex system. A formal computational 
model that generates quantitative predictions is critical. Only within a 
formal model can we determine whether the proposed principles of 
representation, decision, and learning, taken together, in fact operate in the 
expected ways and make the intuitively expected predictions. 

In practice, theoretical statements about perceptual learning have often 
started from a small set of experimental investigations. Every empirical 
investigation involves the selection of a stimulus, task, and training 
paradigm. It must also specify the number of training trials and kind of 
feedback, among other things. A quantitative or computational model can 
Save precious time and resources by helping to guide the lengthy and 
expensive empirical observations with human observers. It does this by 
summarizing a wide variety of observed data efficiently and by predicting 
how the system is likely to perform under novel testing conditions. The 
observed behavioral data may corroborate the model, but it may instead 
challenge the model, ultimately prompting improvements. In either case, 
researchers have a robust tool to help optimize discovery given limited time 
and research capacity. 

Models can also make new predictions that drive future model 
validation, which occurs when a model accounts for performance in 
different situations with intuitively plausible changes in model parameters. 
Generative models that make predictions for many experimental protocols 
may also serve as the theoretical engine for computationally optimizing 
training protocols (as discussed in chapter 12). 

There are a number of directions that future research might take to 
advance this initiative: 


1. To challenge existing models and drive new developments, future work 
could test stimuli and tasks that are more varied. So far, learning models 
have been applied to single tasks, or to two quite different tasks that by 
definition require different decisions and decision weights. Furthermore, 
the vast majority of perceptual learning experiments have used two- 
alternative tasks, which divide the stimulus space in relatively simple 
ways. These are well described, at least approximately, as linearly 


separable discrimination problems. Novel experiments and models 
should begin to approach the complexity of the real world. 


. Future work is needed to more fully examine the nature of stochastic 
noise in the perceptual system and whether and how learning alters noise 
properties. Some classical models added a single decision noise or a few 
sources of representation noise. The AHRM incorporated internal noise 
in all representations and decisions, which can take the form of either 
internal additive or internal multiplicative noise in the perceptual 
template model (PTM).! 3 For model tractability, different sources of 
internal noises have generally been assumed to be independent, but if 
internal noises were correlated, this would have implications for the 
information available in the signals. If learning reduced the correlations 
between the noises in different sensory units, this could be one way to 
improve stimulus coding. Some simulation studies have looked at such 
mechanisms as changing the correlations between activities in 
representation units.”° (There are also formulations of correlated noise in 
the PTM.)“4 


. Future computational research could incorporate changes in top-down, 
feedback, or recurrent connections during learning. Architectures that are 
more complex have already been outlined in some schematic models of 
perceptual learning, but these remain to be implemented. These 
proposals included networks with hidden layers and gating structures,*° 
feedback and _ recurrence,*2° and attention and other top-down 
influences.48 


. Future models could explore how new units are recruited to represent 
either new task judgments or, in high-level perceptual tasks, new 
multifeatured objects. This would require enriching the representation 
modules to include multiple kinds of inputs and perhaps addressing how 
these are incorporated to define complex new entities (see chapters 2 and 
8). 


. Ideally, the models developed at different levels of description will 
dovetail to create an integrated understanding of the perceptual learning 
systems. The models considered in this chapter were necessarily 
abstracted away from biological implementations, yet they clarify the 


major functional components and systematize the findings in the field. 
The correspondence between these models and biologically plausible 
computational models of neurons or groups of neurons may lead to new 
insights that can guide research into the functional significance of neural 
computations and structures. 


6.8 Appendix: Implementation Details of the AHRM 


This appendix provides some implementation details of the augmented 
Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM). These equations are closely 
consistent with those initially developed in collaboration with Alex Petrov” 


3 and extended in subsequent publications in collaboration with Jiajuan 
Liu.2” 41, 49-54 


6.8.1 Representation Module 
The representation module encodes the stimulus image into activations 
distributed over a set of characteristic representation units—here a bank of 
orientation and spatial-frequency tuned filters. It also includes subsequent 
processing stages that carry out normalization and gain control (see figure 
6.6), as described in more detail in the original papers.* 3 

Briefly, representation units tuned to different orientations 0, spatial 
frequencies f, and spatial phases ọ compute phase-sensitive maps S(x, y, 9, 
f, 9) of the input image I(x, y) at retinotopic location (x, y). In most 
applications, there were 35 channels corresponding with channels centered 
at seven orientations (0 e [0, +15, +30, +45] degrees) and at five spatial 
frequencies (f € [1,1.4,2,2.8,4] cycles per degree). For some experiments, 
additional orientations span the full 180°. Each channel is computed at four 
phases (9 e [0,90,180,270] degrees) (or phase quadrature). In general, 
experimental stimuli do not correspond exactly with any of the channels; 
instead, the representation is distributed in activity over a number of 
partially matching channels. The phase-sensitive maps S (x, y, 0, f, @) are 
computed with templates corresponding with two-dimensional Gabor 
receptive fields: 


S(x, y, 0, f.) =|RFy, g(t YOM, yf. (6.1) 


The ® symbol denotes the convolution operator; |*|? represents 
rectification, similar to computations in other forms of normalization." 
Receptive field bandwidth parameters were chosen to be similar to the 
tuning of parafoveal simple cells in the macaque striate cortex (full- 
bandwidth at half-amplitude of he = 30° for orientation and h; = 1 octave for 
Spatial frequency).5° While these values were typical of physiology, a 
sensitivity analysis of the model showed that modest variations in 
bandwidth had little effect on the fits to behavioral data.2 The phase- 
sensitive maps are then combined into phase-invariant maps E(x, y, 0, f) by 
summing, as in this equation: 


E(x, J; 0, P= È S(x, Y, 0, f,.0). (6.2) 


Phase invariance often occurs in V1 complex cells,5*58 and it has been used 
in other models of texture and motion perception.5*! After phase 
combination, the responses are converted into normalized maps C(x, y, 9, f) 
by using nonlinear divisive normalization, as in this equation: 


C(x, y,8, f) = E(x, y,8, f)/(s* + N(f)). (6.3) 


The nonlinear divisive normalization term N(f) is a normalization pool (sum 
over unit activations) that is independent of orientation and modestly tuned 
for spatial frequency. This is meant to approximate the shunting inhibition 
observed in the visual cortex, combining activations across all orientations 
and only modestly tuned for spatial frequency, corresponding with 
physiological and psychophysical evidence.23 2-65 The small semisaturation 
constant s? prevents a division by zero, relevant in stimulus conditions of 
zero external noise. 

The activation information is further aggregated over spatial location 
into an activation A(@, f) for a single representation unit per channel by 
pooling the energy maps over space in the image roughly corresponding to 
the relevant stimulus. A radial symmetric Gaussian kernel W, with full- 
width at half-height h, approximated this weighted summation. In many 
applications, this corresponds roughly to 2°, but this should be altered 
depending on the stimulus. This spatial pooling is described in equations 
(6.4) and (6.5), which also introduce internal noise €g ;. 


A0, f= F, „W, (%2, VCH YO, A) + Eg, p» (6.4) 
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0, otherwise 


This produces activations in representation units that are positive and 
saturate for high-contrast inputs. These internal noises added to the 
representation units, together with decision noise, limit the accuracy of 
predicted behavioral performance even in the absence of external noise.?3 66- 
68 

This representation module, then, takes the stimulus image and generates 
a corresponding distributed activation pattern, where the activation A(0, f) 
of each unit encodes the (noisy) normalized spectral energy with sensitivity 
centered at the corresponding orientation and spatial frequency. Although 
used by us and others to model perceptual learning in a range of tasks, 
including orientation judgments,» 3? 49 Vernier offset judgments,*® °° 
sinusoidal motion judgments,” and tilt judgments,” other kinds of 
perceptual tasks, such as other kinds of hyperacuity*! or dot motion tasks, 
have required alternative front-end modules.®: °° 4° Although simplified, this 
computation of sensory representations has been sufficient for a good 
account of a range of data. 


6.8.2 Task-Specific Decision Module 

The decision module takes the pattern of activations over the representation 
units as the input and generates a response based on weighted summation. 
For example, if the task requires deciding whether the stimulus was tilted to 
the top left or right (counterclockwise or clockwise) of a reference angle, 
then activities for units tuned to the left or right received negative or 
positive weights at the decision unit. (Two decision units in competition 
with one another can also be used to replace the one-unit decision module, 
which also allows the decision dynamics to be driven by a winner-take-all 
competition. )? 

The decision unit sums the representation activations using current 
weights w;. The sum also includes an input from a top-down bias unit b, 
plus Gaussian decision noise £ (mean 0 and standard deviation oz), as in this 
equation: 


u- oe wa,- w,b +E. (6.6) 


The output of the decision unit o', corresponding with the binary behavioral 
response, is a sigmoidal function of u, as in equations (6.7) and (6.8) (e.g., 
the model responds left if o' < 0 and right otherwise). The value + Amax is 
the positive or negative value at which the decision unit saturates. 

G(u)= 


l-e 


(6.7) 


l+e7%" ~~ max? 


o’ = G(u) (early). (6.8) 


This decision computation in two-alternative tasks acts similarly to a single 
linear classification boundary whose orientation in representation space is 
set by the current weight vector.2 (Note that we subsequently have 
developed a variant of the reweighting framework to carry out n-alternative 
forced choice.®: 7°) 

It is common practice in perceptual learning experiments to instruct 
observers about the task, including showing them examples of the stimuli in 
some cases. Often, initial performance even before training is above chance. 
The knowledge from prior experience and instruction is implemented in the 
model as initial weights. These initial values, acting like priors, are an 
intrinsic aspect of model performance early in training, although different 
initial weight settings that embody some knowledge have often led to 
similar predictions.2 For example, initial weights have sometimes been set 
proportional to the preferred orientation of the representation unit relative to 
the instructed standard, or w,= (%) relative to a vertical standard. In the 
applications described in this chapter, the initial weights reflected 
knowledge of the instructed task-relevant dimension but not other 
dimensions (i.e., approximate specification of orientation if the task is 
orientation discrimination, but flat over spatial frequency). These initial 
weights are then modified on a trial-by-trial basis by learning. 


6.8.3 The Learning Module 

The learning module gradually upweights inputs from the most diagnostic 
representation units (channels) for the task and downweights others. On 
every trial, weights are updated using Hebbian rules; feedback, if available, 
is incorporated as a shift in the decision variable toward the correct 


response that yields a new late-phase decision variable o, as in this 
equation: 


o= G(u+ w;F) (late). (6.9) 


Feedback F = +1 (for binary decisions) is added into the decision variable 
with weight w; This drives the late activation o toward the activation limit 
+Anax, Which is often set at +0.5. If the weight on feedback is high, the 
decision variable will be shifted to the positive or negative maximum 
(whichever is correct), whereas if the weight on feedback is low, it may 
only slightly shift the decision variable, which is often in an intermediate 
range in the absence of feedback, where o = o'. Pure Hebbian learning 
occurs without feedback. Incorporating feedback into the late activation at 
the decision unit before Hebbian learning associates input activations with 
decision variables that are more accurate, which operates as a de facto form 
of semisupervision. 
Weight changes are computed in equations (6.10)-(6.12): 


6,=Na,(o—5), (6.10) 
Aw; = (w, ~ Wain 10; 1 POW ~ w,)L6;], , (6.11) 
Dlt +1) = polt)+(1- p)a(t). (6.12) 


The weight change ô; depends on the presynaptic activation a; the 
difference of the postsynaptic activation o from its weighted long-term 
average 0 and the learning rate of the model 7. Equation (6.11) bounds the 
weights by scaling the weight changes in proportion to their distance from 
the upper or lower limit (e.g., O’ Reilly and Munakata’'). The addition of a 
comparison between the postsynaptic activation and its weighted long-term 
average is used in some Hebbian models and has some basis in 
physiology.” The long-term average weights recent trials more heavily, as 
described in equation (6.12). All these details together are a form of 
normalization that constrains the weights. Together, this learning module 
reweights the evidence from sensory representations to decision to improve 
the accuracy of the response classification. 


6.8.4 Adaptive Bias or Criterion Control 


Adaptive bias or criterion control shifts the decision variable to compensate 
for biases in the immediate response history by adding a corrective input to 
the decision unit. This serves to guide (supervise) the learning process by 
counteracting response biases. When feedback is available, it will dominate, 
and the bias control becomes unimportant. However, in nonstationary 
learning conditions in the absence of feedback, this bias or criterion control 
has been shown to be critical for system stability and learning.* 

Adaptive criterion control assumes that observers monitor their own 
response behavior and seek to equalize response frequencies, essentially 
trying to match stimulus probabilities that are balanced in many 
experiments (e.g., 50%:50% in two-alternative tasks). A running average 
exponentially discounts the past response history, as in equations (6.13) and 
(6.14): 
r(t+ l)=pRO+( - pyr, 6.13) 


b(t+ 1)=r(0). (6.14) 


This control on the bias input to decision is a weak form of supervision. 
Different weighting on the bias input was used to model different levels of 
bias in behavioral data with and without feedback.?: 3 It has also been used 
to model the effects of block feedback.?® °° 
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Feedback 


Although feedback is often incorporated in perceptual learning protocols, learning can still occur in 
its absence. What is the role of feedback in learning? In this chapter, we classify feedback into 
different categories and consider the influence of each. These include trial-by-trial feedback, 
intermittent or partial feedback, block feedback, false feedback, and exaggerated feedback, each 
relying more or less on unsupervised or supervised learning algorithms. The experimental literature 
consists of a complex set of feedback phenomena, which turn out to be well explained by the learning 
rules of the augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM) and other semisupervised or hybrid 
models of learning. 


7.1 Feedback in Perceptual Learning 


Successful learning almost always requires practice. But is simple repetition 
enough? How important is it to know how well you are doing as you learn? 
Even if you can learn without knowing, how might it help? What kind of 
supervisory evaluation, or feedback, leads to the most effective learning? 

The relationship between feedback, practice, and learning can be 
complicated. Manipulations of feedback have produced mixed findings in 
the literature. In some circumstances, explicit feedback has been shown to 
improve learning. It can increase learning in many cases and indeed may 
actually be necessary. In other circumstances, however, learning will occur 
in the absence of feedback. The question is, what distinguishes the two 
situations? 

In the typical perceptual learning experiment, feedback is generally 
provided, even if the feedback is not an explicitly manipulated factor. To 


evaluate its role precisely, however, requires the comparison of several 
different feedback protocols in otherwise equivalent learning conditions. 
Such studies can be very informative. Discovering those forms of feedback 
that are most effective, and the circumstances that might determine this 
efficacy, has implications far beyond the experiment in question. Such 
studies could, in principle, help to reveal more general principles of 
learning, while aiding in the design of real-world training protocols. 

Whether inside or outside the laboratory, the extent to which learning 
requires feedback seems to depend critically on the nature of the task. A 
person might easily learn to classify perceptual stimuli with full information 
(e.g., when an external teacher provides the desired response for each 
stimulus).! > However, a teaching signal of this kind may only be available 
some of the time, or only partial information may be provided. If a teacher 
is not available, people will have to learn in whatever way they can based 
on their general knowledge and the statistics of the stimuli themselves.* 

Humans learn in many of these circumstances, but whether they learn 
turns out to depend also on the task’s difficulty. An easy task may be 
learned without feedback, while feedback may be critical in a more 
demanding one. 

Analogous distinctions in the related field of neural network learning 
theory provide a useful framework. This field makes a distinction between 
modes of learning that are purely supervised, those that are purely 
unsupervised, and those that are a mixture of the two.’ Purely supervised 
learning denotes algorithms that use a full teaching signal, purely 
unsupervised learning denotes those for which no teaching signal is used, 
and mixed learning denotes those cases where the teaching signal provides 
either partial information or full information for selective trials.* 5 

Neural network theory makes further relevant distinctions. Supervised 
learning can involve an external teaching signal that fully specifies the 
correct response; it can also involve reinforcement learning, in which the 
signal conveys response accuracy (but not the correct response or the 
direction of the error). Another burgeoning field, machine-learning theory, 
further distinguishes between fully supervised learning, in which every 
instance is labeled by the correct response, and semisupervised learning, in 
which only a subset of instances are labeled.°® 


Neural networks learn by changing the connection weights between 
nodes based on specified rules or algorithms. Within each mode 
(supervised, unsupervised, hybrid, or semisupervised), several learning 
regimes have been proposed and investigated. These include back- 
propagation,’ reinforcement,® unsupervised Hebbian,’ modified Hebbian,!® 
u and Kohonen rules,'* '° as well as various clustering algorithms,'4 
alongside other options. Some learning rules, such as back-propagation of 
error signals, are fully supervised, while others, such as Hebbian rules, are 
unsupervised. Still other algorithms use some mixture. 

At first glance, it might seem easy to identify which of these modes of 
learning a human observer is using, but in practice, identifying the specific 
rule or algorithm in play in a given perceptual learning experiment is 
difficult, because several algorithms might be consistent with the empirical 
observations.'*"® Quite often, other experimental factors must be varied in 
order to rule out incompatible algorithms and thus narrow the set of 
possible learning modes. Feedback manipulations have been a powerful 
tool in the literature. 

Beyond the questions mentioned earlier, there are additional questions 
about how the information that feedback provides interacts with reward or 
attention (topics considered in chapter 9) and how the feedback process 
operates in the human brain. To take one example, if the experimenter 
delivers a beep after a correct response and a buzz after an error, how might 
this engage distinct brain circuits to modify learning? Clearly, a complex 
neural system will be involved in any feedback-based learning. At the end 
of the chapter, we briefly speculate about the possible biological substrates 
that feedback may bring into play. 


7.2 The Empirical Literature 


Discovering the role that feedback plays in perceptual learning has recently 
become an active avenue of investigation. Historically, the vast majority of 
empirical studies were relatively simple. They used trial-by-trial feedback, 
and the perceptual task being learned almost always involved a binary 
classification (e.g., left/right, above/below, same/different), even though, 
outside the laboratory, many real-world situations require more complex or 
graded decisions. In binary tasks, any accuracy feedback not only tells the 


observer whether their response was accurate but, by definition, also 
indicates the correct response (among the two choices). It follows from this 
that feedback about response accuracy can only disentangle full supervision 
from reinforcement supervision in more complex tasks (a topic taken up 
later in the chapter). 

Alongside trial-by-trial feedback, a few experiments have studied so- 
called block feedback, in which aggregate information about performance 
over a block of trials is provided.'® 2° Both trial-by-trial and block feedback 
can produce successful learning in some circumstances, although, as we 
will see, trial-by-trial feedback is far more powerful. In one unusual 
demonstration, trial-by-trial feedback produced some evidence for learning 
even in the absence of a stimulus.” 22 

At the same time, we know that in some cases learning has occurred 
without external feedback! 2° 23-27 (e.g., the no-feedback variant of the 
alternating external-noise experiment described in chapter 6),'° 1 though 
sometimes learning has failed in the absence of feedback, often with 
difficult stimuli or tasks.!% 2° In some demonstrations, trial-by-trial feedback 
improved the learning rate, although learning as such could occur without 
it.?> 25 Another study reported that learning without feedback was able to 
successfully achieve asymptotic performance, while the addition of 
feedback was shown to have little impact.” 

The toll of dysfunctional or misleading feedback (e.g., random feedback 
uncorrelated with the observer’s response or intentionally false feedback) 
has also been investigated. In one case, false feedback was reported to 
eliminate learning, though learning rebounded rapidly once accurate 
feedback was provided.!® False feedback on a subset of near-threshold 
stimuli favoring one response over the other induced significant response 
biases that extended to suprathreshold stimuli.”*°° Surprisingly, it has been 
suggested that exaggerated block feedback can actually improve the rate of 
learning.*! 

To review, learning can sometimes—and perhaps more often than we 
might think—occur without external feedback, even to the extent that it 
achieves asymptotic levels. Yet feedback can sometimes improve the rate of 
perceptual learning or enable learning that is otherwise impossible in very 
difficult tasks in which initial task performance is very low.5 3} 33 In visual 
learning, trial-by-trial feedback is usually better than block feedback, 


although block feedback sometimes supports learning. Finally, false or 
random feedback can disrupt learning. 

Perceptual learning models can be very useful in explaining this complex 
set of empirical findings and then in generating new predictions. Broadly 
speaking, this modeling literature suggests that perceptual learning is 
neither purely supervised nor purely unsupervised.*+°° As we have 
emphasized previously, theoretical progress is at best qualitative in the 
absence of models. In the following sections, we describe some prominent 
network learning theory rules, along with their requirements for supervision 
(section 7.3), the rules that guide our interpretation of the experimental 
results (section 7.4), and how these results relate more broadly to the role of 
feedback in perceptual learning. 


7.3 Learning Rules and Feedback 


As discussed earlier, models of perceptual learning often borrow the 
concepts, language, and algorithms of neural network models.*” 38 Once the 
learning rules and system architectures have been specified, the most useful 
models can generate very useful quantitative predictions. 

As seen in the examples in chapter 6, network models include at least an 
input layer, which represents the input from the stimulus, and a decision or 
output layer, which classifies the stimulus and therefore determines the 
response (figure 7.1). Hidden layers between the input and output layers, if 
present, allow more complex representations of stimulus features or feature 
combinations and enable more complex classifications. Weighted 
connections, analogous to neural connectivity in a biological system, send 
information from the input layer, through the hidden layers, to the output 
layer. The learning rule or algorithm learns on trial k by updating the 
weights between nodes (units) i and j: Wij (k + 1) = Wi,(k) + AW;,, resulting 
in a change in weight AW;;. Each different learning rule may interact with 
feedback during learning in different ways, so empirical data may help to 
constrain the choice. 


Inputs 
Outputs 


Figure 7.1 


Neural network with an input layer, an output layer, and a hidden layer. Learning occurs by changing 
the weights between units with a learning rule or learning algorithm after each trial (same as figure 
1.4). 


One of the prominent learning rules used for learning in multilayer 
networks with hidden layers is back-propagation.' This fully supervised 
rule learns the relationships between the stimulus inputs and output targets 
provided by the teacher. In a perceptual task, this equates to providing 
feedback that specifies the correct response on each trial. Weight changes 
are driven by the error signals, the direction and size of the disparity 
between the current output layer and the target output, and error signals are 
propagated back through multiple layers of the network. The back- 


propagation rule defaults to a delta rule when the network has only an input 
layer and an output layer (a perceptron): AW; = n(t — 0)x;. Here, o is the 
output given the current weight state, t is the target output provided by the 
teacher, x; is the activity in input unit i, and 7 is the learning rate. That is, 
the weight change is jointly proportional to the learning rate, the size of the 
error, and the activity of the driving input unit. With multiple output units, 
this corresponds to AW;, = n(t; — 0;)xi. For example, 0,= ¢(2/W,,x,), where 
o(z) = 1/(1 + e~), in which the output values are weighted sums of the input 
activations, passed through a nonlinear activation function @ such as the 
logistic. This delta rule is generalized to networks with hidden layers by 
assigning an error to each (by differentiating the error function with respect 
to each weight). 

The fully supervised back-propagation rule is very powerful, allowing 
systems to learn complex mappings in multilayer networks. It uses 
differentiation to compute the error assignment at each successive layer, 
which is why back-propagation is widely seen as biologically implausible, 
although researchers are developing variants that are more biologically 
relevant.2°40 Some models of perceptual learning have steered away from 
back-propagation, partly because of biological implausibility but also 
because its need for explicit teaching signals seems to be incompatible with 
observations that people sometimes learn in the absence of any feedback. 


The Hebbian learning rule is one of the standard purely unsupervised 
learning rules. It strengthens the connection weights between coactive units, 
extracting their correlations. Hebb explained the rule this way: “When an 
axon of cell A is near enough to excite a cell B and repeatedly or 
persistently takes part in firing it, some growth process or metabolic change 
takes place in one or both cells such that A’s efficiency, as one of the cells 
firing B, is increased.”4! Put differently, “what fires together wires 
together.” The basic Hebbian rule is AW;; = no,xi, where x; is the activity of 
the “presynaptic” unit, o; is the activity or output of the “postsynaptic” unit, 
and n is the learning rate. Weight change depends on the learning rate and 
the correlation between x; and o;. Hebbian learning does not use a teaching 
signal, and it is seen as biologically plausible because weight changes could 
be locally computed. If the activities of the input and representation units 
and the activity of the response unit(s) are sufficiently correlated, then 


systematic learning occurs. This reflects initial above-chance performance 
(i.e., usually 70%—75% correct in two-alternative tasks). 

Hebbian rules can have technical issues: weights can increase without 
bounds and can be driven disproportionately by a single dominant signal. 
Consequently, some form of normalization is often used in actual 
implementations, such as limiting the sum of all the weights, introducing 
nonlinear transformations on the presynaptic or postsynaptic activation, or 
placing bounds on either the weights or the activation levels.*?;* In the 
AHRM, the magnitude of the weight change depends on the difference 
between the current weight and a minimum or maximum value.'® 1 

Although classic Hebbian learning is purely unsupervised, it can be 
augmented by information from feedback supervision. In the AHRM, 
activity in the decision unit (“postsynaptic”) is driven toward the correct 
response when feedback is available before a cycle of Hebbian learning, 
increasing the accuracy of what is learned because the correlated response 
is the correct one. If performance accuracy is low at the beginning of 
learning, correlations are low, and supervisory inputs will be necessary to 
learning. 


In reinforcement learning, sometimes also called weakly supervised 
learning, reinforcement signals (either positive or negative) provide 
supervision. Reinforcement is a process of exploration in which learning is 
driven by different reinforcement histories for different choices. In the 
computational literature, reinforcement learning is usually applied when 
several competing behaviors are initially produced with some probability. 
Rewards then increase the probability of the desired actions and decrease 
the probability of less desirable ones. In the presence of multiple possible 
actions, the delivery of reward or punishment (or the informational 
equivalent, feedback) provides information about whether the response is 
right or wrong, though it does not specify the direction or the magnitude of 
an error. This aligns naturally with some real-world situations. Like back- 
propagation, however, reinforcement learning operates only in the presence 
of a teaching signal and does not by itself provide a mechanism for 
unsupervised learning in its absence. 

The feedback literature has a lot to tell us about the learning rules 
actually used by humans in the course of visual perceptual learning. Reports 


of learning in the absence of feedback, with trial-by-trial feedback, with 
block feedback, and with false or manipulated feedback all place important 
constraints on the choice of a learning rule to explain experimental findings. 
In particular, that learning sometimes still occurred in the absence of 
feedback focused our choice of learning rules for the AHRM" !! on hybrid 
systems, such as augmented Hebbian learning. In this regimen, learning 
occurs in a purely unsupervised mode without feedback, yet feedback or 
supervision can be either necessary or just useful in other situations. The 
way that feedback operates in the AHRM, by shifting the (late) activation 
toward a correct response (after the response and feedback but before 
learning), requires trial-by-trial feedback; it cannot occur with block 
feedback. 

In a related model of perceptual learning, Law and Gold focused on 
reinforcement learning, citing the associated neurophysiological concepts of 
reward and reward expectation (see chapter 9). They applied a 
reinforcement model in an experiment testing coarse two-alternative forced- 
choice motion discrimination (i.e., left versus right) in monkeys. In this 
binary choice paradigm, unlike the more general situations in which 
reinforcement learning was developed, feedback does indeed provide 
information about the desired response and therefore the direction of the 
error. In Law and Gold’s model, weights changed in this way (in the simple 
form): AW; = nC(r — E[r])xi, where i is a single response unit, C is the 
choice on that trial (i.e. -1 or 1 for left or right, respectively), r is the 
reward (i.e., either 1 or O for correct or error responses, respectively), and 
E[r] is the expected probability of reward. Although categorized as 
reinforcement learning, this rule is more fully supervised in the two- 
alternative context, given that it uses the sign and magnitude of the reward 
prediction error. As specified, there is no learning without feedback. In 
order to account for perceptual learning in the absence of feedback or 
reward, such reinforcement learning models require further elaboration— 
perhaps by specifying a system in which unsupervised learning rules are 
available but superseded by reinforcement learning in the presence of a 
reward. 

Several other alternative learning modes for perceptual learning have 
recently been suggested. These include top-down recurrent inhibition? and 


attention-gated learning*> (see chapter 6). Other learning rules, such as 
Kohonen learning,!> 1546 often used to explain the development of 
unsupervised self-organizing maps based on similarity and grouping, might 
be relevant in cases where perceptual learning has been extended to more 
complex categorization or multiple-response tasks. A more intricate model 
elaborated from the AHRM, along with some variants, will be described in 
chapter 12. What is clear in any case is that manipulations of feedback and 
reward provide some of the strongest behavioral methods available to guide 
our understanding of the learning rule(s) actually used. 


7.4 Feedback and the AHRM 


The AHRM has been applied to a number of feedback experiments, where 
it makes several important predictions. It predicts that learning will occur in 
the absence of feedback in the unsupervised mode if the initial accuracy of 
performance is adequate; it makes new and specific predictions about 
interactions between feedback and the level of performance during training; 
it provides a possible explanation for the impact block feedback might have 
on learning (through bias control); and it makes predictions about the 
potentially damaging effects of false feedback. In the following sections, we 
detail some of the feedback phenomena predicted by the AHRM. Many of 
the studies featured here were carried out with Jiajuan Liu. 


7.4.1 Feedback and Learning in Nonstationary External-Noise Contexts 

The ability to learn in the absence of explicit feedback was one major 
reason for choosing a rule grounded in Hebbian learning. This rule was then 
augmented by the ability to use feedback in the development of the AHRM. 
The initial empirical tests compared perceptual learning with and without 
feedback in an alternating external-noise paradigm (for details, see 
subsection 6.4.1).1% 1417 The experiments with and without feedback 
showed a striking similarity in the complex data patterns during learning 
(though, in the absence of feedback, responses were more biased in the 
direction of the oriented external noise). It turns out that close equivalence 
likely reflects choices made in the training protocols. In particular, the 
inclusion of high-contrast training stimuli is an important factor in learning 
without feedback. Adequate initial performance accuracy on at least some 
trials is necessary to support learning without feedback. 


7.4.2 Target Training Accuracy and Trial-by-Trial Feedback 

Learning has been shown to occur in the absence of feedback in tasks 
trained at relatively high levels of accuracy. In fact, feedback may be 
relatively unimportant in these circumstances. Furthermore, feedback can 
promote learning in tasks trained at low accuracy levels, when learning may 
not occur without it. 

The AHRM model predicts an interaction between feedback and 
accuracy level during training in the success of learning. These predictions 
of the AHRM model were tested in an experiment that trained Gabor 
orientation discrimination (clockwise or counterclockwise orientations near 
oblique angles at the fovea and in high external noise).*” Training accuracy 
was controlled using an adaptive procedure to set Gabor contrast, with both 
accuracy and trial-by-trial feedback manipulated in four groups by way of a 
factorial design (65% or 85% correct x with or without feedback). The data 
and fit of the AHRM are shown in figure 7.2. 
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Figure 7.2 


The AHRM predicted an interaction between feedback and training accuracy in learning, seen here in 
contrast-threshold learning curves in orientation discrimination in high external noise: 65% correct 
training with feedback, 65% correct training without feedback, 85% correct training with feedback, 
and 85% training without feedback; data (symbols) with AHRM predictions (line and gray bands). 


Feedback is important in learning only with 65% and not 85% training accuracy. Adapted from Liu, 
Lu, and Dosher, figure 5. 


As predicted, there was essentially no learning in the group trained at 
low accuracy without feedback (65%, no feedback), while perceptual 
learning was robust for groups trained at the higher accuracy, even without 
feedback (85%, no feedback). Feedback enabled learning in low-accuracy 
training (65%, with feedback), while adding feedback had little effect in 
high-accuracy training (85%, with feedback). The three groups where 
learning did occur showed statistically equivalent threshold improvements 
of 23%-33%, while the group with no feedback and low training accuracy 
showed essentially no learning. The AHRM, where training at higher 
accuracy capitalizes on the natural correlations between input and output 
(though feedback can still be used when necessary), predicted this 
interaction. 

The advantage of a quantitative model is that it predicts precisely which 
training accuracy conditions are likely to require feedback for learning. 
Although these predictions require estimating some parameter values of the 
model to account for the initial performance of the observer, this can be 
carried out using only a single initial performance measurement. 


7.4.3 Mixtures Including High-Accuracy Trials 

Another way to enable learning without feedback is to include high- 
performance trials in the same task, which can improve performance in 
low-accuracy trials that might otherwise require trial-by-trial feedback for 
learning. This has been examined in several studies that controlled 
performance by manipulating stimulus contrast.!° 1 The idea is to induce 
initial high performance through easy first trials, a technique that takes its 
cue from the related phenomena of “insight” learning, or “Eureka” 
effects.485! 

The consequences of including high-accuracy training trials have been 
demonstrated in an experiment that intermixed training in two interleaved 
adaptive staircases in the orientation-discrimination task described in 
subsection 7.4.2.°2 There were six groups: 65%+65% with feedback, 
65%+65% with no feedback, 85%+85% with feedback, 85%+85% with no 
feedback, 65%+85% with feedback, and 65%+85% with no feedback, with 


training accuracy controlled by target contrast (figure 7.3). The first four 
groups replicated those of the previous study, with equivalent results.°? The 
critical new tests intermixed the two training accuracies, with and without 
feedback. Including 85% correct trials in the training protocol, even without 
feedback, produced learning for both 85% and 65% tests. The AHRM gives 
an excellent account of the data. 
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Figure 7.3 


AHRM predicts the interactions of feedback and mixtures of high and low training accuracy during 
learning. Contrast thresholds for the six groups: 65%+65%, 85%+85%, or 65%+85%, with and 
without feedback. After Liu, Lu, and Dosher,® figure 5. 


The changes in learned weights for the best-fitting model show patterns 
similar to those shown earlier (see chapter 6). Initial weights were set to 
incorporate some a priori knowledge of orientation and task instruction. 
Training in the 65%+65% with no feedback condition shows almost no 
change in weights, corresponding with the absence of learning. Where 
learning occurred, training increased the weights to decision on the most 
relevant orientation and spatial-frequency units and decreased the other 
weights. Although the 85%+85% with feedback condition led to the largest 
weight shifts, all conditions including either 85% trials or feedback yielded 
similar weights and predicted almost equivalent behavioral learning (see the 
source paper” for details). 

Including high-accuracy stimuli may successfully promote learning in 
real-world situations in which trial-by-trial feedback would be impractical. 
Crucially, the AHRM model made it possible to predict how changing the 
proportion of 85% training trials might affect learning (see figure 7.4), with 
simulations generally predicting that increasing the proportion of high- 
performance training trials would also increase the size of threshold 
improvements from the same number of total training trials. 
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Percentage threshold reduction predicted by the AHRM model for the 65% and the 85% training 
staircases without feedback as a function of the proportion of 85% training accuracy trials mixed into 
training from simulations. After Liu, Lu, and Dosher,? figure 7. 


7.4.4 Modeling Trial-by-Trial, False, Random, and Reverse Feedback 

If our goal is to understand how different kinds of feedback might influence 
the presence and/or rate of learning, it is only natural to compare learning 
outcomes across different feedback conditions. Although trial-by-trial 


feedback is the most commonly used in the literature (with no feedback the 
second most common), a few studies have investigated block feedback as 
well as manipulated, false, random, or exaggerated feedback. 

In the experimental situation, feedback has been employed by using 
error messages, correct response messages, or both (e.g., a tone after errors, 
a tone after correct trials, or a different tone for each). In two-alternative 
forced-choice tasks, all three forms of feedback provide equivalent 
information (although they could potentially induce salience differences 
between errors and correct responses). 

An important study by Herzog and Fahle compared many forms of 
feedback in the same task context (Vernier line judgments at the fovea with 
constant offsets and percentage correct as the dependent measure).!° This 
study went well beyond many others that tested only one or two feedback 
conditions. Different groups of observers were trained using either no 
feedback, trial-by-trial feedback, block feedback, uncorrelated feedback, or 
several forms of manipulated feedback (see figure 7.5). The AHRM’s 
ability to account for the learning in these different feedback conditions was 
similarly assessed in a simulation study. 
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Figure 7.5 


Different forms of feedback yield different learning rates in a Vernier line-offset task, as fitted by the 
AHRM model. Percentage correct as a function of training for (a) trial-by-trial feedback, (b) partial 
trial-by-trial feedback, (c) no feedback, (d) uncorrelated feedback, (e) reversed feedback, (f) block 
feedback, (g) manipulated block feedback (65%+3%), and (h) manipulated block feedback (85% 
+3%). Data are the symbols, from Herzog and Fahle, the line and gray bands are optimized AHRM 
predictions, and n= 6-10 in the data, except (e), where n=1. After Liu, Dosher, and Lu, figures 4, 5, 
and 6. 


Despite setting initial Vernier offsets individually on the basis of 
pretests, initial performance accuracies of the different groups varied 
slightly (presumably reflecting variation between subjects assigned 
randomly to the groups). The theoretical focus was on learning rates. The 
two most commonly used forms of feedback showed the expected effects— 
essentially no learning in the absence of feedback (given initial accuracies 
near 60%) and robust learning with (accurate) trial-by-trial feedback. When 
trial-by-trial feedback occurred on only half the trials, learning still 
occurred. On the other hand, inaccurate trial-by-trial feedback was found to 
disrupt learning: feedback that was random or uncorrelated with the 
accuracy of the response was unhelpful, and like the no-feedback group, the 
uncorrelated-feedback group did not improve with practice. The reverse- 
feedback manipulation, which was ultimately tested in only one observer, 
produced very inconsistent performance over the course of training. 

We modeled these results with the AHRM using the orientation and 
spatial-frequency representation module.** This followed the precedent of 
others, who accounted for Vernier line performance with orientation 
detectors.** 5 The AHRM predicted little or no learning in the no-feedback 
group, given the low initial accuracy before training. On the other hand, 
trial-by-trial feedback promoted strong learning. (These results paralleled 
those for the 65% accuracy training groups with and without feedback for 
the same reasons; see subsections 7.4.2 and 7.4.3.) The model predicted a 
slightly slower learning rate for partial (50%) trial-by-trial feedback, while 
the behavioral difference was insignificant. For random feedback, it 
similarly predicted no learning or a very slight decrement in performance, 
again consistent with the behavioral observations. Finally, the model 
predicted a decrease in percentage correct classification, as reversed trial- 
by-trial feedback indicated the reverse response. (A real observer might 
have suspected inaccurate feedback and chosen to ignore it—a cognitive 


strategy that was outside the scope of the model.) In short, the AHRM 
predictions provided an excellent account of the differences in the rate and 
presence of learning in the various feedback conditions. 

The patterns of weight changes estimated from the fits of the AHRM 
paralleled those seen in other applications of the model. Practice with 
accurate trial-by-trial feedback increased the weights on the units tuned 
closest to the very small orientations relevant for detecting the Vernier 
stimuli (e.g., the units tuned to +15°) and reduced the weights on other 
channels. This occurred slightly more slowly for partial trial-by-trial 
feedback. The weight histories for uncorrelated and for false feedback 
groups differed from one another, but neither predicted any learning. 
Uncorrelated feedback tended to compress the weights toward zero, 
reflecting feedback unreliability, as well as exhibiting bias fluctuations over 
time in any individual simulation run. Anticorrelated or reverse feedback, 
as intuitively expected, pushed the weights of the most relevant channels 
first toward zero and then toward the reverse weights, while reducing the 
weights on other, less relevant channels, ultimately predicting a decline in 
performance accuracy. 

Almost every simulation run, which represents the learning of one 
observer in trial-by-trail feedback conditions, followed the same reliable 
learning pattern. Although over many simulations the weight structures for 
the no-feedback group also showed a pattern of slightly increasing weights 
on relevant channels and decreasing weights on irrelevant ones, any single 
simulation was erratic and likely to develop biases (e.g., weights drifting 
above or below the balanced zero point). The average performance of 
random selections of ten observers (as in the experiment) yielded 
predictions that matched the group behavioral data. From this, a useful 
interpretation emerges: single simulation runs, taken together, can make 
important predictions about learning not only for one observer but also for 
the distribution of results one might expect across observers. 


7.4.5 Modeling Block Feedback 

Block feedback (e.g., percentage correct for every block of trials) can 
support learning in some cases, although in general it is not as useful as 
trial-by-trial feedback. With block feedback, learning is unsupervised 
within the block, but this nonetheless permits some learning. Herzog and 


Fahle examined several forms of block feedback (see figure 7.6).!° One 
group received accurate block feedback every 100 trials, which somehow 
supported learning, although there was no learning in the absence of 
feedback. Meanwhile, another group received manipulated block feedback 
that conveyed (inaccurately) to the observer that accuracy hovered around 
65% correct throughout training (65%+3%). This discouraging feedback led 
to no discernible learning. 
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Bias induced by reverse feedback on subthreshold stimuli in asymmetric training sets, and the fits of 
the AHRM model. (a) Example stimuli and response feedback. (b) Percentage correct (symbols) for 
small, medium, and large left offsets and the fit (lines) of the AHRM model. Data from Herzog and 
Fahle,” figure 3. After Liu, Dosher, and Lu,°® figure 1. 


Understanding block feedback may be especially useful, as this kind of 
intermittent feedback may be typical in many learning contexts. How can 
block feedback support learning within the rules of a quantitative learning 
model? Some researchers have suggested that observers discounted or 
rolled back weight changes from the prior block following poor block 
feedback, essentially returning to earlier weights from the beginning of the 
block.* By contrast, the AHRM presents an alternate picture. After 
investigating several alternatives, we proposed that block feedback changed 
the weight assigned to bias control in the subsequent block; in particular, 


our hypothesis was that the weight varied linearly between O and 1 in 
proportion to the value of the last block feedback, which ranged between 
50% and 100% correct.®? In this understanding, the bias-control unit is a 
corrective that counteracts biases observed in the recent response history. 
Higher block feedback was hypothesized to lead to more bias correction, 
thus counteracting the tendency for biased responses in otherwise 
unsupervised learning within the block. The predictions of the AHRM for 
the two block-feedback conditions, and for a hypothetical condition in 
which feedback was artificially high (85°+3°), suggested that block 
feedback should move weights in the same direction as trial-by-trial 
feedback, though more slowly and with more variability. Correspondingly, 
the AHRM shows that exaggerated feedback will lead to better learning.*! 


7.4.6 Training Asymmetry and Induced Bias 

False or reverse feedback has an effect on performance, and if false 
feedback occurs in one direction but not the other, the result is bias. The 
AHRM model has been able to predict a number of bias-induction 
phenomena induced by selective false feedback. Asymmetric false feedback 
and the resulting induced response bias have been studied in a series of 
experiments by Herzog and his colleagues.?® In one typical experiment, 
observers were trained with five Vernier offsets: large, medium, and small 
bottom-left offsets and medium and large bottom-right offsets (see figure 
7.6). In experiment 3 of Herzog and Fahle, the small (subthreshold) 
bottom-left offset received reverse feedback, indicating a bottom “right” 
response, and these stimuli sometimes represented fully one-third of all 
trials. A manipulation that favored “right” responses for many left stimuli 
reduced the proportion of “left” responses for all bottom-left stimuli (only 
data for left offsets were published). When accurate feedback was restored 
(at the vertical line), the biased percentage correct for left offsets quickly 
recovered. 

The original interpretation of the induced bias results was that perceptual 
learning trained response bias (in the signal detection theoretic sense), thus 
lowering the criterion for the dominant feedback response, which was then 
reversed when accurate feedback was restored.2® The AHRM model (lines 
in figure 7.7), by contrast, accounted for the data not by changing bias 
(where the bias unit opposes biases in the response history) but instead by 


changing weights to decision, which, over the course of training with false 
feedback, came to favor the false-feedback response. In essence, the 
weights on the relevant sensory representations shifted toward favoring the 
“right” response (analogous to shifting the evidence distributions in signal 
detection theory). This affected the performance on the small, medium, and 
large offsets because all these offsets predominantly activated the 
orientation channels just to the left and right of vertical, albeit to different 
degrees. Trials with false feedback indicating “right” (as opposed to “left”) 
shifted the weights and changed responses to all the offset stimuli together. 
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Figure 7.7 


Bias induction in an experiment training horizontal and vertical Vernier offset judgments and the 
AHRM predictions. Stimuli and training protocol (a, b), and hit rate data (symbols) and the model 


fits (lines) (c). Data from Herzog et al.2° Adapted from Liu, Dosher, and Lu,” figure 5d. 


These bias effects themselves can be specific to the training stimuli in 
various ways. Induced biases were found to be largely specific to the 
(widely separated) trained orientations, as shown in a complicated 
experiment that trained judgments for both horizontal and vertical lines (see 
figure 7.7).29 

In this experiment, which used one smaller offset with false feedback 
and two larger offsets with accurate feedback, there were distinct phases of 
training: some used balanced sets of stimuli without feedback to assess 
response biases, while others used the standard bias-induction training 
(labeled V1 and H2). In short, biases were trained for vertical offset 
judgments (V1) that left horizontal offset judgments unaffected (H1*) and 
then independently trained for horizontal offset judgments (H2). This 
specificity of induced bias to orientation was a natural property of the 
account provided by the AHRM. The wide separation in orientation space 
between the horizontal and vertical Vernier stimuli meant the vertical and 
horizontal stimuli activated quite separate orientation- and spatial- 
frequency-tuned representations, such that the changes in the learned 
weights were naturally segregated (see the source paper®> for details). Yet 
another study compared learning in groups with a systematic variation of 
forms of feedback. Groups either had no feedback, accurate trial-by-trial 
feedback, trial-by-trial feedback with the false (reversed) small offset, 
accurate block feedback, or block feedback that factored in the false 
feedback in two different block lengths.2° In this experiment, biases 
emerged only with trial-by-trial false feedback, a necessary prediction of 
the AHRM model. In this case, block feedback was ineffective. 

Overall, then, the AHRM model provides a compelling account of the 
bias phenomena reported by all the reverse feedback experiments conducted 
so far.” Indeed, it did so as a natural consequence of reweighting from 
sensory representations to decision; further elaborations were not necessary 
to make successful predictions. The trained changes in weights essentially 
shifted the evidence distributions at the decision unit. This suggests that, 
even though the criterion control unit might seem to be the natural locus for 
a “bias” effect, the effects of feedback on learned weights were in fact a 
more powerful and natural mechanism.°> 


7.5 Learning in Multistimulus Identification 


With a few notable exceptions, perceptual learning has only been studied in 
simple two-alternative discrimination or detection tasks.5® 5 These implicit 
procedural choices by the field may have unnecessarily limited the range of 
the research. At present, we are only beginning to understand the role and 
effectiveness of feedback in situations where observers are asked to classify 
stimuli into a larger number of categories, which has been labeled “n- 
alternative” identification. 

How does feedback operate in these cases? When is it most useful? By 
what mechanisms does it influence learning? Future research in this 
seldom-studied domain has the potential to expand the research paradigm of 
perceptual learning significantly. 

One of the most central questions to be asked here involves the presence 
and possible robustness of learning. Several studies, some dating back to 
the 1950s, in the related field of absolute identification, have historically led 
researchers to conclude that the identification of stimuli in a single 
dimension was limited to about four to seven categories and showed little 
potential for learning.®**? More recently, learning has been reported in 
certain cases, such as line-length discrimination, where new stimuli 
extended the range of the dimension.®: 6% In this classic literature, different 
limits on identification were shown to occur for different stimulus 
dimensions. 

The reweighting models turn out to provide a rather different approach 
for understanding multicategory identification, with the n-alternative 
paradigms providing a useful test bed for investigating the effect of 
feedback on learning. The limits on performance in tasks using different 
kinds of stimuli reflect how the front-end module represents these 
categories alongside the discriminability in weight space of the n-alternative 
identifications. If observers can improve with practice in some cases, this 
insight would shed new light on important questions regarding the kinds of 
supervision that might occur in learning. 

Several different kinds of trial-by-trial feedback can be distinguished 
experimentally, going beyond simple comparisons of feedback versus no 
feedback. Response feedback, for example, is a form of full supervision: it 
tells the observer the response that they should have made, which can be 


compared with the response they did make. Accuracy feedback, however, is 
more analogous to supervision through reinforcement: it tells the observer 
whether their response was right or wrong but not how it was wrong or 
which response would have been the correct one. We have been able to find 
evidence of learning with full supervision (providing full feedback about 
the correct response) in n-alternative tasks in experiments involving both 
orientation and spatial-frequency judgments.®° 68 

Perhaps surprisingly, performance in n-alternative identification can be 
modeled using only slightly more complicated decision and learning rules 
than the basic AHRM. An extension was recently developed to handle n- 
alternative tasks (and a corresponding version of this model, based on the 
integrated reweighting theory, or IRT, offers a multilocation, multilayer 
extension of the AHRM and is further discussed in chapter 8). In this 
extended model, decision units—templates—are set up for each response 
category, with the final classification being made by choosing the decision 
unit or template with the strongest activation, a “max-rule” (figure 7.8).%°’ 
In essence, each of the n decision units collects evidence for a binary 
decision regarding whether the stimulus matches that category. Learning 
then occurs as the weights defining the templates or decision units are 
improved. 
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An outline of a reweighting model for n-alternative identification in which the evidence for each 
category of response is computed by a subdecision unit, and the response on the trial corresponds to 


the decision unit with the maximum response (a winner-take-all or max-rule decision). In this 
framework, variations in the nature of feedback, corresponding to different levels of supervision, 
result in different learning rates. 


For these extended models, feedback, when available, can be used to 
improve the weights to the decision units for each category. Response 
feedback on one trial drives all n of the category decision units toward 
either a match or mismatch decision, whichever is correct. With accuracy 
feedback, error responses provide less information, driving the decision unit 
for the incorrect response given by the observer toward a mismatch but 
providing no information for the other n-1 decision units. Without 
feedback, learning is likely to be less successful than in a two-alternative 
case unless prior knowledge and high visibility permit exceptionally high 
levels of accurate identification even before practice. 

Researchers are just beginning to examine experimentally how visual 
perceptual learning operates in these n-alternative task domains. So far, we 
have identified some eight-alternative tasks in which learning does occur, 
and we have found preliminary evidence supporting the predicted 
differences in learning rates between conditions of response feedback, 
accuracy feedback, and no feedback. A host of predictions follow from 
these n-AFC reweighting models, including predictions for learning at 
different levels of supervision. Such models furthermore promise to make 
revealing predictions about confusion data (i.e., the frequency pattern of 
responses given to each stimulus), how these change with training, and how 
discriminability is determined by the similarity of the patterns of activation 
to different stimuli in the representation module. 


7.6 Conclusions 


The manipulation of feedback in visual perceptual learning experiments has 
become the key method for researchers to investigate learning rules or 
algorithms. Although most experiments have used only trial-by-trial 
feedback (and therefore do not make comparisons), other experiments that 
manipulate the presence and/or form of feedback have yielded compelling 
findings. The progress in this nascent area of research has been remarkable. 
The patterns of learning resulting from different feedback conditions have 
led researchers to recognize that perceptual learning is neither purely 


supervised nor purely unsupervised but instead reflects a hybrid of the two 
that dominates in different and predictable contexts. 

Learning rules and architectures first developed as artificial neural 
networks provided a theoretical structure to study analogous phenomena in 
visual perceptual learning. Existing behavioral data have so far been 
consistent with the augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM), which 
uses an unsupervised learning rule that is also augmented by feedback and 
bias control. In this model, learning proceeds in an unsupervised mode in 
the absence of feedback as well as in a supervised mode when feedback is 
available. 

The AHRM is especially useful, as it makes a wide-ranging set of 
testable predictions. It predicts that learning can still occur in the absence of 
feedback if the initial level of task performance was good enough. It also 
predicts that, when feedback is unavailable and the initial performance 
inadequate, even extensive practice would reap few benefits; in these 
conditions, the inclusion of feedback could release perceptual learning that 
would have failed without it. 

One model of the effects of block feedback, developed in the context of 
the AHRM (that of increased weight on bias control with higher-accuracy 
block feedback), gave a good account of several feedback conditions. The 
model also predicted that random trial-by-trial feedback would damage or 
slow learning (so long as it is not discounted by the observer) and that false 
trial-by-trial feedback in favor of an objectively incorrect response for 
subsets of stimuli would induce systematic biases in stimulus 
classifications. 

One of the most important principles emerging from model-inspired 
experiments involves the different circumstances in which feedback may be 
useful depending on the level of performance during training. Feedback is 
most necessary when the accuracy during training is sufficiently low that 
unsupervised learning would be unsuccessful, while feedback may be either 
unnecessary or even redundant when accuracy during training is high, 
especially for two-alternative tasks. As this predicted interaction was 
revealed in experiments that held performance at a controlled accuracy 
level throughout training with adaptive methods by adjusting stimulus 
contrast, it remains to be seen whether the analogous finding would occur 
when training occurs at different accuracy levels (e.g., by adjusting 


orientation differences for high-contrast stimuli). In this latter case, the 
observer would have to make increasingly fine discriminations between 
stimuli during learning, with the set of stimuli changing, especially during 
early learning. For tasks involving complex stimuli, keeping the stimuli 
constant and observing improvements in performance accuracy with 
leaming may be the only practical experimental option; in such 
experiments, the effects of feedback are intermixed with the effects of 
training at gradually increasing performance levels. 

It must be repeated that the benefits of a quantitative model are 
substantial. Only with such a model can researchers precisely study how 
feedback works in training and how this might depend on other factors 
within any given testing paradigm. As researchers work to expand the 
variable space to include multiple types of feedback, more complex tasks, 
and interactions with reward, it will surely be necessary to further refine 
existing models to account for the newly observed empirical phenomena of 
perceptual learning. 


7.7 Future Directions 


The most prominent current models of feedback in perceptual learning are 
reweighting models. In these models, reweighting operates within a 
relatively simple architecture, with only a few layers. Simple extensions of 
the architecture that add layers would lead to even richer possibilities. 

Even in the relatively simplified models, information can be integrated 
over several layers, connecting sensory representations to decision units 
(through hidden layers) and integrating the top-down signals from feedback 
to augment learning. How these simplified learning models might be 
embedded within a more complex and biologically plausible network of 
modules and connections remains to be seen. The same can be said for how 
such models might be used to discover the biologically specific neural 
instantiations of perception, decision, interpretation, and feedback-specific 
learning. In this sense, there are several ways in which the experimental 
study of feedback relates to outstanding theoretical questions in the field 
and thus might guide future research. 

The kinds of experiments used to study perceptual learning and feedback 
have been unusually simple and were concentrated in a few task domains. 


Experimentally investigating the range of tasks and variety of feedback, or 
even extending these investigations to the forms of feedback available in 
real-world settings, would provide new insights into perceptual learning 
systems and learning rules. 

At this point, we know little about how learning rules may be affected by 
manipulations such as reward magnitude, probability, or timing—or, for 
that matter, by manipulations of attention. Discovering and refining our 
understanding of this relationship would meaningfully expand our 
experimental repertoire. Some possible ways to do this are considered in 
chapter 9. 

Does the dependence of learning on feedback depend on the nature of 
the task? Comparisons of different forms of feedback have been focused on 
lower-level visual tasks. For such simple two-alternative low-level visual 
tasks, we already know that learning, which has been successfully modeled 
by selective reweighting of existing representations, can occur in the 
absence of feedback. What is less clear is whether higher-level visual tasks, 
possibly requiring the creation of representations for new feature 
combinations, also occur in the absence of feedback. Often these higher- 
level tasks have involved naming or identification of natural or synthetic 
objects from a larger set (n-alternative choice). One direction for future 
research could be to systematically compare feedback and learning in tasks 
associated with low-, middle-, and high-level visual processes. 

With the exception of the work on induced bias, there has been little 
research about learning and/or feedback in situations in which the relative 
frequencies of the stimuli and responses are unbalanced or unequal. Yet, in 
the real world, we often encounter unequal stimulus probabilities, biased 
response environments, and situations in which feedback is intermittent, 
incomplete, or ambiguous. Extending the paradigms in which learning is 
assessed might demand a reconsideration of the learning rules, our 
understanding of how to model expectancy and bias, and other aspects of 
generalized task knowledge. 

Investigations of learning in multialternative tasks (n>3) that provide 
many expanded opportunities for contrasting different levels of supervision 
for learning rules in these more complex situations might reveal the 
differential importance of feedback in learning them. Some new 
experiments related to this idea are described in chapter 8. 


It is remarkable but true that abstract or symbolic feedback messages 
(beeps, buzzes, or words) influence learning in very basic visual tasks. 
These stimuli require translation into neural teaching signals delivered at 
just the right level, location, and time to affect learning. This might involve 
widely disseminating the top-down signal to many brain sites, with possible 
consequences for plasticity and stability in many regions. How this is 
accomplished in a biological system remains a mystery, though it might be 
related to attention or the operations of reward and decision centers, issues 
that are taken up in chapter 9. 

On the one hand, there has been substantial progress made over the last 
few decades. We now have a much clearer understanding of how perceptual 
learning works and how it often depends on training regimens for success. 
On the other hand, there is still a long way to go. An expansion of 
experimental and training paradigms, in tandem with the development of 
new, biologically plausible learning theories, offers the potential for even 
more fundamental discoveries. 
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Modeling Transfer and Specificity 


Transfer and specificity represent two sides of a defining characteristic of perceptual learning. 
Specificity to stimulus attributes or to spatial location motivated speculations about the role of the 
early visual cortices in learning, but what then are the mechanisms of transfer when it does occur? In 
this chapter, we introduce an integrated reweighting theory (IRT) to account for transfer by way of 
improved reweighting and readout from higher-level representations. Transfer occurs when learning 
focuses on these higher-level representations, while specificity occurs when learning focuses on 
lower-level representations. This principle accounts for many challenging observations about the 
graded and variable nature of transfer during learning. 


8.1 An Integrated Reweighting Theory (IRT) 


One of the most discussed properties of perceptual learning is its specificity 
to the trained task. Learning is often specific to the task feature or even the 
trained retinal location (which historically became a central basis for the 
strong claims made about learning-induced neural retuning in the early 
visual cortex). Sometimes, however, learning does transfer. Why and when 
is this the case? What makes some kinds of training more transferable than 
others? When transfer does occur, how is the transfer accomplished? 

We have already explored (in chapter 3) the experimental findings of 
specificity and transfer. In this chapter, we develop a theoretical framework 
and a corresponding computational model to account for when and how 
training transfers, with a preliminary focus on transfer across retinal 
locations. 


Given that different low-level features and spatial locations have 
somewhat segregated representations in early cortical areas, it follows that 
specificity should be expected in tasks that rely on these early 
representations. According to this view, it is the ability to transfer, and not 
the specificity of learning, that requires an explanation. How does transfer 
occur? For those tasks trained to a specific feature or retinal location, how 
can training apply to other features or locations? 

The bulk of this chapter develops one possible answer. As we will see, 
the integrated reweighting theory (IRT), an extension of the AHRM, 
explains transfer across task variants using a representational hierarchy in 
which higher-level invariant representations (relevant to many task 
variations) provide the scaffold for transfer. Though a number of competing 
hypotheses exist!, our proposal is based on the idea that transfer occurs 
when the training and transfer tasks draw on common representations and 
processes. 


8.2 Everyday Analogies for Transfer 


A colloquial analogy for specificity and transfer in perceptual learning can 
be found in language learning. An English speaker who has mastered 
Spanish may find it easier to learn Italian. On the other hand, knowing 
English and learning Spanish will likely provide little benefit for learning 
Chinese. In this case, we would say that learning Spanish transfers to 
learning Italian but shows mutual specificity for learning Chinese. Each 
language involves physical stimuli, phonemes, and tonality, as well as 
written characters; other levels of representation may also include those for 
words, syntax, and meaning. Sharing phonetic or symbolic inputs, cognate 
words, syntax, or other forms of compatibility may aid in the immediate 
understanding or subsequent learning of a new language. There may also be 
subtler ways in which the details of the two languages compete or interfere. 
This language analogy illustrates the broader point that it is the 
commonalities or differences between the representations and processes at 
different levels that create positive or negative interactions during learning. 
Another useful analogy is found in the learning of multiple sports. 
Learning badminton from scratch would likely have positive transfer to 
learning another racquet sport, such as squash. Handling a racquet, judging 


distance to a target object, and managing aspects of the swing are all skills 
that apply to both games. Conversely, we might expect there to be negative 
transfer between some pairs, such as batting in baseball, where the ball 
often drops near the plate, and in softball, where it often rises near the plate 
(or so the experts say). Other sports may vary sufficiently from one another 
that there is neither positive nor negative transfer. (In the field of perceptual 
learning, such independence of learning is labeled full specificity.) 

The empirical literature on specificity and transfer in perceptual learning 
(chapter 3) was sorted into four classes, based on the relationships between 
pairs of tasks between which learning might transfer (see figure 3.3). As in 
the intuitive analogies just mentioned, it was the overlap between 
representations and processes (or, in the language of neural networks, 
weighted connections and decision units) that determined both the likely 
results and the plausible interpretations of specificity and transfer. In 
simplified form, the relationship between two tasks depends on whether 
they share stimulus representations, decision judgments, both, or neither. 
These task relationships may of course be more complicated in multilayered 
networks, but the fundamental idea is the same. The relationships between 
the training and transfer tasks, whether they share representations and/or 
weights, determine whether training in the two tasks will be predicted to 
interact—whether learned weights can be shared or are separate and 
independent. 

As we Saw in chapter 3, this analysis, although simplified, provides a 
powerful theoretical framework that illuminates the ways different 
relationships between training and transfer tasks map onto a number of 
observed patterns in the behavioral data. For example, if two tasks use 
separate representations but the same judgment, the weights connecting 
representations to judgments must still be independent, and specificity is the 
default (this is true regardless of whether learning retunes the 
representations or reweights the sensory evidence to make the decision). 
After reviewing the literature, we concluded that the experimental data were 
either consistent with or actively supported the reweighting hypothesis, 
while representation change was ruled out in several key experiments. (Of 
course, aS we indicated, the relationships could be more complex if the 
tasks required hierarchical architectures to account for the data, which 
might produce some hybrid explanations.) With these tentative conclusions 


in mind, we went on to develop the IRT framework for modeling transfer. 
This was based on the insight that network architectures with both specific 
representations and invariant representations could use learning through 
reweighting to explain many observed patterns of graded transfer or 
specificity. 

In what follows, we focus on an IRT implementation that was designed 
to account for transfer over locations. We show how this model accounts for 
the data from a number of new experiments. The IRT implemented with 
invariant representations other than location can be used to account for 
other kinds of transfer. We consider alternative theories as well as possible 
developments for future models at the end of the chapter. 


8.3 Hierarchical Representations and Transfer 


In the context of perception and perceptual learning, the brain can be 
understood by analogy to a multilayer hierarchical network that connects 
stimulus to response, from early representations to decision. Each early 
representation is connected to some representations in higher layers, from 
the first analyses in the primary visual cortex, to many other representations 
in the secondary visual cortex, and then to higher cortical areas representing 
decision and action. 

Within such a multilayer network model, reweighting could in principle 
alter the strength of connection weights from one representation layer to the 
next layer, within a representation layer, from lower sensory areas to higher 
decision areas, or from higher levels through feedback to lower ones. Any 
relevant representation could also be connected either directly or indirectly 
to a task-defined decision unit (or units). The weights at different levels 
might be learned either simultaneously (as in our models) or sequentially. In 
the network, the weights that connect high-quality information to a decision 
(and therefore to action) are what should be strengthened during learning. 

These intuitions led to the integrated reweighting theory (IRT)*—a 
framework designed to account for transfer over location. The simpler 
augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM) includes a layer of 
stimulus representations, with activations computed through front-end 
representations, and a layer with one decision unit (or sometimes multiple 
decision units). The IRT builds on this model by adding several sets of 


location-specific representations (e.g., one set per retinal location used in an 
experiment) and a layer of location-invariant representations with units that 
respond to stimuli in any location. (The location-invariant representations, 
for example, might code for the spatial-frequency and orientation content in 
the stimulus regardless of the location of its presentation.) All these 
representations at both the location-specific and the location-invariant 
levels are connected to a decision unit (or units). Positive transfer occurs 
when learned weight structures between training and transfer tasks overlap 
and are compatible, while negative transfer may occur when learned weight 
structures overlap and are incompatible. A third possibility is that training 
and transfer tasks are learned independently if the weight structures do not 
overlap, or overlap in a minimal way. In the IRT framework, transfer of 
learning from one location to another occurs because of learned weights on 
the location-invariant representations, while subsequent learning in the new 
task involves learning of weights on new location-specific representations 
and continued learning in weights on the location-invariant ones. Learning 
reweights the connections from the location-specific and the location- 
invariant representations to decision using the same augmented Hebbian 
learning rules as in the AHRM.? 4 

The same IRT framework, modified to include different kinds of 
invariant representations, could, in principle, be extended to other forms of 
transfer over invariant representations. In all these forms, however, the 
model makes a core claim: perceptual learning transfers—either positively 
or negatively—from one task to another if and only if there is overlap in the 
weight structures connecting input representations, higher-level 
representations, and/or decision. A schematic illustration of this can be 
found in figure 8.1, which shows overlapping or segregated task networks 
that mediate the interactions between training and transfer tasks. 
Furthermore, although these are all illustrated as feed-forward networks 
(and correspondingly all current IRT implementations use feed-forward 
networks), analogous concepts could similarly be developed in networks 
that include feedback or top-down weights or weights connecting units 
within layers. 
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Figure 8.1 


Hypothetical weight structures are shown for tasks with different kinds of overlap with that of an 
initial task. (a) Weights for an initial task (feed forward from left to right). (b) A task with different 
weights from low-level units (e.g., in different locations) but the same high-level weights to decision. 
(c) A task with partial overlap in weights from both low-level units and high-level units to decision. 
(d) A task with different weights at all levels from the initial task. Transfer is associated with overlap 
in weight structures. 


In the original implementation of the IRT, perceptual learning was 
programmed to reweight all layers of the network to the decision unit 
simultaneously.2, Weights from all the location-specific and location- 
invariant representations were updated on each trial with the same learning 
rate (a simplification that could easily be relaxed to allow different rates). 
Nevertheless, the weights on connections between location-specific or 
location-invariant representations and decision changed more or less 
quickly during learning in different applications. This occurred either 
because some representations carried information that was more useful 
(e.g., a better signal-to-noise ratio) and/or because connections from 
invariant representations experienced learning on more trials in the 
experimental design. 

In essence, transfer operates through learning at different layers of a 
multilayer network. The core proposal, then, intuitively parallels the view 
that visual objects are represented at multiple levels with varying degrees of 
invariance. In this view, representations at early levels involve simple 


features (such as orientation and spatial frequency) separately represented 
in different locations in the visual field, while higher levels of 
representation combine or transform these simpler features to represent 
something more complicated. Higher-level representations are also often 
seen as more abstract. For example, they become invariant to other features, 
combine information from many locations (thus becoming location 
invariant), or combine inputs from different scales (thus becoming size 
invariant). These invariant features are then combined in unique ways to 
represent specific objects or patterns. Figure 8.2 shows a hierarchy of 
representations developed from common principles of computer vision® (see 
also Leonardis and Fidler‘). 
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Figure 8.2 


Illustration of a hierarchy of representations of a visual object, ranging from low-level orientation 
and spatial-frequency representations of the early visual cortex up to higher-level object 
representations. After Serre, Oliva, and Poggio,’ figure 1. Copyright (2007) National Academy of 
Sciences. (See plate 5.) 


8.4 Preliminary Hierarchical Models 


Before embarking on an analysis of the IRT, it is useful to note that there 
have already been a number of three-layer networks proposed to explain 
specificity and/or transfer in certain tasks. Essentially precursors to the IRT, 
these models figured in explanations of the patterns of specificity and 
transfer involving eyes in one case (subsection 3.4.2)’ and first- or second- 
order systems in another (subsection 3.4.4).2!° Explanations of eye 
specificity or transfer, for example, require at least three layers: left- and 
right-eye representations and a higher-level representation at or above 
binocular combination, plus a decision layer (see figure 8.3).” !!-'8 In this 
(feed-forward) framework, learning transfers from one eye to the other if 
perceptual learning significantly improves the connection from the higher- 
level postbinocular representation to decision, and if task performance after 
training with one eye transfers essentially completely to the other eye, this 
implies that learning occurred predominantly at this higher level. To explain 
the pattern of transfer betwen first- and second-order textures!* !5 or motion 
tasks!6 also requires a multilevel structure feeding into a decision to account 
for observed asymmetries in transfer in which learning a second-order task 
improved performance on a first-order task but not the reverse. First-order 
stimuli are thought to feed directly into a first-order representation that is 
connected to decision, while second-order stimuli must first be 
preprocessed by rectification (or other processes that “grab” second-order 
information) to activate the pattern analyzers, the output of which in turn 
passes through the first-order representation connected to decision.!>!7-!9 
Learning the second-order task requires training weights to process the 
noisy second-order information as well as the weights to decision, with 
these latter weights mediating transfer from the second-order task to the 
first-order task. Training the first-order task also trains these weights to the 
decision unit but not the preprocessing of noisy second-order stimuli. 
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Figure 8.3 


Schematic illustrations of IRT-type models are shown for different forms of asymmetric transfer. (a) 
Learning weights from individual eye representations to decision will not transfer to the other eye, 
while learning weights from a binocular representation to decision will transfer. (b) Improved 
weights from first-order representations to decision can be trained with either first- or second-order 
tasks, while only training with second-order stimuli can improve second-order tasks. 


Such three-layer network models can thus be seen as early precursors to 
the IRT, only with different content coded in the second layer of 
representations. 


8.5 The AHRM as an IRT 


The key step along the way to the IRT was, of course, the AHRM. It is 
worth noting that the AHRM itself makes many predictions about 
specificity or transfer within the same location. Although the AHRM can 
resemble a two-layer model in its learning characteristics, it is in fact more 
complicated than simple two-layer network models, because the front end, 
which incorporates a multilayered module designed to mimic the 
orientation and spatial-frequency responses of the early visual system, 
structures the stimulus space. It also differs from the simple two-layer 
neural network models in that it includes internal noise in the 
representations (and early nonlinearities). 

The AHRM has made accurate and testable predictions for transfer and 
specificity for tasks trained in the same location. As described earlier, the 
model successfully predicts transfer when the stimulus conditions change 
from no external noise to high external noise% (see subsection 6.4.3); it 
makes systematic predictions about the consequences of pretraining in low 
or high external noise to tests involving both (see subsection 6.4.4);2! and it 
predicts independence (specificity) of colearning two different judgments 


on the same stimuli (see subsection 6.4.5)? by assuming that very different 
judgments require separate decision unit(s) with independent weight 
structures. The AHRM also makes predictions for alternative stimuli using 
the same judgment. A related model that uses a simplified representation 
module similarly makes such predictions (see section 6.5). In sum, the 
IRT, including the AHRM and related models by others, already has made 
many predictions about specificity and transfer in a single training location 
that have been verified in empirical studies. Nevertheless, the problem of 
how to explain transfer over retinal locations remains. 


8.6 An IRT with Location-Invariant Representations 


Our first computational implementation of a multilayer IRT was designed to 
investigate specificity of learning to trained locations and transfer over 
locations (figure 8.4).? As described earlier, it used an architecture with one 
layer consisting of sets of location-specific representations (one per retinal 
location of training and testing), a second layer of location-invariant 
representations, and a third layer for decision, all while relying on the 
learning rules of the AHRM.> 4 In addition, the representation activations 
were processed through the multilayer front end of the AHRM. 
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An integrated reweighting theory (IRT) designed to account for transfer over locations and to 
different stimuli. The architecture illustrated here includes two sets of location-specific representation 
units and one set of location-invariant representation units, each tuned for orientation and spatial 
frequency and computed by the front-end module. The weight structure connects each unit to the 
decision unit. A Hebbian learning rule, augmented with bias and feedback inputs, learns by 
reweighting the connections. After Dosher et al.,2 figure 1. (See plate 6.) 


The first experimental tests of the IRT focused on orientation 
discrimination. Figure 8.4 illustrates the IRT model with two location- 
specific representations and one location-invariant representation, each set 
consisting of 35 units (7 orientations x 5 spatial frequencies), though 
several experimental applications required additional location-specific 
representations for additional testing locations or a wider range and 


sampling of orientations or spatial frequencies to cover all the stimuli. The 
location-invariant activations were thus computed from the stimuli with 
different bandwidth assumptions” ?%4?5 or, in a variant model, by using inputs 
from the location-specific representations.”° 

In applications of this model to the data, the parameters of the location- 
specific representations (orientation and spatial-frequency bandwidths and 
nonlinearities) were set from previous applications of the AHRM. The 
location-invariant representations were assumed to be noisier and more 
broadly tuned than the location-specific representations (the exact 
quantitative relationship varies slightly in different simulations, based on 
analyses of parameter sensitivity). This assumption was based on the 
intuition that the trade-off for representing inputs from many locations was 
likely to be a reduction in the precision and an increase in the noisiness of 
the representations. This scheme was generally consistent with an analogy 
of the invariant representations to orientation tuning in V4 (or higher visual 
areas) compared to V1. 7 Broader bandwidths and higher internal noise 
levels also have been needed to fit behavioral data.? (So far, only a single 
model learning rate parameter has been assumed, although the location- 
specific and location-invariant learning rates logically could be different if 
this proved useful. Indeed, a modification of the IRT by other researchers 
has decoupled learning rates for weights connecting these two levels of 
representations to decision.)?° 

Simulating the IRT involves reprising the exact experimental trial 
sequence and stimuli in a behavioral experiment. The model generates 
simulated responses that are analyzed in the same way as the human data. It 
makes predictions about what will happen when the details of the training 
and/or transfer protocols are changed or interleaved in shorter or longer 
blocks.” 30 It can make predictions for learning with the method of constant 
stimuli, adaptive staircases with fixed stimuli for training at higher or lower 
accuracy levels,?! 3? or with more or less precise judgments (more or less 
similar patterns). Notably, it also makes predictions about different 
feedback systems? and can be extended to incorporate attention or reward 
manipulations (see chapter 9). Additional front-end modules might be used 
to extend the IRT, depending on the nature of the stimuli used (e.g., motion, 
stereo, color), with other IRT variants potentially implementing different 


forms of invariance (e.g., orientation-invariance) to account for other types 
of transfer. 

The possible applications of the IRT framework are only beginning to be 
explored.* Along with similar or competing models, it promises to generate 
new predictions about learning and transfer that in turn can be used to guide 
a program of empirical and theoretical investigations.! 28 Even in its initial 
stage, however, the IRT has yielded a host of compelling predictions that 
extend beyond location invariance to include the effects of task precision, 
the amount of training, and the extent of interaction in multiple tasks. 
Furthermore, an implemented IRT model could make predictions for 
different training protocols, while the generality of its basic architecture 
allows it to be adapted and altered depending on the task domain. 


8.7 Applications of the IRT 


In this section we examine a variety of applications of the IRT model to 
experimental data. These include location and feature specificity, the role of 
task precision in determining specificity and transfer, specificity of trained 
biases, double-training paradigms designed to improve generalization, and 
explanations of interactions between tasks trained together in task roving 
paradigms. 


8.7.1 Location and Feature Specificity 

Our first implementation of the IRT examined differential transfer related to 
changes in stimulus orientation and location. There was good reason to 
focus on these two variables. Many prior behavioral studies focused on 
changes in either retinal location or stimulus feature—but not both.’ 34-38 
The first IRT analysis, which tested three kinds of changes in the same 
context, made it possible to compare specificity in the three forms directly. 
Contrary to strong early claims of specificity to location (sometimes even 
when separated by only a few degrees of visual angle’), a more extended 
review showed a mixture of transfer and specificity. The same was true for 
feature specificity, which sometimes showed very high levels of specificity 
and sometimes mixed effects. Unlike verbal claims, models are especially 
well suited to account for such effects, as they make graded quantitative 
predictions that can be tested and fit to data. 


In this first application of the IRT, the initial training task was followed 
by a switch either to new locations, new orientations, or both, as tested in 
three separate groups of observers.? The experiment used relatively precise 
Gabor orientation judgments (tilted —35°+5° or 55°+5°) testing one or 
another diagonal of peripheral locations (NW/SE or SW/NE quadrants), 
with the target location precued on each trial. Tests occurred in both zero 
and high external noise, with staircases that estimated contrast threshold at 
75% correct (the average of 3:1 and 2:1 staircases). Observers were trained 
in one orientation judgment on one diagonal in the initial phase (eight 
blocks), then transferred to the same orientations on the other diagonal 
(group L), to the other reference angle in the same location (group O), or to 
both the other reference angle and the other diagonal (group OL), and then 
trained again (another eight blocks). As expected, the contrast thresholds of 
the three groups were statistically equivalent during the initial learning 
phase, while they predictably diverged for the different transfer tasks (see 
figure 8.5). Judging the same orientations in new locations (e.g., NW/SE to 
SW/NE) led to the most transfer, while judging new orientations in the 
same locations (e.g., —35°+5° to 55°+5°) led to the least transfer. Changing 
both locations and orientations led to intermediate performance. 
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Figure 8.5 


Perceptual learning improves contrast thresholds in an orientation task and transfer to new retinal 
locations and/or orientations for three groups of observers that changed orientation (O), location (L), 
or both (OL) (data points) with predictions of the IRT simulation (smooth curves). Redrawn from 
Dosher et al.,? figure 3. 


The IRT predicted this pattern of findings, as seen in figure 8.5. To 
explain in greater detail, the largest (positive) transfer occurred where the 
same orientations were tested in different locations (group L), in which 
learned weights from location-invariant representations to decision were the 
basis for initial transfer to the same task in the new locations. The least 
transfer occurred when the orientations were changed but the locations were 
not (group O), in which case new weights to decision must be learned for 
new orientations for both the location-specific and location-invariant 
representations. If both orientations and locations were switched (group 
OL), the results were intermediate—and the model suggested the partial 
transfer was caused by changes in weights throughout learning that favored 
representations better tuned to the spatial frequencies of the Gabor targets. 
Figure 8.6 shows representative weight structures from the best-fitting 


simulation of the behavioral data, including weights on the location-specific 
representations for the first training task, the location-invariant 
representations, and the location-specific representations for the transfer 
task (top to bottom) for initial weights, weights after initial training, and 
weights after practice on the transfer task (left to right). 
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Figure 8.6 


IRT weight structures expressing perceptual learning and transfer to new retinal locations and/or 
orientations in an orientation-discrimination task. Weight structures at the beginning of initial 
training for all three groups (a), at the end of initial training (b, c, d), and at the end of the training in 
the transfer phase (e, f, g), for the L, O, and OL groups (see the text). In each set, the middle 
represents the location-invariant weights and the top and bottom show the two location-specific 
weights. Redrawn from Dosher et al.,? figure S3. (See plate 7.) 


The initial weights before training were set to include general knowledge 
based on task instructions about the orientations to be discriminated in the 
task. After practice in the initial training task, weights in all three groups 
had been changed through learning to upweight representation units closest 
to the Gabor orientations and spatial frequency. For this task, the 
magnitudes, either positive or negative, of the relevant weights in the 
location-specific representations increased, while those of the relevant 
location-invariant representations decreased (because the location-invariant 
representations were noisier and more broadly tuned, and the model 
upweights relevant representations based on their signal-to-noise ratios). 
After practice on the transfer task, the group that trained on the same 
orientation judgments in different locations (L) showed consistent 
orientation-tuned weights in all sets of units; the group that trained in the 
same locations on different orientations (O) showed some orientation tuning 
around both reference angles for relevant spatial frequencies, with larger 
weights for the more recently trained orientations (e.g., forgetting because 
of interference); and the group that switched both orientations and locations 
(OL) showed tuning around the respective reference orientations in the 
separate location-specific representations, with relatively low weights on 
the location-invariant representations that shared no experiences between 
the training and transfer tasks. 

As the preceding summary indicates, the IRT was able to explain the 
magnitude of transfer based on the compatibility of the learned weight 
structures between the initial training task and the transfer task. This is in 
stark contrast to the qualitative attributions of specificity to low-level 
retuning, which provide little basis on which to make predictions, especially 
quantitative ones. 


8.7.2 Task Precision and Transfer 
An early and influential claim in perceptual learning was that “the degree of 
specificity depends on the difficulty of the training conditions”*‘ (p. 401). 
There is now evidence to suggest that specificity is in fact largely controlled 
by the demands of the transfer task and, in particular, the precision of the 
transfer task.°9 

The IRT provided an explanation for this phenomenon as well. The 
original claim that task difficulty at training produced specificity was based 


on findings in a texture-discrimination task. In that task, difficulty was 
manipulated by changing the angular difference between the target and 
background elements.** In the original study, training on an “easy” task 
(angular difference of 30° and targets in one of two locations) transferred to 
a similarly “easy” task with different orientations and locations (similar to 
OL here). On the other hand, training on a “difficult” task (angular 
difference of 16° with targets in one of two locations) failed to transfer to a 
correspondingly “difficult” task (see subsection 4.5.1 for a description). 
(We have suggested that such manipulations of angular difference should be 
called task precision because the word difficulty generally refers to how 
accurately a task can be performed, while these studies all use a 75% 
correct threshold that holds accuracy constant in all conditions.) 

In an experiment designed to more fully test the hypothesis, the 
manipulations of orientation judgments in the training and transfer tasks 
were decoupled. This made it possible to determine whether it was the 
nature of the training task, the nature of the transfer task, or some 
interaction that controlled specificity. The corresponding experiment 
crossed the precision of the training and transfer tasks in four training 
groups (low-low, high-low, high-low, and high-high).*° In each group, 
orientation judgments (+5° or +12°) were tested in zero and high external 
noise, and then both orientation and retinal location were changed between 
training and transfer (as in the original texture studies). In the high-low 
group, for example, an observer who first trained on the orientations —35° 
+5° in the NW/SE locations would have transferred to 55°+12° in the 
SW/NE locations. The IRT predicted the very surprising pattern of results 
observed in the behavioral data (see figure 8.7). 
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Figure 8.7 


Perceptual learning and transfer to new orientations and retinal locations as a function of task 
precision in the training versus the transfer task. (a) Contrast thresholds for four groups of observers 
in experiments with no and high external noise and (b) predictions of the IRT simulation. Data in (a) 
redrawn from Jeter et al.,3° figure 2c; model simulations from Liu, Dosher, and Lu, with permission 
of the authors. 


Remarkably, performance in the transfer task reflected only the precision 
of the transfer task: the two groups transferring to a high-precision task had 
essentially the same threshold functions regardless of whether initial 
training was on the low- or high-precision task (low-high and high-high). 
Likewise, the two groups transferring to a low-precision task also showed 
essentially the same threshold functions on the transfer task (low-low and 
high-low). That is, transferring to a high-precision task produced far more 
specificity, regardless of the precision of the original training. 

The intuitive reason for this is that precise judgments require finer tuning 
to relevant information. To distinguish two patterns differing by only a few 
degrees of rotation will require both better-tuned weights and higher 
contrasts to achieve the target accuracy level. On the other hand, 
distinguishing patterns differing by 20° or 30° can occur with weights that 


are less well tuned and can be successful with lower contrasts to achieve the 
target accuracy level. The initial training task tuned weights to favor 
orientations and spatial frequencies that matched the Gabor target stimuli, 
while also increasing the weights on the location-specific representations 
and decreasing the location-invariant representations. The switched task 
(different orientations and locations) required learning new weights. In the 
simulations, transfer in performance reflected a combination of improved 
spatial-frequency tuning and reductions of weights from the noisier and less 
precise location-invariant representations to decision (for the same reasons 
as described in subsection 8.7.1). 

The dependence of transfer on the precision of the transfer task, rather 
than the training task, was predicted by the IRT.» What might appear to 
have been slight departures from these predictions in a few other studies 
almost surely reflect different procedural details in those experiments. For 
example, one experiment that did not control for accuracy in the training 
task (i.e., observers were trained on fixed stimuli to yield an improvement 
in percentage correct rather than being trained using staircases to control 
accuracy) reported a very slight influence of the training task on specificity 
in addition to the much more substantial effect of the precision of the 
transfer task.*! One of the advantages of a framework such as the IRT (or 
competing quantitative models) is that such findings can be analyzed, 
predicted, and ultimately explained by the model. 


8.7.3 Specificity and Transfer of Bias Training in Different Locations 

The IRT has also been used to model a significant body of literature in 
perceptual learning on induced response biases. One set of experiments 
showed that false feedback can induce learned bias in responses and even 
opposite biases in separate locations (see subsection 7.4.6 for a discussion 
of the induced bias paradigm).* In a Vernier line task, a pair of larger offset 
stimuli that always received accurate feedback were mixed during training 
with one smaller singleton offset stimulus that received reversed, false 
feedback—and vice versa for another training location (i.e., a larger offset 
pair +15” with —5” for the left location and +5” for the right location). The 
training with false feedback shifted all the responses in the direction 
favored by that false feedback (graphed as increasing hit rate for the 
singleton and decreased hit rates for the offset stimuli in the other 


direction), followed by recovery as soon as the false feedback was removed. 
The data (see figure 8.8) showed opposite induced biases in two trained 
locations. 
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Figure 8.8 


Inducing opposite biases in separate locations through false feedback, and predictions of the IRT 
model. (a) Vernier stimuli in the two locations, where the small offset stimuli receive false feedback. 
(b) Learning data (symbols) show increasing shifts in the direction of the false feedback that recover 
when false feedback is removed (at the vertical line) with fits of the IRT (lines), shown as opposing 
hit rates in the two locations. Redrawn from Liu, Dosher, and Lu,“ figure 6. 


The IRT easily accounted for these results. Opposite biases were induced 
as the reversed feedback shifted the weights on the separate location- 
specific representations in the direction of the false feedback (opposite in 
the two locations). These opposite induced biases were contained in the 
location-specific weights, while the opposite false feedbacks in the two 
locations canceled each other in the learned weights on the location- 
invariant units (which nonetheless continued to support task learning by 
upweighting connections from useful orientation and spatial-frequency 
units to decision). A wide range of findings originally interpreted as 
changes in signal detection criteria were thus predicted quantitatively using 
the IRT model.?4 


8.7.4 Double Training, Paradigm Specificity, and Location Transfer 

A great deal of recent research has focused on cross-training protocols 
designed to promote transfer to new retinal locations for training tasks that 
ordinarily demonstrate high levels of specificity. A number of different 
experimental cross-training protocols were discussed in subsection 3.5.4.4- 
45 The precise causes and generality of the cross-training effects are still 
actively debated in the field.2° 46-48 


Results for one such double-training experiment and a corresponding 
IRT simulation are shown in figure 8.9. In this experiment, contrast 
thresholds were pretested in two locations (contrast-L1 and L2), then 
contrast thresholds in L2 were assessed after contrast judgments for vertical 
Gabors were trained in L1 (contrast-L1) and then again after orientation 
judgments for Gabors around vertical were trained in L2 (orientation-L2).*° 
The idea was that cross training with a different task in L2 should improve 
transfer of the contrast judgment (contrast-L2), which ordinarily shows 
specificity. The data showed that the cross training improved contrast 
thresholds in L2 to approximately the asymptotic levels in L1 (contrast-L1 
after training). However, the independent impact of the two should be 
assessed. 
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Figure 8.9 


Results of a double-training experiment, and the corresponding predictions of the AHRM, in which 
training a horizontal Gabor orientation judgment on location 2 (O1-L2) completes transfer of a 
contrast judgment using vertical Gabors (C-L1) to a new location (C-L2). After Xiao et al.,“° figure 
2B (left), with permission; simulation from Liu, Lu, and Dosher,*° with permission of the authors. 


The IRT approximately accounted for this pattern, suggesting that 
improved performance was caused by repeating the assessment of contrast- 


L2 as well as a general rebalancing of the relative weights on noisy 
location-invariant representations with successive learning.°° A subsequent 
set of simulation studies, conducted by a different research group, 
developed a more flexible IRT-like model architecture. This explicitly 
added the ability to change the relative weights on location-specific (V1- 
like) and location-invariant (V4-like) representations to account for many of 
these double-training and cross-training paradigms.”® 

Once again, a quantitative model can provide unique insights that 
qualitative claims cannot. The degree of transfer in different cross-training 
paradigms may in principle depend on seemingly unimportant protocol 
choices, such as the nature of the training staircases.“° In one example, 
training with a single long adaptive staircase (which tends to train on a 
narrower range of stimuli after initial settling) was shown to lead to more 
specificity, while training on a series of short staircases (which train stimuli 
in low-precision judgments on more trials and use a wider range of stimuli) 
led to increased transfer.** Models like the IRT and its variants or contender 
models may be able to predict such dependencies (figure 8.9).°° 


8.7.5 Task Roving and Multiple Locations 
Another interesting phenomenon for which the IRT makes predictions is 
task roving. Roving is the name given to a phenomenon whereby 
intermixed training of several tasks (or task variants) can seriously disrupt 
learning (see subsection 2.2.3), even when the same tasks can be easily 
learned when trained alone.** 51-53 

Such disruptions have been found in a variety of tasks, including 
auditory tasks.5+ 5 They make intuitive sense in the context of reweighting 
models. Furthermore, according to the IRT/AHRM, interference can be 
predicted to occur in certain circumstances but not in others.°° Learning will 
be disrupted whenever the optimal weight structures of the intermixed task 
variants conflict with each other. When this occurs, changes that improve 
the weights for one task variant are likely to be erased over the next few 
trials as the other task variants are practiced. Indeed, the most disruptive 
examples of roving have been those with high stimulus overlap and the 
same spatial location. However, when the judgments required in the two 
tasks were quite different (requiring separate decision units and completely 
separate weight structures to perform), the two intermixed tasks were 


learned independently (e.g., the intermixed training of Vernier and bisection 
judgments, as in subsection 6.4.5).?? 

Even when interleaved tasks are similar, however, if the respective 
stimuli are far enough apart in the stimulus space, the weights that associate 
their representations to the decision will also be distinct. From this, it 
follows that it should be possible to learn both during mixed training. The 
ability to learn with intermixed training for sufficiently separated stimuli 
also occurs for the AHRM, which handles learning in a single location, as 
shown in the simulated predictions (see figure 8.10). 
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Figure 8.10 


Predictions of an AHRM simulation for learning different roved mixtures of orientation judgments in 
one location. Learning is successively faster for training a single reference angle (no roving), two 
widely separated reference angles, two closer reference angles, and actual slight performance loss 
with intermixed training of four reference angles. 


The IRT framework predicts many effects of roving on learning. All else 
being equal, for example, intermixed trainings on multiple tasks are 
expected to interact even when the tasks are trained in different locations. 
This is because all locations train the weights on the location-invariant 
representations. 


To test this prediction of the IRT model, we designed an experiment in 
which four different combinations of orientation-discrimination tasks were 
trained in different locations in four training groups. One group was trained 
for different reference angles (8412°, clockwise or counterclockwise) in 
each of four locations (e.g., -67.5°, -22.5°, 22.5°, or 67.5° from vertical), 
or maximum roving; a second was trained for two nearer reference angles 
(e.g., 22.5° in the NW and SE and 67.5° in the SW and NE locations); a 
third involved two widely spaced reference angles (e.g., —22.5° in the NW 
and SE and 67.5° in the SW and NE locations) trained in two locations 
each; and a fourth trained a single reference angle in all four locations 
(labeled all, near, far, and single). Training accuracy was held at a constant 
performance level of 75% correct, using adaptive methods. 

The results of this experiment (figure 8.11) have profound implications 
for understanding the consequences of intermixed task training and also for 
reweighting theories of perceptual learning. The combination of tasks 
trained in the four locations strongly interacted, a result that demonstrates 
that learning cannot solely—or even predominantly—be the result of 
retuning (representation change) in the early retinotopic visual cortex. That 
combining two additional similar reference angles showed more disruption 
than two dissimilar reference angles further demonstrates the importance of 
stimulus dissimilarity in enabling learning in roving experiments. 
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Figure 8.11 


Intermixing training at four different locations shows interactions in learning, depending on the 
relationship between the orientation-discrimination tasks in those locations. Learning is fastest when 
the same reference angle is trained in all locations or for widely separated reference angles, slower 
for similar reference angles, and slowest for four reference angles, as seen in learning curves for the 
four groups. Lines with bands show the predictions of a best-fitting IRT model fit. From Dosher et 
al.,25 with permission of the authors. (See plate 8.) 


Interference during learning was a direct consequence of the close 
representational overlap and incompatibility of optimal weights for cases in 
which similar orientation stimuli required opposite responses. All these 
results were predicted by the IRT, in which interference in the network 
weights occurs to different degrees. Our conclusion was that if the relevant 
weight spaces—here orientation tuning in the representation units—were 
separable, then the weight updates could be learned independently, so 
multiple tasks could be learned even when intermixed. Such a possibility, 
consistent with the IRT, further underscores the explanatory promise of the 
model. 


8.8 Other Models 


The IRT is not the only model to account for transfer in perceptual learning. 
Other theories have also contributed to an understanding of the 
phenomenon. Some of these are computational models, while most have 
relied on qualitative statements about the transfer processes. Furthermore, 
most of the early computational models (as discussed in chapter 6) were 
developed with only learning in mind; transfer as such was not their focus. 
A few, such as models for Vernier offset judgments, considered specificity 
to stimulus variants but did not explicitly consider how learning might 
transfer either to different retinal locations or to substantially different 
stimuli. 

Perhaps the most famous claim about transfer, including transfer over 
location, derives from the reverse hierarchy theory (RHT).°’ This theory 
proposes that top layers of the visual hierarchy are trained first and that 
learning in the top layers is transferable for easy tasks; learning in the lower 
layers of the visual hierarchy (closer to V1), which might exhibit more 
specificity, is predicted to occur only later in training and only as required 
to perform the task. These broad verbal claims are among the more 
prominent in the field. Because the RHT follows intuitions about the 
physiological hierarchy of visual representations in the cortex, it has a 
strong intuitive pull, but it is noncomputational, and makes no specific 
quantitative predictions. (Similarly, it makes verbal claims stating that 
training in easy tasks should lead to more transfer were experimentally 
challenged, as described in subsection 8.7.2.)°9 Few additional specific 
predictions have been proposed that might test the theory. 

Other ideas about transfer have focused on the notion that it follows 
from learning abstract rules. These claims, made largely in the context of 
cross-training papers, inferred that transfer to a new location after cross 
training must reflect some form of cognitive rule induction or else be based 
on other general learning, such as temporal patterning,®® °° but the exact 
nature of the abstract rule and its relationship to generalization have not 
been specified. Of course, the lack of implemented computational models 
need not imply that the ideas are incorrect. Indeed, instantiating these ideas 
in computational form (and then using them in competitive tests with the 


IRT and its variants) has the potential to bring new and important features 
to existing models. 

The key idea of the IRT was that transfer was scaffolded by learning 
weights for higher-level representations that embodied some form of 
invariance. This chapter reviewed how the original IRT, or the simpler 
AHRM in some cases, accounted for patterns of transfer over a wide range 
of experimental manipulations. The successful predictions included transfer 
with switched orientation and/or location, the role of task precision in 
transfer, some forms of cross training, and learning in multitask roving 
designs. 

In many ways, the reach of the IRT has gone far beyond what was 
initially expected of it. In addition, related approaches have been developed 
to account for other transfer phenomena. Starting with the IRT architecture, 
several related models have been explored. These include a model with a 
simplified front end that examined transfer over different stimuli’? and a 
variant of the IRT that derived activations in the location-invariant 
representations somewhat differently. In yet another case, researchers 
modified the learning rules and made it possible to use confidence 
calculations to change the learning rates at the “V1” and “V4” levels.°° 
Each of these models differs in its details from the original IRT, though all 
broadly follow the same framework. In one case, the new model introduced 
more flexibility (e.g., several learning rates) and thus should be able to 
account for datasets that are more complex. Another model used both feed- 
forward and feedback (bottom-up and top-down) connections in order to 
account for transfer as a form of rapid self-organized learning.' © In these 
various models, the broad structure of the IRT architecture has proven to be 
flexible and expandable. Future modifications may permit new predictions 
that account for transfer in other task domains. 

One important feature of the IRT/AHRM framework is that the front-end 
representation module was designed to be consistent with the signal-to- 
noise properties of visual responses revealed by external-noise studies and 
the perceptual template model (PTM), as described in chapter 4. The IRT 
explicitly incorporates internal noise and nonlinearity in the front end, 
which converts stimulus images into activations over a set of stimulus 
representation units; it likewise incorporates internal noise at every stage 
from representation to decision, and nonlinearity in the responses of 


stimulus representations and in the decision rules. All these ingredients 
contribute to the generality and the robustness of the model. 


Another recent development has been the interest in using convolution 
neural networks (CNNs), and in some cases deep (many layered) CNNs 
(DCNNs), to account for perceptual learning. Developed originally for 
object recognition in image processing, these networks, when trained with 
large sets of images and object labels, can be relatively successful in their 
object classifications. 

As discussed previously (see subsection 5.2.2), lower layers of a many- 
layered CNN (usually the first three to five layers) have responses that have 
been claimed to approximate those in the early visual cortex.®!-® Indeed, 
some researchers have argued that the deep CNNs may provide better 
explanations of the behavior of cells in visual areas such as IT than those 
inferred from single-cell recording studies.* © Extensively studied in the 
realm of object recognition and increasingly thought to be useful in 
modeling responses of the early visual system in fMRI and other brain 
imaging measures, these deep learning networks, or shallow two- or three- 
layer variants of them, have recently been applied to perceptual learning. 

One such example used a shallow two-layer CNN based on the 
“neurocognitron” model®: 6 and a two-unit output layer corresponding with 
the two responses in a two-alternative forced-choice task.“ These are 
described as follows: “Each layer in the [CNN] network computes a number 
of feature maps (or channels), where each channel corresponds to a certain 
filter which convolves with patches in the image. ... In addition to a 
convolution sub-layer, each layer includes additional operations (sub- 
layers). Some correspond with known operations in the visual system”®” (p. 
2). 

The shallow CNN-based network model was used to generate 
predictions corresponding to the ordinal properties of data on orientation 
and location transfer and precision (figures 8.5 and 8.6). These simulations 
made general qualitative predictions about improvements in generic error 
rates as a function of relatively long “epochs” of training (see figure 8.12). 
(This simulated model was not fit to the contrast threshold data of the 
behavioral experiments, nor did the training history duplicate the number of 
training trials or the trial structure of the experiments.) In this modeling 


exercise, the network had 8,846 weight and bias parameters, was initialized 
using a randomly generated set of weights, and was trained to convergence 
in an initial training task—the point at which predictions were generated. 
The focus was on showing that the extensive early training derived “edge- 
like features matching the displayed stimuli” with the training location 
“highlighted” against the background® (p. 6). That is, the goal of this 
simulation exercise was primarily to understand development of the feature 
channels. 
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Figure 8.12 


Simulated predictions of a network with two convolution neural network layers and an output layer, 
in the form of generic error rates as a function of training epoch, for transfers involving location and 
orientation switches (a), or differential task precision for the training and transfer tasks (b). 
Corresponding fits of the IRT model to the actual contrast-threshold data of the target experiments 
are shown in figures 8.5 and 8.6, respectively. After Cohen and Weinshall,” figures 7 and 6 (open 
access via the Computer Vision Foundation, 2017). 


Another application of deep CNNs to visual perceptual learning aimed to 
provide a linking function between patterns of responses in the model 


before and after training to some key findings about perceptual learning 
from physiology.® This project examined changes in multiple early layers 
of the CNN that have been claimed to correspond with regions of the early 
visual cortex (V1, V2, V4, ...) as described in the physiological literature. 
Here the focus was on linking changes in response patterns of 
pseudoneurons in the model to similar patterns reported in certain single- 
cell recording studies (chapter 5). Here, too, the training of the CNN was 
somewhat general; it did not explicitly model the specific tasks and/or 
training protocols as found in the corresponding single-cell studies. 

Such CNN models, especially the deep-learning counterparts, are 
tremendously powerful learning machines. When properly constrained by 
system principles, they promise to provide a broad and powerful framework 
for incorporating changes in representation as well as reweighting of 
evidence to decision. Indeed, one interpretation is that the early convolution 
layers of the deep-learning model carry out operations that seek to serve the 
function of the front end of the IRT/AHRM. In particular, learning weights 
in the IRT may be similar to learning weights in the top few layers of a 
CNN for training a specific task (while the early layers of the CNN have 
been massively trained by prior experience). One interesting difference 
between these models and the IRT, however, is that they often “yoke” 
changes in weights at early levels across other similar representations— 
assuming de facto that training in one location propagates to other 
analogous parts of the network. This occurs so that an object trained in one 
location can be recognized in another, thus building location transfer into 
the system by assumption. 

This is just one example suggesting a more general point. While these 
powerful CNN models hold great promise, they also present many technical 
challenges. Furthermore, as we have argued earlier, the DNN or CNN 
models so far have not incorporated meaningful treatments of internal 
noise, a fundamental property of human systems. Meanwhile, the IRT—a 
far simpler computational model—has provided a quantitative account of 
the actual behavioral data. 

Yet another model based on very different principles has been proposed 
to explain visual learning. The so-called where-what network (WWN) 
model uses a “brain-inspired neuromorphic computational model of the 
Where-What visuomotor pathways” to model learning and transfer! (p. 1). 


This WWN model involves multilayered laminar cortical structures, loosely 
inspired by the cortical layers and columns in the visual cortex: feature 
neurons combine bottom-up sensory inputs with top-down motor inputs and 
develop their tuning using Hebbian learning and “k-winners take all” 
competition. The model proposes that “gated self-organization of the 
connections during the off-task processes” accounts for transfer— 
essentially that top-down implicit rehearsal processes precondition rapid 
learning during transfer! (p. 1). The paper just quoted tested the model by 
simulating predictions for a double-training result, with the authors arguing 
that feed-forward reweighting models (such as the IRT/AHRM or, for that 
matter, the deep CNNs) were categorically inconsistent with known top- 
down recurrent inputs into lower-level cortical representations. One 
response to this criticism might be to consider versions of an IRT with 
feedback as well as feed-forward connections. 

The WWN model also made an interesting comparison of representation 
change and readout. The model was based on the idea that learning causes 
changes in both lower cortical representations and in readout. As a 
counterargument, it is interesting to focus on one aspect of the authors’ 
modeling exercise.! The reported computations estimated the learned 
change in d' caused by sensory retuning as 0.0098 and that from 
reweighting as 0.247, suggesting that behavioral improvements resulting 
from sensory retuning are about 5% of the overall improvement. These 
estimates are remarkably similar to our own estimates of the maximum size 
of improvements resulting from retuning in the AHRM (as less than 10%). 
In other words, taken together, these results might suggest that changes in 
readout, such as those modeled in the IRT/AHRM, still account for the 
lion’s share of learning. Additionally, as with the early learning models and 
the DNN/CNN models, the WWN model does not explicitly include 
internal noise. 


In sum, simplified feed-forward reweighting models have provided strong 
quantitative accounts of many phenomena of perceptual learning, feedback, 
and transfer. Even so, these simplified models could be expanded to include 
reweighting of feedback and recurrent connections within a module in 
addition to feed-forward connections. One proposed model, for example, 
used fixed feed-forward connections (all weights set to 1) and differently 


weighted inhibitory top-down connections, together with anti-Hebbian 
rules, to account for perceptual learning.® (Such models are closely 
equivalent to corresponding feed-forward Hebbian networks.) Expanding 
the nature of network connections in these ways could easily generalize the 
IRT framework, making it more flexible and perhaps more consistent with 
physiology. In addition, future models might seek to take into account 
aspects of brain microstructure and function more directly. The general 
issue of transfer is so important to both the theory of perceptual learning 
and to its usefulness in practical applications that it deserves further 
development and testing. 


8.9 Future Directions 


In this chapter, we examined the predictions made by the integrated 
reweighting theory (IRT) about transfer and specificity. The key insight was 
to use higher invariant levels of representations as the scaffold for transfer. 
Our initial implementation focused on transfer over spatial locations. In this 
framework, location transfer occurs when weights from higher-level 
location-invariant representations to decision are both useful and consistent 
between the initial training task and the transfer task. As the applications of 
the model to data illustrated, the framework provided interesting new 
predictions that ranged from cross-location interactions in training to the 
role of task precision. This framework also seems to predict a number of 
other phenomena. These include the effects of longer training (e.g., 
increased specificity), the consequences of using different training 
paradigms (e.g., one long staircase as opposed to several short staircases 
including easy trials), and others. 

Taking further inspiration from the multilevel hierarchies used in 
computer science for object recognition suggests other forms of higher- 
order representational invariance. There are certain visual perceptual tasks, 
for example, that show high levels of scale invariance (although others do 
not). Likewise, object recognition has been shown to be partly and locally 
rotation invariant (at least in some cases and with smaller rotations). Many 
tasks show color invariance in pattern judgments. There are other examples 
as well. In at least some of these cases, it may be possible to create other 
kinds of invariant representations to make new predictions about other 


forms of transfer or specificity. Indeed, the development of new invariant 
representations may occur through recruiting or creating new representation 
units, possibly through pooling over separate lower-level representations by 
reweighting. 

Additional ways to expand the model might include schemes for 
programming distinct learning rates at different levels of representation, the 
introduction of different computational forms for the representational front 
ends, the use of more complex deep-learning networks, or the integration of 
so-called neuromorphic learning systems. 

Each of these theoretical innovations could potentially lead to a series of 
experimental investigations, motivated by computational predictions of the 
new extended models. Hypotheses about each kind of invariance could 
easily generate an entire series of experiments and model studies in 
different task domains. For example, is spatial-frequency invariance more 
powerful than orientation invariance? When does phase invariance (or 
phase quadrature pooling, as in the current front-end implementations) 
characterize performance? Are there tasks in which phase specificity is 
natural or can be developed with practice? Such questions only hint at the 
many directions future explorations could take. 

The dominant models for perceptual learning might one day become as 
complex as the deep convolutional neural networks (deep CNNs) of recent 
interest in computer science and image processing. At present, however, the 
current implementation of the IRT framework and the shallow CNN models 
use only a few layers for learning the perceptual task itself (massive 
training may be used to develop the early layers). Since intralayer 
reweighting or reweighting to a higher level can appear as a representation 
change to subsequent layers, these hierarchical forms may also be able to 
integrate representation change as a special case of reweighting.?4 

Models that are more complex are likely to emerge in the years to come. 
Yet even as models come to more closely mimic brain anatomy and 
physiology, the simplified models such as the IRT may retain an advantage 
in certain contexts in which efficient prediction is the primary concern. This 
may be especially true if we can show that simpler approximating models 
provide a sufficiently good account of the relevant behavioral observations 
of specificity and transfer. 
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Top-Down Influences of Task, Attention, and Reward 


Perceptual learning very often occurs in the context of goal-directed tasks. Attention, reward, and 
task requirements all provide ways to select the relevant stimulus features, and so have the potential 
to influence both immediate performance and learning. In this chapter, we show how task demands 
influence what is learned and how attention can influence perceptual learning through improved 
perceptual coding, and conversely how perceptual learning can reduce the requirement for attention 
in challenging tasks. Reward can also influence perceptual learning either through direct modulation 
of the learning process or through enhancement of stimulus coding. These top-down factors delineate 
a broader network of brain functions and may be critical to determining the rate and efficiency of 
learning. They can furthermore be integrated into learning rules that are more elaborate. 


9.1 Perceptual Learning and Selectivity 


Learning never occurs in a vacuum. And while some learning may be 
implicit and based on exposure alone, most learning occurs in the course of 
performing goal-directed tasks, with the relevant stimuli and judgments 
determined by circumstance or instruction. These goal-directed activities 
must be embodied in brain processes and must involve some form of top- 
down guidance. 

Prominent among the top-down influencers of learning—and even of 
task performance itself—are task structure, attention, and reward. 
Investigating these possible influences leads to a number of questions: Does 
learning go beyond the required task? Does learning require attention? Is 
there a relationship between learning and reward? If so, how does reward 
differ from the information delivered by feedback? 


It seems natural that learning might be specific to inputs directly relevant 
to the task and that attention might also play a role. It is similarly taken as a 
truism that reward incentives improve learning. But how much evidence is 
there in the existing literature that empirically supports these claims and, 
furthermore, answers these questions? This chapter explores what we know 
about the complex influence of all these top-down factors on the learning 
process. 

To illustrate the many issues involved, consider an experiment in which 
the observer judges the orientation of a sine-wave pattern on a screen in the 
laboratory. The relevant pattern must be selected from other aspects of the 
visual, auditory, and tactile environment, such as the surround of the 
computer screen or the ticking of a clock on the wall. The observer’s 
performance, which almost surely improves with training, is measured only 
for orientation judgments and might either be informed by feedback or 
influenced by reward. The judgment task specifies the relevant features of 
the stimuli (orientation), the required decision (clockwise or 
counterclockwise), and the overt behavioral response (press the right or left 
key). 

Yet this scheme leaves many questions open. Are other aspects of the 
target stimuli coded (such as their spatial frequency, size, or contrast)? Are 
only the instructed and attended stimuli involved in learning, or does 
learning extend to unattended features or perhaps even other stimuli as 
well? Do the details of feedback or reward influence how quickly a task is 
learned? 

Similar questions occur when considering brain processes. The visual 
hierarchy has many modules representing the stimulus that are active nearly 
simultaneously, and learning requires the observer to focus on those that 
most efficiently code the targeted feature and connect them to decision. 
Perceptual learning may involve all these potential influences. 

In considering current theories about top-down influence, it is important 
to distinguish between what has been assumed or inferred and what has 
been based on empirical results. If researchers demonstrate learning in a 
particular task and infer a role that task relevance, attention, or reward 
might play, this inference may open as many questions as it answers. To 
investigate the role of top-down influences more precisely, experiments 


must involve comparisons of learning in conditions in which either the task, 
attention, or reward has been explicitly manipulated. 

A few experiments—but not as many as one might think—have explored 
the roles of these factors via explicit manipulation. Other investigations 
merely suggested influences or mechanisms. By explicitly focusing on 
these top-down factors, future experiments promise to specify the more 
general principles of selectivity active in learning while also suggesting 
possible avenues for other forms of intervention. 


9.2 Task-Relevant and Task-Irrelevant Learning 


Any visual stimulus is composed of multiple features. In the example at the 
start of the chapter, an oriented pattern stimulus by definition will also have 
a Spatial extent, a spatial frequency or texture, contrast, location on the 
screen, and other characteristics. The question then arises: is perceptual 
learning focused solely on the feature(s) relevant to the task, or does 
learning incorporate other features of the stimulus? 

A series of studies have investigated this distinction between task- 
relevant learning! and so-called task-irrelevant learning. In the former, 
research has centered on whether only those features or stimuli most 
relevant to the goal-directed task are learned or whether additional features 
of the task-relevant stimuli are learned incidentally. The latter has explored 
whether and in what circumstances aspects of task-irrelevant stimuli (those 
that are extraneous to the goal-directed task) are learned implicitly. 


9.2.1 Learning Task-Relevant Judgments 

There is some evidence that perceptual learning can focus on a single task- 
relevant feature or dimension of a complex display.* In one study, two 
separate judgments could be made on the same line texture stimuli that 
varied in layout (7 x 5 or 5 x 7) and either did or did not contain a 
differently oriented line target (see figure 9.1).2 Learning of the two 
judgments was found to be essentially independent. Although this study 
varied only task instructions, it has been widely cited as the definitive 
demonstration that attention will gate only task-relevant features for 
perceptual learning (see also subsection 9.3.2), a conclusion that follows 
from an inference that the two tasks had guided attention differently. Other 
studies have similarly investigated the role of instructed task relevance on 


learned perceptual judgments. These have included demonstrations of 
independent perceptual learning related to the contrast and orientation of 
line stimuli? as well as independence of horizontal or vertical offset 
judgments in compound Vernier stimuli that included stimuli for both.** 
(An alternative interpretation of these studies is that learning occurs for the 
practiced judgments.) 
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Figure 9.1 


Practice trains only the task-relevant stimulus features. (a) Stimuli varying in the presence of a local 
target and global shape layout. (b) Global shape and local texture orientation detection are learned 
independently, as seen in shorter threshold stimulus onset asynchrony with practice. After Ahissar 
and Hochstein,” figures 1 and 4. Copyright 1993 National Academy of Sciences. 


In addition to these studies, the selective effects of task relevance have 
also been investigated in more nuanced experiments, where they have been 
shown to interact with other factors. In one study, observers practiced 
motion judgments in displays that included both task-relevant rightward- 
moving dots and task-irrelevant downward-moving dots. Learning failed to 
improve the practiced speed discriminations, even as coherence thresholds 
in the task-relevant direction and binocular rivalry dominance favoring 
task-relevant motion were improved by the training.” Similar effects were 
reported for tasks involving directional motion aftereffects.? These 
examples show something surprising: practicing a particular task may 
actually influence other related judgments even when the learning is not 
sufficient to improve the task-relevant judgments themselves. 

In other cases, meanwhile, learning to make judgments about task- 
relevant stimuli had the side effect of learning to suppress task-irrelevant 


features. In one study, observers who were trained to make motion-direction 
judgments also showed reduced coherence thresholds in the task-relevant 
dot-motion direction while elevating coherence thresholds in the direction 
of a distractor motion.’ It is now believed that suppression of irrelevant 
aspects of a stimulus occurs only for suprathreshold features that compete 
for processing with the primary task; furthermore, task-relevant learning 
and learned suppression of task-irrelevant features can occur together. (Note 
that this conclusion holds for a different experimental regime than so-called 
exposure-based task-irrelevant learning, which requires task-irrelevant 
stimuli to be near threshold; see subsection 9.2.2). Another example of 
secondary learning sometimes occurred when a lower-level task inherited 
the benefits of training a higher-level task. For example, training random 
dot-motion-direction judgments was shown to improve detection as well as 
discrimination in the trained direction, while training detection failed to 
improve discrimination." 

Taken together, the preceding results demonstrate that the explicitly 
practiced task judgment is a key selection mechanism and that plasticity 
may be focused primarily on those features of complex stimuli that are 
directly related to the training task or judgment. There are exceptions, 
however. When an irrelevant feature or stimulus presents strong 
competition, learned suppression may also sometimes occur. Task-relevant 
selection along with the occasional deselection of task-irrelevant 
competitors presents a powerful compound principle for selecting the 
sensory representations involved in learning. Both upweighting the task- 
relevant sensory representations and, if necessary, downweighting 
competitive task-irrelevant sensory representations are consistent with the 
selective reweighting framework for perceptual learning. 

In considering these theoretical positions, notice that while the 
conclusions about task-relevant learning are often stated in strong form, 
there is only one study (to our knowledge) to have explicitly tried to 
evaluate what has been learned about the incidental features of stimuli." 
Many questions thus remain for researchers to investigate. To take the 
example of learning in random-dot motion displays: Is motion direction the 
only feature that has been incorporated into learning? What would happen, 
for instance, if the dots were switched from dark to light (as with flankers 
with the same or a different color)? Or, what would be the effect of 


switching to a different speed, number of dots, or region of motion? Would 
there be some specificity of learning to these incidental features? 


9.2.2 Task-lIrrelevant Perceptual Learning 
Though there are many cases where learning causes the suppression of 
suprathreshold task-irrelevant stimuli, there are also cases where (positive) 
perceptual learning occurs for subliminal (subthreshold) task-irrelevant 
stimuli. Labeled task-irrelevant perceptual learning (TIPL) or passive 
perceptual learning of task-irrelevant features,!> 14 this phenomenon has 
been explored in a series of studies. These studies found that task-irrelevant 
stimuli that appear in close temporal association with targets in a main task 
can experience perceptual learning.! ” 13 15-21 

The classic demonstration of TIPL paired the primary task of detecting 
and reporting target letters in a ten-letter rapid serial visual presentation 
(RSVP) stream at fixation with weak random-dot motion in an annulus 
around the letters. During the exposure phase, observers reported two 
lighter letters among darker letters at the end of the RSVP stream. 
Meanwhile, stimuli with very low coherent motion (5%) that were paired in 
time with the target letters all moved in the same motion direction, 
sometimes called the exposed direction (see figure 9.2). Task-irrelevant 
perceptual learning was measured by comparing pretests and posttests in 
which observers identified which of eight motion directions they perceived 
for either 5% or 10% coherence motion stimuli. While the direction 
reported for 5% coherence motion stimuli was at chance both before and 
after exposure training, for 10% coherence stimuli the exposed direction 
and to a lesser degree the two adjacent directions were identified more 
frequently after training. Temporal pairing of a task-relevant target and a 
subliminal task-irrelevant stimulus has been proposed as the critical 
ingredient of task-irrelevant perceptual learning. 
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Figure 9.2 


Task-irrelevant learning of motion direction in random dot displays. (a) Illustration of the training 
task during the exposure stage. (b) Task-irrelevant learning of exposed direction. After Tsushima and 
Watanabe,! figure 1, with permission. 


Researchers argued that the task-irrelevant learning in this study was 
driven by an internally generated reward signal in the brain that was 
triggered by target detection (see the discussion in section 9.4 on reward 
and perceptual learning). A simplified study using only four motion 
directions during the learning phase found that only the direction 
temporally paired with (overlapped and slightly preceding) target letters 
showed learning.”° 


In another study, task-irrelevant learning failed when target letter 
detection was suppressed by an attention blink (a phenomenon in which 
detection of a second target very shortly following a first target is 
reduced).'® Task-irrelevant learning was subsequently shown to occur only 
when the task-irrelevant stimulus was hard to see.! Groups in which the 
motion stimuli were subliminal or nearly subliminal showed evidence of 
task-irrelevant perceptual learning, while groups receiving suprathreshold 
motion stimuli did not. Furthermore, when two task-irrelevant local 
random-dot-motion distributions were integrated to form a global motion 
direction, the local motion components were learned first,?! a result seen in 
several other papers.”” 2? In most experiments, task-irrelevant dots were 
high contrast and the weak motion signals resulted from low motion 
coherence; an alternative demonstration used high-coherence motion of 
low-contrast dots and found a learned bias toward reporting the task- 
irrelevant motion directions that were paired with letter targets, even when 
there was no motion stimulus at all.!® 

Task-irrelevant perceptual learning has been found in several domains 
other than dot motion, including the orientation of dim Gabor patches 
temporally paired with RSVP letter targets!” as well as subliminal global 
contours created from local orientations paired with high-contrast shape 
targets in the foreground.” Another example trained arbitrary complex line 
shapes in the context of object naming or visual search, similarly reporting 
the development of some task-irrelevant perceptual expertise.2” 


9.2.3 Summary 

Task relevance is considered a very powerful principle for determining what 
is learned in complex visual environments. The principle of task relevance 
dictates that the task-relevant features will be learned, while learned 
suppression of competing suprathreshold task-irrelevant stimuli may also 
occur in some cases. Nevertheless, perceptual learning of task-irrelevant 
stimuli has also been demonstrated in some circumstances, namely with 
subliminal or nearly subliminal stimuli. This led Watanabe, Seitz, and their 
colleagues to propose a key role for temporally paired internal reward 
responses in visual perceptual learning. The role of reward in perceptual 
learning and its theories is considered again in section 9.4. 


Considerable work could still be done in further testing these 
phenomena. While existing experimental tests of specificity and transfer 
have largely focused on changing the primary feature of judgment (e.g., 
horizontal versus vertical Vernier offsets, up-down motion versus left-right 
motion), evaluations of whether and to what extent irrelevant features of the 
task-relevant stimuli are integrated into learning remain relatively 
underexplored. 


9.3 Attention and Perceptual Learning 


Task relevance—itself driven by the task judgment—strongly influences 
what is learned. This is the case almost by definition. Several researchers, 
however, have proposed that attention is actually the primary gating 
mechanism—some even claiming that attention is a necessary precondition 
to learning.”® 

Although many researchers have argued for a tight coupling between 
attention and learning, the explanations for this coupling have varied.” 28-31 
Furthermore, the fact that learning can occur for subliminal (and so 
unattended) task-irrelevant stimuli suggests that the connection is not 
absolute.'*: 19 In fact, as we will see, the relationship between perceptual 
learning and attention can actually be a two-way street. Just as attention 
may influence learning, perceptual learning can change the reliance on or 
deployment of attention during task performance.?’ 

The following quotations illustrate the different explanations that have 
been given for why attention is important to learning: 


Learning is therefore attention driven, where attention is the mechanism for 
choosing the relevant neuronal population, by increasing its functional 
weight? (p. 460). 


Perceptual learning involves direct interactions between areas involved in 
face [and object] recognition and those involved in spatial attention, feature 
binding, and memory recall.” (p. 596). 


Perceptual learning shows strong interaction with attention, indicating that 
it is under top-down control. Attention is necessary for consolidation*". 


We hypothesize that location learning improves spatial attention, which is 
stimulus nonspecific, to a peripheral location? (p. 1924). 


In these quotations, attention is thought to operate by selecting the relevant 
neural populations, by coordinating feature and memory, by improving 
consolidation, or, in an obverse explanation, by guiding attention to the 
right location for learning. Yet, in the same papers from which these 
quotations have been drawn, attention was rarely explicitly manipulated. 

The conflation of perceptual learning with attention makes sense on an 
intuitive level. Both tend to improve performance, and both can have 
similar physiological manifestations. Having said this, the connection 
between attention and learning is almost surely more nuanced than 
straightforward. First, attention is not unitary: spatial attention, feature 
attention, or object attention could, in principle, each operate differently in 
learning. Second, interactions between learning and attention need not 
imply that attention gates learning. The interaction may also work the other 
way around: a difficult task that initially requires attention to perform may 
become increasingly automated through perceptual learning, such that the 
progression of learning may obviate the need for attention rather than vice 
versa (see subsection 9.3.3). 

In 9.3.1—9.3.5, we consider the literature that explores the connection 
between attention and perceptual learning, with an eye toward 
distinguishing cases in which attention was explicitly manipulated and 
those in which its role was simply inferred. 


9.3.1 The Attention-Control System 

The brain circuits of attention have been the topic of significant research 
since the 1990s. Most of these studies have involved brain imaging in 
humans- and have been summarized in several integrative reviews.°*°8 
Two partially intertwined systems are identified with the control of 
attention: a dorsal frontoparietal system associated with top-down guided 
voluntary attention to features or to space; and a ventral frontoparietal 
system, believed to be engaged when events in the outside world are 
detected and trigger a shift of attention.” These two systems roughly 
correspond with the distinction between endogenous (voluntary or goal- 
directed) and exogenous (involuntary or alerted) attention. Several 
connected brain areas participate in these attention networks: the visual 


cortex, the frontal eye fields (FEFs), and the intraparietal sulcus (IPS) in the 
dorsal system; and the visual cortex, the temporoparietal junction (TPJ), 
and the ventral frontal cortex (VFC) in the ventral system. The possible 
hemispheric lateralization of these networks and the degree of cooperation 
between them, as well as details of the networks themselves, remain open 
topics of study. 

Experimental studies of these systems have relied on different kinds of 
experiments. Investigations of the dorsal network have primarily focused on 
precued visuospatial attention, although the network has also been 
associated with feature attention? (see subsection 9.3.2). Measures of 
effective functional connectivity (e.g., by Granger causal analysis of fMRI) 
suggest top-down influences from the dorsal system into the visual cortex, 
as well as bottom-up connections, while transcranial magnetic stimulation 
of FEF/IPS has been shown to affect responses in the visual cortex,- in a 
complex network.°® 

The function of the ventral system, and especially the TPJ, is somewhat 
more controversial, though it is believed that it is suppressed while top- 
down attention is engaged, reactivates when a salient but unexpected 
stimulus is processed through bottom-up systems, and is involved in 
switching attention to the new location.“ (Other functions, such as social 
cognition and theory of mind, have also been associated with TPJ.)°* From 
these hypotheses, it seems that the dorsal system largely manages voluntary 
deployment of attention, while the ventral system handles alerting and 
switching. This division of labor implies some coordination or handoff of 
information from the alerting system to the voluntary attention system, and 
some ability of the voluntary system to partially suppress or modulate the 
alerting system.** 44 45 

The dorsal and ventral attention networks of the brain are the control 
systems of attention, but they also modulate how stimuli are processed and 
analyzed bottom-up through their connections to visual cortical areas. 
Because of this, research has also focused on the impact of attention on the 
neural responses in the visual cortex. Research into this top-down effect of 
attention (using single-cell recording methods in monkeys and sometimes 
by fMRI in humans) has reported that attention and perceptual learning 
seem to induce similar patterns of change in the visual cortex, though to 


better understand one, we may also need to understand the other, as well as 
their potential interrelation. 

As with the subsequent studies investigating the effects of perceptual 
learning on visual cortical neurons, a relatively large body of single-cell 
recording and fMRI literature has correlated spatial attention in particular 
(but also feature attention in a few cases) with small to moderate changes in 
the responses in the early visual cortex, such as V4, or possibly V1 
(although the latter may reflect feedback from higher visual areas).° 35. 46-66 
As we will see, the apparent parallels between the two phenomena cover a 
range of possibilities. Attention may influence immediate behavior, and 
deployment of attention may also offer alternative explanations for some 
physiological changes observed in perceptual learning studies, especially 
those measured during the active performance of a task and those that occur 
early in training (see chapter 5). 


9.3.2 Types of Attention and Basic Attention Paradigms 

The influence of attention on perceptual learning has generally been treated 
as a unitary phenomenon. Both theoretically and experimentally, however, 
the literature distinguishes three widely studied forms of attention: spatial, 
feature, and object (not to mention attention associated with vigilance). 
Each form operates somewhat differently and has been tested in different 
characteristic behavioral paradigms, although they all share certain 
attributes. In all three, attention often (though not always) improves the 
accuracy of detection or discrimination, or the response time, and is 
especially important in the presence of external noise or in cluttered 
displays.*” 58 When measured with the perceptual template model (PTM) 
and external noise manipulations, attention has been shown to exclude 
external noise/distractors and/or enhance stimulus representations, with 
external-noise exclusion often dominating the results®® (see chapter 4). 
Nevertheless, each form of attention also seems to have its own properties 
and is thought to operate differently in different situations. 

Spatial attention enhances processing in a region of space. It may 
coincide with the point at which the eye is fixated, or it can be shifted away 
from that point by an external cue or internal goals.” 7! Whether or not 
Spatial attention is deployed to a stimulus that draws attention to itself 
(exogenous attention) or based on top-down selection that may be oriented 


by a more symbolic external cue (endogenous attention), it favors 
processing in the attended spatial regions, while withdrawing processing 
resources from elsewhere. Spatial attention is generally manipulated in the 
laboratory by cuing the observer to attend to one or several locations as they 
perform a visual task, usually a task involving a single stimulus and 
response. 

Feature attention selects inputs based on a feature value, such as 
attending to a color or an orientation.” 7? This seems a natural facet of 
perceptual behavior, one that might be engaged when looking for something 
particular, such as a friend in a crowd who is wearing a red jacket. It is 
generally believed that attending to a feature in one location also promotes 
attention to that same feature across the visual field.”478 In the laboratory, 
feature attention is generally manipulated by providing a cue, well in 
advance of the trial, instructing the observer to focus on an attended feature 
value; it also typically uses tasks requiring a single response. 

Object attention selects an object and has been claimed to 
simultaneously process and bind together several features of the object 
without loss.” In the original studies, object attention was indexed by the 
ability to report several features from an object just as well as it is possible 
to report one feature. Object attention thus often uses laboratory paradigms 
contrasting multiple judgments within a single object to the same judgments 
across objects (e.g., report the color of one object and the orientation of 
another object).®° Dividing attention over objects is especially challenging 
when different features are being judged, such as the color of one and the 
orientation of another.®° 81 

Each of the three commonly identified forms of attention could, in 
principle, operate somewhat differently during perceptual learning. 
Demonstrating that attention affects perceptual learning requires an 
experiment that manipulates attention in an otherwise equivalent task. This 
manipulation could compare learning with and without attention, or it could 
manipulate the degree of attention in a graded way. If minimal attention is 
sufficient to permit perceptual learning, does more attention promote more 
or faster learning? If attention filters out a location, feature, or object, is 
learning prevented, or does it sometimes occur anyway? There are some 
recent studies investigating these questions, yet many kinds of attention 


manipulations and their influence on perceptual learning remain to be 
explored. 

Most assertions about attention and learning, as illustrated by the 
quotations listed previously, claim that attention is a precondition for or 
increases the amount of perceptual learning. A separate question, however, 
focused on the opposite direction of influence, is whether the state of 
learning has any effect on the need for attention deployed during the task 
and, if so, by what amount.” In what follows, we address both questions. 


9.3.3 Effects of Attention on Task-Relevant Perceptual Learning 
As we have seen, one primary observation taken to support the central role 
of attention in perceptual learning is that learning is largely restricted to the 
feature that drives the task response (see subsection 9.2.1).2 3 568 A typical 
statement of this claim is that “perceptual learning cannot occur without 
persistent and intensive attention to the feature to be learned.”!9 That 
attention to the task-relevant feature is causal is often an assumption, 
however, not an inference. Only a few experiments have directly 
manipulated attention to compare task-relevant perceptual learning in 
attended and unattended conditions. 

One important experiment that did explicitly manipulate attention looked 
at perceptual learning in locations assigned either to a focal attention, a 
divided attention, or an unattended condition, intermixed over training trials 
(see figure 9.3).®? In the focal attention condition, one location was cued; in 
the divided attention condition, two were cued together; and a fourth 
location never received attention cuing. (These were manipulated by 
precues that were either exogenous or endogenous in different groups of 
observers.) Later, after stimulus offset, one of the four locations was 
postcued, and the observer made a coarse orientation-discrimination 
judgment. 
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Figure 9.3 


Spatial attention affects perceptual learning of orientation discrimination. (a) Focal attention (FA), 
divided attention (DA), and unattended (U) locations defined by cuing. Percentage correct before and 
after training for the exogenous (b), endogenous arrow (c), and endogenous color (d) cue groups. 
Redrawn from selected data in Mukai et al.,®? figure 5. 


Even before learning, attention affected performance accuracy, and 
depended on the precued condition: unattended and divided attention 
locations exhibited poorer accuracy than in the focal attention location. 
These are standard attention effects. Following practice, locations receiving 
some attention showed improvements in orientation judgments, with 
learning in the focal attention location occurring slightly, but 
nonsignificantly, faster, while the unattended location showed no learning, 
even in the presence of feedback (though it is unclear whether this might 
simply reflect the low accuracy in the unattended location together with the 
delayed cue and feedback; see chapter 7). 

The interpretation of this study has been questioned on the grounds that 
it used a within-subject design." 8 It is our view, however, that the clear 
demonstration of attention and differential learning in different locations 
within the same display provided the first strong evidence for the idea that 
attention controls the rate and presence of learning. 


Another finding that is often cited to support the idea that spatial 
attention gates learning trained several groups of observers in a texture task 
with different spatial distributions of the target.2° In different groups, the 
target could appear either in one of two locations to the left and right of the 
fixation (two-location horizontal), diagonally from fixation (two-location 
diagonal), or anywhere in a central region (20-location center). Learning, as 
shown by reductions in threshold (stimulus onset asynchrony, or SOA), and 
the detection maps measured at all display locations after training are 
shown in figure 9.4. The detection maps of the different groups favored a 
horizontal patch across fixation following horizontal training, a diagonal 
patch across fixation following diagonal training, and the central region 
following central patch training. The authors concluded that attention 
spreads out from fixation to encompass the target regions and that 
“attention is both necessary and sufficient for learning” (p. 1360) and that 
“attention suffices to improve performance even at positions where the 
target never appears” (p. 1357).2° Still, however intuitive, the attribution of 
attention as causal for learning is an assertion here. Other alternative 
interpretations are possible: for example, that perceptual training guides 
attention to focus on certain locations (the opposite direction of causation) 
or that training created more accurate target-response associations. 
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Figure 9.4 


Texture-discrimination training with different target distributions differentially affects detection 
thresholds measured after training. Threshold reductions during learning (left) and posttest detection 
distributions (right) are shown for (a) two-location horizontal, (b) two-location diagonal, and (c) 20- 
central-position training, indicated by the + signs or outline; higher accuracies are shown as lighter 
values. After Ahissar and Hochstein, figure 6, with permission, and redrawn from data in figure 4. 


In one counterexample to the strong coupling hypothesis, attention had 
only very subtle effects in an experiment training eye dominance. Eye 
dominance, defined as the likelihood that an observer will report the content 
displayed to the strong eye over the weak eye when the eyes see different 
images, has been measured experimentally by how much extra contrast 
must be placed in the weak eye to equate report probability. In this study, 


dominance of the strong eye over the weak eye for a trained orientation was 
rebalanced through a “push-pull” procedure in which high-contrast 
monocular cues (outline squares) favored an attended location in the weak 
eye while the observer ignored a highly visible grating in an unattended 
location in the strong eye. Although there were some subtle effects in 
auxiliary tests, attention was not shown to improve perceptual learning of 
rebalanced eye dominance. 

Several recent studies have explicitly manipulated spatial attention in 
between-group designs, with a focus on transfer. One of these focused on 
differential location transfer following learning in a high-precision 
orientation-discrimination task with neutral cues (dot at fixation) in one 
group and with valid exogenous cues (dots right above the relevant display) 
in another group.® Initial training displays had objects to the left and right 
of fixation, one of which was postcued for response, while a second phase 
used either the original two locations or adjacent ones. Learning occurred 
both with and without attention (exogenous cue and neutral cue) at 
approximately the same rate in the first phase—yet another counterexample 
to the effects of attention on the learning rate of the primary task. 

In another study, training conditions were chosen to yield no learning in 
an unattended group, whereas valid exogenous precuing enabled both 
learning and transfer.'! This pattern can be explained within the framework 
of an IRT model: informative precues permit location-specific stimuli in 
uncued locations to be gated out early, thereby permitting learning 
involving the location-invariant representations that are then the basis for 
transfer, whereas with neutral cues, the stimuli from all locations would be 
conflated in the location-invariant representations, so learning could only 
involve location-specific representations. Yet another study frequently cited 
as evidence that attention gates learning may not be truly diagnostic.®> In 
this study, attention-gated learning was claimed to explain specificity of 
learning for horizontal and vertical Vernier judgments, even as specificity of 
these judgments can easily be modeled without assuming a role for 
attention (see chapter 6). 

Several reasonable conclusions can be drawn from this collection of 
studies. First, spatial attention supports or even enables perceptual learning, 
though spatially divided attention may be sufficient, and focal attention may 
not be required. In other cases, evidence of a necessary role for attention is 


less compelling and may suggest the opposite causal relation: that 
perceptual learning trained the distribution of attention, not the other way 
around. In cases such as implicit eye dominance, when attention was only 
indirectly related to the perceptual task, it seemed to have little effect on 
learning. It should be noted that the majority of the experiments seeking 
evidence for a connection between attention and learning, at least at this 
point, have involved spatial attention, paralleling the dominance of spatial 
attention in the physiological and fMRI literature. The potential roles of 
feature or object attention in perceptual learning may or may not be 
equivalent, and remain open topics for future investigation. 


9.3.4 Effects of Attention on Task-Irrelevant Learning 

Attention has also been theorized to play a gating function that determines 
when task-irrelevant learning occurs." 8 87 In this case, attention is seen as 
central in preventing learning. Learning from a task-irrelevant motion 
stimulus paired in time with RSVP letter targets! seems to occur only so 
long as the motion signal is subliminal, or nearly so, but not when it is more 
obvious.! The proposed explanation is that suprathreshold stimuli compete 
with the central RSVP task, thus triggering the attention system to actively 
suppress the competing task-irrelevant signals and thus eliminate task- 
irrelevant learning.” 8 From this observation, some have suggested that 
learning signals and attention signals jointly gate task-irrelevant learning. 
This idea was recently codified in a conceptual model whose primary 
distinction is between task-relevant and task-irrelevant stimuli, such that 
attention sometimes suppresses task-irrelevant stimuli, while reward 
enhances selected or subliminal task-relevant and task-irrelevant stimuli.® 
In support of this view, higher levels of fMRI BOLD activity have been 
reported in the lateral prefrontal cortex (LPFC), which is associated with 
attention control, for easily perceivable higher-coherence task-irrelevant 
motion stimuli.®’ 


9.3.5 Perceptual Learning Alters the Need for Attention 

Although the primary focus has been on attention as a gateway to learning, 
there is clear empirical evidence for the reverse: that perceptual learning 
can alter the need for attention while performing a task. The role of learning 
in automating previously attention-demanding processes goes back to, 


among other studies, the seminal work of Shiffrin and Schneider,°° who 
showed that finding a target letter among letter arrays was transformed over 
thousands of trials of consistent practice from a slow and attention- 
demanding process limited by the number of targets and the size of the 
display to an automatic one that depended on neither. This direction of 
influence—in which learning changes the need for attention rather than 
attention gating learning—is one that has a longer and more substantial 
body of literature. 

In one example, the limits of object attention were reduced through 
learning. As originally defined, object attention selects an object, allowing 
its multiple features to be more easily reported than if the same two features 
appeared on different objects—this difference being called the dual-object 
report deficit.”? Dual-object report deficits were systematically reduced 
through training for a task in which two Gabor objects appeared in diagonal 
quadrants from fixation, as shown in figure 9.5.7 Each object had two 
features: orientation (top tilted left or right) and phase (center light or dark). 
At the beginning of learning, performance was worse for reporting the 
orientation of one object and the phase of another (two objects, two 
responses, 202R) relative to reporting the same two features of one object 
(102R) or either feature by itself (101R)—the classic dual-object deficit. 
Subsequent practice improved performance in all conditions but especially 
in the critical dual-object (202R) condition, such that it approached the 
performance of the single-object or even single-response conditions after 
some 12 sessions of practice. These improvements were partially location 
specific: the dual-object deficit reappeared after a switch to the alternate 
diagonal locations (marked by the vertical dashed line in figure 9.5). In 
another study that used a _temporal-sequence task, the negative 
consequences of an attention blink were also reduced with practice. The 
attention blink is the reduced ability to detect a second target appearing very 
shortly after the first target in rapid serial visual presentation.” Even 
moderate training largely restored reporting of the second target.” In both 
cases, practice reduced or eliminated attention bottlenecks in performance. 
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Figure 9.5 


Perceptual learning reduces limitations of dual-object attention deficits for orientation judgments 
(top) and phase judgments (bottom) tested without (left) and with (right) external noise. Observers 
either report a Gabor orientation (top rotated right or left) and phase (center dark or light) of a single 
object (102R), the orientation of one and the phase of another (202R), or just one feature of one 
object (101R). The trained locations of the two objects switched from one diagonal to the other at the 
vertical dashed line. Insets show the changes in the dual-object deficit (2O2R-101R). Redrawn from 
Dosher, Han, and Lu,”’ figures 1 and 2. 


Practice can reduce the need for attention even in basic perceptual tasks 
such as the discrimination of brightness.” In these experiments, prior to 
training, brightness discrimination thresholds were very much higher when 
the target location was unknown and attention was distributed compared 
with brightness discrimination in a single focal location. After training, the 
costs of distributed attention were essentially eliminated, while focal 
attention performance was largely unchanged (see figure 9.6). 
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Training brightness discrimination in four-location displays with known or unknown target location 
eliminated the costs of distributing attention over space, while leaving performance with focal 
attention largely unchanged. Redrawn from data in Ito, Westheimer, and Gilbert,” figure 5B. 


It is also possible to train attention set. The texture-discrimination study 
(see figure 9.4), originally interpreted as evidence for attention gating of 
perceptual learning, may just as plausibly reflect learning as a distributive 
mechanism for attention.2° Similarly, training observers to identify targets 
by color rather than shape has been claimed to improve the suppression of 
shape by attention.°® Long-term training on visual search for an attended 
color (feature) sensitized that color in an independent third-order motion- 
direction task.9”°8 Another facet of the interplay between attention and 
learning is that, after a task is learned—regardless of whether learning 
requires attention—the new expertise may be successfully expressed even 
in the absence of attention.” 

In terms of physiological evidence, responses normally associated with 
attention often change over the course of training. In fact, some researchers 
have even suggested that “the [different] stimulus-evoked responses seen 
during learning [could] reflect changes in attention modulation alone, rather 
than changes in bottom-up processing of the stimulus’! (p. 3899). Related 
fMRI findings were likewise reported for orientation discrimination under 


attended and unattended conditions,” while attention signatures and evoked 
responses also reportedly change over the course of learning in 
electrophysiological (EEG) studies of visual search. Furthermore, the 
consequences of learning, such as changed amplitudes of early visual 
cortical responses, have sometimes been observed in anesthetized animals 
and thus by definition depend neither on attention nor on consciousness. 


9.3.6 Summary 

The proposal that attention plays an essential role in enabling perceptual 
learning has been a central explanatory hypothesis. The literature, however, 
suggests that the strongest claims were in fact based on manipulations of 
task relevance rather than attention as such. An alternative conclusion is 
that practice or training improves decision or that task relevance is mediated 
both by attention to improve perceptibility and by practice with the decision 
that fine-tunes the decision boundaries. 

The existence of task-irrelevant perceptual learning, which occurs more 
reliably for subliminal stimuli than others, led to theories that attention- 
based suppression of task-irrelevant stimuli was triggered when those 
stimuli were supraliminal. Although it should be possible to manipulate 
attention in task-irrelevant learning, this has not been the focus of these 
studies. One possible prediction is that task-irrelevant learning should be 
more likely to occur for supraliminal stimuli under diverted attention 
conditions, which might eliminate attention-based suppression. Similar 
arguments could be made for attention processes assumed to track the 
distribution of target locations, which almost always also create differences 
in the number of targets practiced in each location. 

Perceptual learning may indeed be influenced by attention in many 
cases. In the most commonly cited studies, however, its role has been 
inferred rather than measured. Only a few studies have explicitly 
manipulated attention and measured perceptual learning in otherwise 
equivalent task situations. One such study compared learning in focal, 
distributed, and no attention conditions and found that even divided 
attention was sufficient for learning, while the data on learning in the 
unattended location was ambiguous. Other studies compared exogenously 
cued attention to a neutral attention condition, with a primary focus on the 
consequences for transfer.'' 8 So far, then, only a few studies have carried 


out explicit attention manipulations. It is possible to imagine future studies 
that would manipulate the degrees of feature attention (none, singular, 
multiple) or object attention and measure both learning rates and transfer. 

In contrast, demonstrations that practice can have profound effects on 
attention—or on the need for attention—have a longer and more robust 
history. Perceptual learning can train particular spatial distributions of 
attention% or feature selection.°° Perhaps more commonly, conditions in 
which task performance is initially challenging and therefore require 
deployment of attention can be performed well without attention, given 
enough practice. In the language of Shiffrin and Schneider,” these tasks 
have become automatic and no longer require attention. 

The interactions of attention with perceptual learning, as we have 
emphasized, move along a two-way street. Intuition suggests that both 
directions of influence may occur: attention may be required for performing 
the task early and for early learning, after which the need for attention may 
disappear as the trained task becomes automatic. There are many ways that 
future researchers might explore this relationship more fully and precisely. 


9.4 Reward and other Interventions in Perceptual Learning 


Another potentially powerful form of top-down control that could modulate 
perceptual learning is reward. Here as well, there have been relatively few 
empirical investigations of perceptual learning that explicitly manipulate 
reward. Of course, reward has a central role in the long conceptual history 
of learning going back to the early investigations of reinforcement 
conditioning, resulting in the impression that the importance of reward is 
almost a truism.!°2 Rewards with positive valence typically lead to an 
increase in the rewarded behavior, while those with negative valence lead to 
a decrease in the target behavior (or avoidance). As we know from years of 
research in this broader context, rewards come in several types. Primary 
rewards are direct and physical: examples include water or food for 
deprived animals or shock or immersion of a limb in ice water. Secondary 
rewards are often symbolic. For humans, examples include money or 
pictures of money and coupons for free goods, among others. Some 
secondary rewards can be indirect, such as verbal praise from a supervisor 


or critiques from a colleague, or the implicit value of detecting a target in a 
rapid serial visual display. 

Analogous to its role in reinforcement learning or operant conditioning, 
reward could theoretically play a major role in perceptual learning. 
However, while many perceptual learning studies in humans have used 
some form of feedback, very few studies to date have used either primary or 
secondary rewards that denote something tangible. Even in studies of 
perceptual learning in monkeys (which use primary rewards such as water 
or juice), the effects of differential rewards have been examined less 
frequently than one would expect. 

The next subsection very briefly considers the brain circuitry for reward 
and possible ways reward might affect learning through connections to 
sensory and decision systems (see also chapter 5). The concepts from the 
physiology of reward expectation and reward-prediction error are relevant, 
as is their use in reinforcement-learning algorithms. We then review the 
relatively small amount of literature on human visual perceptual learning 
that uses explicit reward and end with a brief mention of some related 
pharmaceutical interventions that may affect perceptual learning. 


9.4.1 The Reward System 

The reward circuits in the brain associated with goal-directed behavior 
interact with cognitive brain centers and motor-control regions. We know 
from the physiology that activity in the reward system responds not only to 
a delivered reward but also in anticipation or expectation of the reward. 
Reaction to delivered reward outcomes is thought to recruit the medial 
caudate, putamen, and the dorsal caudate with supplementary motor area, 
while anticipation of reward has been associated with activity in midbrain 
and basal forebrain regions such as the nucleus accumbens (NAcc). One 
conceptualization is that processing rewards involves the dopamine 
pathways and a convergence of several corticostriatal projections. These 
circuits and their interactions have been extensively investigated in 
animals! and continue to be studied in monkeys and humans.' 

Sequential activation in these cortico—basal ganglia circuits occurs 
during (general) learning. A single episode in which a stimulus is 
processed, a choice is made, and a behavior is executed likely involves an 
anticipatory phase and a subsequent reward-processing phase. Indeed, a 


number of models focus on reward-prediction error, in which learning 
occurs in response to the deviation between the reward outcome and reward 
expectation. 106-110 

Reward-prediction error is a typical ingredient in reinforcement-learning 
algorithms.'!! In these algorithms, the predicted reward is updated on a trial- 
by-trial basis, controlled by the reward-prediction error and a learning-rate 
parameter. If the reward contingencies are stable, the predicted reward 
ultimately converges to the expected value of the actual reward, which 
provides a nice way to stabilize learning. Signals related to reward- 
prediction errors have been found in several brain areas. The ventral 
tegmental area (VTA) in monkeys, for example, has been implicated in 
reinforcement learning by broadcasting prediction error signals throughout 
the reward system, a theoretical conclusion also supported by electrical 
microstimulation of the VTA in rodents."'2"'4 Reward-prediction error 
signals have also been found in other areas, depending on the task.!!4-1!” 

There is another way in which reward might affect visual perceptual 
learning—by directly affecting the responses in the primary visual cortex. 
Reward signals are thought to modulate contrast sensitivity in the primary 
visual cortex through connections from the basal forebrain to the cortex 
either directly or indirectly via the lateral geniculate nucleus (LGN), or they 
may connect to reward-processing centers in the basal forebrain, as 
suggested in some studies (see figure 9.7).!'® Whether the influences are 
excitatory or disinhibitory, the reward system may directly affect responses 
in several visual areas, such as V1 and V4, through these circuits.!!%'!”2 If 
reward were to influence visual learning by altering the activity in the early 
sensory representations in this way, such impacts of reward would operate 
similarly to attention, though the effects may be larger. Analogous effects 
attributed to reward or to reward-prediction error on early visual responses 
or in higher visual association areas of the cortex have been seen in {MRI in 
humans, where in some studies the reward on one trial was shown to alter 
anticipatory baselines in the next trial. 58. 123, 124 
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Figure 9.7 


Deep brain stimulation of the basal forebrain affects the orientation sensitivity (a) and contrast 
sensitivity (b) of neurons in V1, illustrating a possible effect of activation in reward circuitry on 
visual cortex activity, as seen in functions with (top curves) and without (bottom curves) stimulation. 
After Bhattacharyya et al.,1!* parts of figure 2 (open access). 


Reward-induced changes in the responses to visual stimulation in the 
early visual cortex might have several different effects, and these have been 
interpreted variously in the literature. Such reward effects on the visual 
cortex could drive anticipatory changes in baseline firing, as well as 
modulating contrast sensitivity. One theoretical interpretation is that these 
modulations are actually mediated by changes in attention; the notion here 
is that reward affects attention and then attention alters the response of early 
visual cortices to incoming stimuli.!25 Other researchers have claimed 
instead that the reward system and the attention system simply have high 
functional overlap and similar intertwined effects on early visual areas.!27 
Still others have observed that reward and attention may operate either in 
concert or independently to modulate the responses of the early visual 
cortex.!28 The relationship of attention and reward in learning and 
performance of visual tasks remains an open question. 

In the decision system, reward seems to be integrated with sensory 
information to select a response. In addition to potential direct effects of 
reward on sensory responses or effects mediated through changes in 
attention, reward information has been reported to alter the behavior of 
decision neurons that integrate sensory information toward a decision and 
response. So-called decision neurons have been shown to integrate prior 
probabilities and reward information as well as sensory information into a 
decision that then becomes the basis of an action. These hypothetical effects 
of reward on sensory information and on decision could potentially be 


further estimated separately within a signal detection theoretical framework 
and, by extension, through evidence accumulation in random walk models 
of response, as explored in some example studies.!2% 130 

Evidence that reward influences the responses of decision neurons has 
been reported for several brain areas. Accumulation of sensory evidence 
toward a decision has been identified in neural responses in the LIP in 
monkeys, where the neural firing patterns were correlated with the choice 
and timing of behavioral responses.!31-134 These neurons responded to 
stimulus information but also to other factors. For example, one study!** 
found monkey LIP neurons that coded for both absolute and relative 
rewards as well as responding to sensory inputs. The activity of these 
neurons was driven by (expected) relative reward value, then later in the 
trial by the sensory evidence, and finally by the actual behavioral choice in 
that trial, as shown in figure 9.8.17 Similar or related effects have been 
reported in the superior colliculus.'%* !3° On this basis, researchers have 
proposed that there may be a network of such reward-influenced decision 
neurons in different brain regions. 
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Figure 9.8 


Neural activity in the macaque LIP depends on integrated decision variables, including reward 
condition in a motion-coherence task. A precue indicates the relative reward size (low or high) in left 
and right locations (LL, HH, LH, and HL). (a) Behavioral choice probabilities for monkey A as a 
function of motion coherence are shifted left when the reward favors response 1 (HL), shifted right 


when the reward favors response 2 (LH), and are intermediate for balanced rewards (LL or HH). 
Mean LIP firing rates during different trial phases depend on (b) absolute reward (HH versus LL) and 
(c) relative reward (HH versus HL) for monkey A. After Rorie et al.,'%° figures 2c, 3a, and 4a. 
Copyright 2010 Rorie et al. 


In summary, there is growing evidence for the effects of reward on the 
responses of early visual cortical areas. The modulations of these sensory 
responses may occur either through attention circuitry or independently and 
directly through interactions between the reward system and relevant early 
visual cortical areas. In either case, changes in early visual cortical 
responses could very easily have consequences for learning in perceptual 
tasks, either through baseline elevation or through an enhanced contrast 
response to the stimulus. There is also evidence for an influence of relative 
reward or reward expectation on imputed accumulator or decision neurons 
in higher areas such as the LIP and others. Altering decision computations 
should also have consequences for perceptual learning, one rationale being 
that changes in either early sensory representation or decision have 
implications for the evidence available to even unsupervised learning rules 
such as Hebbian reweighting, beyond the direct informational value of 
reward. Potential ways to incorporate reward or reward-prediction error in 
learning algorithms are considered in section 9.7. 


9.4.2 Reward in Human Perceptual Learning 

In general learning theory, reward is known to alter the relative frequency 
of potential responses or behaviors. In perceptual learning, the question is 
different: can reward improve either the performance or the learning of a 
visual discrimination judgment? 

This question will not be answered by experiments designed to show that 
an animal (or human) learns to produce a rewarded response more often or 
to move their eyes to a location where more reward is experienced. Instead, 
the relevant question is whether reward improves the ability to discriminate 
visual stimuli or changes the rate of learning to do so. Furthermore, we can 
also ask whether reward has any influence beyond the information it 
intrinsically provides (e.g., regarding the accuracy of a response). 

While there have been few reward manipulations used in human 
perceptual learning studies, they cover a curious range. This has included 
physical rewards such as juice or water given to a deprived person, as well 


as symbolic secondary rewards, such as pictures of coins or monetary 
rewards to be delivered later. Some researchers have even proposed that 
detecting a target by itself triggers endogenous, or self-generated, 
reinforcement or reward signals.'% 140 This latter observation led to one of 
the first proposals about reward in perceptual learning, in the context of 
task-irrelevant learning. These authors proposed that detecting a target in 
the main task generates an endogenous reward signal that in turn affects 
learning about other stimuli occurring at nearly the same time.'* This idea 
was further supported by a study in which participants who were told that 
detection of a central target would lead to a larger end-of-session reward 
showed more robust task-irrelevant learning effects. The corresponding 
endogenous reward signals, if we were able to measure them, could, in 
principle, be either anticipatory or responsive, and might operate through 
the same pathways as a physical reward outcome. 

A more direct exploration of reward manipulated the probability of an 
explicit reward and observed effects on perceptual learning.'*! In this study, 
one of three noisy oriented stimuli, each assigned a different reward 
probability (80%, 50%, or 20%), was presented on each trial. The 
differential rewards altered the response probabilities. Learning was 
claimed only for the stimulus with high reward probability (80%), as this 
was the only stimulus for which the corresponding response increased (in a 
go or no-go paradigm), while responses to stimuli receiving a 50% or 20% 
reward declined slightly (figure 9.9). An alternative interpretation, however, 
is that increasing the reward probability influenced response choice, 
operating effectively as a stimulus-contingent bias to respond. 
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Figure 9.9 


Training affects the inclination to respond to stimuli with different reward probabilities in a go or no- 
go paradigm. Redrawn from data in Kim, Seitz, and Watanabe, '*! figure 4a. 


In one of the first studies to demonstrate the effects of reward on 
discrimination, drops of water were paired with nearly subliminal sine- 
wave patches of one orientation, but not a second control orientation—all in 
the absence of an explicit task for the observer. In separate experiments, the 
orientation stimuli were made subliminal by low contrast or were made 
unconscious through continuous flash suppression (e.g., by presenting them 
briefly in one eye while the other eye was continuously stimulated with 
flashes of complex contour stimuli).!42 Discrimination of the reward-paired 
orientation, but not the control orientation, improved after reward exposure 
compared with a pre-exposure baseline. The authors concluded that 
human adults learned through stimulus-reward pairing “in the absence of a 
task and without awareness of the stimulus presentation or reward 
contingencies”! (p. 700). This study went beyond other demonstrations of 
conditioning by subliminal stimuli to suggest changes in perceptual 
processing.143, 144 It appears from the data that reward can induce perceptual 


learning and that this may occur even when the stimuli were essentially 
subliminal. 14 

While compelling, these studies left several outstanding questions. Does 
the relative magnitude or timing of reward affect the speed or 
generalizability of learning? Does reward operate differently than feedback? 
Is the reward itself important, or is the information that the reward conveys 
what is really significant? Finding answers to these questions could 
improve our ability to exploit reward systems in optimizing perceptual 
learning. 

One set of studies tried to answer some of these outstanding questions by 
manipulating the magnitude and type of reward; these studies also 
examined several measures of transfer.'*° The rate of perceptual learning 
was higher for high-magnitude trial-by-trial reward conditions, even when 
accuracy feedback was provided in all conditions, thus equating 
information about response accuracy on each trial. In the main experiment, 
contrast sensitivity (tested with Gabor patches) was practiced with five 
forms of reward: high, subliminal, and low trial-by-trial reward, block 
reward, and no reward. Pre- and posttraining assessments of the contrast- 
sensitivity function were also measured in the trained and untrained eyes 
(see figure 9.10). The rewards were combinations of images of (Chinese) 
currency, point counters shown trial by trial, and various measures of block 
performance (where relevant to the reward condition). The monetary value 
of compensation also depended on how points were translated to monetary 
compensation: high, subliminal, and block reward conditions received low 
base pay, such that total compensation depended heavily on performance- 
based reward points, while the low and no reward conditions used a low 
conversion rate and high base pay. Other experiments compared trial-by- 
trial reward to no reward in Gabor Vernier offset and global motion- 
direction tasks. In all these experiments, reward increased the rate of 
learning. In addition, the amount of transfer (to another eye, location, or 
stimulus) depended on the amount of learning in the trained task. That is, 
significant learning must occur in order to have anything to transfer. 
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Figure 9.10 


Five different reward schedules produce different rates of learning in sine wave grating detection (a), 
with corresponding different amounts of improvement in the contrast-sensitivity function in the 
trained and untrained eyes (TE and UTE) (b). In order of effectiveness, these are high trial-by-trial 
reward, subliminal trial-by-trial reward, block reward, low trial-by-trial reward, and no reward (H, S, 
B, L, N), added to trial-by-trial feedback about response accuracy. After Zhang et al.,'4° parts of 
figure 1. 


To summarize, reward in perceptual learning has been studied far less 
than feedback (or even learning in the absence of any feedback). Some 
studies simply documented the effects of reward probability or reward 
magnitude on performance, implicating a role for reward contingency in 
learning. Another set of studies showed that learning could occur in 
response to reward signals alone, even when stimuli were subliminal or 
nearly so. A final set of studies demonstrated the role of reward on the rate 
of visual perceptual learning, even when information about response 
accuracy was provided by feedback.” At the same time, open questions 
remain, with ample room for further research on the role of reward in visual 
perceptual learning, and its possible interactions with attention and task 
relevance. 


9.4.3 Pharmaceutical Interventions in Perceptual Learning 

Pharmaceutical interventions are another potentially powerful means of 
altering perceptual learning, with a few existing reports of experiments in 
humans. This area of research is considered here because some (though not 
all) chemical agents may achieve their effects through mechanisms similar 
to attention or reward. However, an alternative, and quite different, 
possibility is that some pharmaceutical interventions might alter the 
consolidation of perceptual learning. To quote one review: “Learning ... 


might be regulated through the release of neuromodulators, such as 
acetylcholine and dopamine, which gate learning and thus restrict sensory 
plasticity and protect sensory systems from undesirable plasticity” (p. 
149). A systematic research program in humans would involve finding 
agents with few side effects or unintended consequences that influence each 
of these hypothesized components. The hope would be to improve 
perceptual task performance and/or learning, either separately or together. 

The influence of pharmacological agents or drugs on perceptual learning 
has been examined for a few possible modes of influence on learning. The 
neurotransmitter acetylcholine (ACh), for instance, modulates a number of 
cognitive functions, including attention and memory. One idea has been that 
acetylcholine affects neural plasticity by selectively enhancing the sensory 
responses to behaviorally relevant or attended  stimuli.'4° 150 When 
acetylcholine is released under conditions of sustained attention, it is known 
to affect sensory responses.!51-154 In one study, cholinergic enhancement (by 
dosing with donepezil, a cholinesterase inhibitor) was shown to affect 
perceptual learning in a random dot motion-direction discrimination task.!°° 
Training improved motion-direction difference thresholds faster with the 
drug than with a placebo, with the learning effects reported to be more 
specific (see figure 9.11). As is typical for perceptual learning, these 
training effects were relatively long lasting and were still present 5 to 15 
months after training.!°° 
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Figure 9.11 


Cholinergic enhancement increases the magnitude and specificity of perceptual learning in humans. 
(a) Threshold reduction as a function of training with donepezil or a placebo, and (b) improved 
thresholds in trained and untrained motion directions in the trained and in an untrained location. After 
Rokem and Silver, figures 3 and 4, with permission. 


Another potential influence of pharmacological agents involves changes 
in memory consolidation, analogous to cholinergic effects on declarative 
learning. At least one study suggested cholinergic modulation of 
consolidation in visual perceptual learning. Chewing nicotine gum 
compared to a placebo immediately after the end of the practice session 
enhanced the next-day expression of learning in a visual texture- 
discrimination task (such nicotine state changes were validated by EEG 
measures).!°” In this study, higher levels of ACh were thought to promote 
consolidation in perceptual learning, even though lower levels have 
typically been shown to promote consolidation in declarative memory. (The 
authors were aware of this difference, suggesting it likely indicated either 
different learning mechanisms or complicated dose-response effects.) 

Among a number of possible mechanisms involved in pharmacological 
influence, dopamine is also likely to be central. This reflects the recognized 
centrality of the relationship between reward and the dopaminergic system, 
as well as widespread evidence for the role of dopamine in reinforcement 
learning.'°® It has also been reported that changes to dopamine in the 
prefrontal cortex can alter the tuning of V4 neurons in monkeys in ways 
that parallel those observed for attention.'°° Other observations support this 
general view. For example, some preliminary evidence exists that dopamine 
dosing influences perceptual learning in amblyopia. Dosing with levodopa- 
carbidopa combined with part-time occlusion of the good eye reportedly 
improved performance in the amblyopic eye and improved binocular fusion 
in children past the typical age of eye patching (although the interaction 
with practice under occlusion conditions was inferred rather than 
manipulated in these studies).' 1651 In a possibly related finding, reduced 
learning was demonstrated in Parkinson’s disease for sequence and pattern 
learning,'®* and levodopa was shown to improve motor learning in chronic 
stroke patients.!® 

It should be noted that the few reports of pharmacological interventions 
detailed here have studied their effects on humans. Alongside this, there 
exist many other examples of pharmacological effects on perceptual 
learning in audition and tactile learning in rodents or monkeys, where the 
research has emphasized the modulation of changes in the early auditory 
and tactile areas.'*'° These may all be related to the focus on 


neuromodulatory systems in certain theories of reinforcement learning!®® 166 
and category learning.!®7-!”° 

To summarize, the potential for using pharmaceutical agents to enhance 
or inhibit perceptual learning seems tantalizing, but more work in humans is 
still needed to understand the mechanisms of action in each of the potential 
drug interventions. The point of action could in principle be on sensory 
responses, the attention system, decision, sensitivity to reward, 
consolidation, or some combination of these. Such investigations present 
exciting possibilities for enhancing perceptual learning generally and in 
providing information that may be especially relevant in the context of 
rehabilitation (see chapter 12). 


9.4.4 Summary 

A full analysis of the influence of reward on perceptual learning—beyond 
whatever pure information value it carries—is just under way. Reward may 
shift the inclination to seek information in certain locations or in stimuli 
with certain features and may likewise lead to experience-induced shifts in 
the selection of different responses. While there is information to suggest 
that reward may enhance learning in discrimination tasks, the ways in 
which this may be mediated by shifts in attention still require study. 
Similarly, the relative value of endogenous signals or subliminal reward 
messages when compared to external rewards remains largely unexplored. 
It seems plausible that internal reward signals play an important role in 
maintaining behavior in situations in which rewards are intermittent, 
especially in light of related findings in rodents. There are many potential 
directions that future studies could take. 

Reward could influence perceptual learning in any number of ways. It 
may directly affect early sensory processing, leading to increased amplitude 
or altered selection in sensory encoding of the stimulus. Alternatively, it 
may engage the attention system, which could also lead to these changes in 
sensory encoding. Another alternative is that reward changes the dynamics 
and outcome of a decision and response through reward-sensitive shifts in 
biases favoring rewarded stimuli or behaviors. Another possibility is that 
reward or reward magnitude might alter the rate of learning. Yet another 
possibility is that reward might affect consolidation. Although the empirical 
evidence exploring these different influences is relatively sparse, each 


mechanism has been related to known physiology of reward coding in the 
brain. 

There are important theoretical distinctions to be drawn between the 
effects of reward outcome, reward expectation, and reward-prediction error, 
and how they affect learning. Perceptual performance and perceptual 
learning could be sensitive to any one of these theoretical constructs of 
reward. Indeed, one of the fascinating questions in some of the studies 
already carried out is the potentially powerful role of endogenous rewards, 
and whether this might contribute to apparently unsupervised learning in 
no-feedback conditions. Systematic study of the role of reward in 
perceptual learning could further disambiguate these mechanisms, leading 
not only to a better theoretical understanding of the role of reward in 
learning but also more effective training protocols and, potentially, 
pharmaceutical interventions that enhance learning. 


9.5 Top-Down Influences, Reweighting, and Selection versus Creation 


Many top-down influences, supported by a collection of brain functions, are 
required to organize performance—and learning—in the context of any 
goal-directed activity, including perceptual tasks. Carrying out such a task 
involves identifying the relevant stimuli and selecting appropriate decision 
computations. It may also engage attention to enhance the representation of 
certain stimuli or filter out the impact of others. Finally, it may be 
influenced by the nature of the reward. 

In the case of attention and reward, specific brain systems for control 
have been identified by independent research, and there is growing 
evidence connecting these systems to the changes in the responses of early 
visual cortical areas. As we see it, potential effects of task, attention, and 
reward should be incorporated into the reweighting framework that explains 
perceptual learning. We briefly point to one overall approach for this here, 
while developing the framework in some detail in section 9.7 (appendix). 

Our analysis here focuses on the basic Hebbian learning rule 


ô, =Na(o-0), (9.1) 


where a; is the activity in representation unit i, 7 is the learning rate, (o — 0) 
is the output (compared to its long-term average), and 6; is the change in the 


weight connecting the representation to decision. A potential role for 
reward may be incorporated into this basic equation as 


6, = na,(0-0)(r — Ô), (9.2) 


where r is the reward on the trial and ° is the reward expectation. This may 
be taken a step further by recognizing (as demonstrated empirically in a 
number of studies discussed earlier) that activation of the representations a; 
and the learning rate 7 itself may be influenced by task, attention, and 
reward. 

In short, all three top-down influences can be incorporated into the 
learning rules driving learning. It is relatively straightforward to incorporate 
these effects into the learning rules of the augmented Hebbian reweighting 
model (AHRM) and the integrated reweighting theory (IRT).!7'173 The 
changes in the learning rules of the AHRM/IRT, as well as several 
alternative frameworks that have been proposed to integrate reward, are the 
topic of section 9.7.1656, 174, 175 

Before delving further into the complex mechanisms involved in each of 
these top-down influences, there are two points to consider. First, there are 
multiple ways that task, attention, and reward might change the learning 
rule or the inputs attached to it, and many of these could be mapped 
equivalently onto changes in the rate of learning. Second, to further pursue 
and test specific predictions will require a generative model strong enough 
to make predictions about different experimental conditions. This is because 
the influence of top-down factors on the rate of learning may depend on the 
hierarchical architecture of the representation, the required decision, and the 
model of performance in that task. 

Another question to consider is how these top-down factors on learning 
may complicate or interact with the functional difference between the 
selection of existing representations and the creation of new combinations 
of representations to define unique objects. We argued in chapter 2 that the 
first process was more consistent with learning in low-level visual tasks, 
whereas the second process was consistent with tasks at higher visual 
levels, including those related to the processing of objects. One hypothesis 
is that the task’s structuring of the decision is more critical for the low-level 
tasks in which learning involves selecting the best representation inputs to 
decision, while attention may be more critical when learning requires the 


creation of representations that integrate the feature combinations defining 
the objects in the task. The second case may involve finding partial 
representations that are then elaborated over learning. This hypothesis 
provides a rationale for the future experimental investigation of the impact 
of attention and reward in tasks associated with different levels of the visual 
hierarchy. 


9.6 Conclusions and Future Directions 


We began this chapter by observing that learning rarely occurs in a vacuum. 
It almost always occurs as part of goal-directed tasks within specific 
contexts (although learning from mere exposure cannot be ruled out 
completely). Carrying out goal-directed behaviors requires the 
identification and selection of relevant sensory inputs, the construction of a 
behaviorally relevant decision, and the determination of where to engage 
plasticity during learning. Three major top-down factors related to 
selectivity were detailed: task structure, attention, and reward. Any or all of 
these factors could be in play in learning. 

This review of the literature suggested that learning primarily occurs for 
the task-relevant features or stimuli in service of a particular task judgment, 
although there do seem to be exceptions. Near-threshold task-irrelevant 
stimuli co-occurring with targets (and therefore with rewards) may also 
sometimes be learned. The literature on attention in visual perceptual 
learning, at least so far, presents a more ambiguous picture. One 
interpretation is that attention mediates task-relevant learning while also 
suppressing task-irrelevant learning for suprathreshold stimuli. Too few 
studies, however, have explicitly manipulated attention and measured 
learning; from those few that have, there is modest evidence that more 
attention can lead to more learning. The evidence for a relationship in the 
other direction, that perceptual learning can reduce the need for attention in 
an initially attention-demanding behavioral task, is more robust. Finally, 
reward and reinforcement have been important theoretical concepts in the 
field, largely inherited from broader theories of reinforcement and learning. 
Here, too, however, research that disambiguates feedback information from 
the influences of reward, while suggestive, has only begun. There is some 


preliminary evidence to suggest that higher magnitudes of reward produce 
higher rates of learning. This work should be replicated and extended. 

As part of our analysis of top-down influences, it has remained our view 
that selective reweighting provides the strongest theoretical structure for 
understanding visual perceptual learning. Although task structure, attention, 
and reward will almost surely have immediate effects on activation and 
response during each trial, the consequences of these immediate trial-by- 
trial differences will also be incorporated into learned weight structures. 
Exploring the importance of these factors requires new experiments with 
explicit manipulations in otherwise similar or equivalent learning tasks. In 
concert with these empirical investigations, a new framework marking the 
influence of task, attention, and reward in expanded augmented Hebbian 
learning rules—or alternative models—should be modeled computationally 
and tested experimentally. 


9.7 Appendix: Expanding Models of Perceptual Learning 


This appendix considers how task, attention, and reward might be 
integrated into existing models of perceptual learning, with potential 
consequences for understanding relevant brain functions. Performing a task 
implies both a selection of relevant stimuli and setting up a decision 
structure to organize choice behavior. Carrying out the task may engage 
attention to enhance the representations of stimuli or stimulus features. The 
effects of reward and/or reward expectation could influence choice bias, 
decision, or learning. The experimental evidence reviewed in this chapter 
suggests how each of these factors could operate and provides some general 
principles concerning the function of interacting brain systems in perceptual 
learning. Working either individually or collectively, modulating the 
stimulus representation, decision and bias, interpretation of feedback, 
and/or rate of learning could all impact perceptual learning. Models, 
whether quantitative or process models or brain system models, would need 
to specify how each of these potential processes is in play. In this appendix, 
we propose an expanded framework of learning equations that includes 
task, attention, and reward within the context of an extended model based 
on the augmented Hebbian reweighting model (AHRM).!”:!73 The same 


developments could be applied within the integrated reweighting model 
(IRT).!7! 

In the original AHRM (see chapter 6), the representation module 
computes activations in the representation units from visual input images. 
These noisy activations, weighted by the learned weights (w;), together with 
a weighted measure of bias in recent responses (w,b), drive the output of the 
decision unit (or units). Then, after the response on each trial, the weights 
are updated, incorporating feedback (wpf) within the Hebbian learning rule. 
Implicitly, the model selects task-relevant stimuli and the initial weights 
connecting the corresponding feature representations,(e.g., spatial 
frequency and orientation, motion, spatial location) to the decision unit so 
as to embody task instructions and prior knowledge of the domain. New 
versions of the learning equations explicitly mark potential dependencies on 
the task (T), attention (A), and reward (R). For example, the strength of 
representation activations might depend jointly on attention, reward, and 
task; the initial weights should depend on the task and attention; and aspects 
of bias or feedback could depend on either reward or reward expectation. 
We have used prior research to guide intuitions about which factors could 
influence task, attention, and reward. 

In the AHRM, the weighted sum of the activation of representation units 
feeding into the decision unit (the same as equation 6.6) is 


hannel 
u=} T wa, —w,b+e. (9.3) 


A corresponding equation marking potential dependencies on task, 
attention, and reward is 


w=" w(A,T)a (T, A, R)— w, (R)A(R) + €. (9.3’) 


The T, A, and R make explicit the dependencies of each parameter on the 
three factors. (Note that we have chosen the form w;(A,T) to denote that the 
values of the weights may depend on attention and task. An alternate 
notation could have been w4".) The dependence of any component of the 
equation on T, A, and/or R reflects the influence of these factors. The 
aggregate input u is then passed through a nonlinearity to produce the early 
output at the decision unit o’, which determines the response on that trial. If 
feedback is available, then this early output is shifted to a new and more 


accurate late output o before the learning cycle; if there is no feedback, o = 
o’. The original augmented Hebbian learning rule (equation 6.10) is 


6,=Na,o- 0). (9.4) 


To reprise the formula, the change of weight for representation unit i is 
proportional to ó, which depends on the learning rate n, the activation in 
that representation unit a; and the difference between the output at the 
decision unit and its long-term recency-weighted running average, or (o — 
0) (a normalized form of the output activity). 

In the expanded framework, the learning rate n could depend on either 
attention, reward, or both; that is, n(A,R). The physiological and empirical 
literature also suggests that perceptual learning could be modulated by 
reward or reward-prediction error. The potential impact of reward- 
prediction error is entered into the learning equations in a reward term (r —/) 
that modulates the size of the change signal 6;, leading to a new expanded 6- 
rule: 


ô, = n(A, R)a(T, A, Ro -o\r — Ô). (9.4’) 


In this extension to the Hebbian rule, the magnitude of the learning signal 
depends on the deviation of the actual reward r and the expected reward °. 
This expanded rule represents one idea about reward, task and attention in 
the learning rule. Learning with these rules, as with the AHRM/IRT, 
remains a hybrid system that can operate with or without feedback or 
without reward (by setting the reward term to 1). 

Considering the expanded equation by itself, changes in learning rate, 
activation, and reward might map equivalently into changes in the learning 
rate 7 (while incorporating the reward-expectation error term could provide 
a way in which the effective learning rate could vary from trial to trial). 
Understanding in more detail how this extended learning rule would operate 
in the context of a specific architecture of representations and decision units 
in a particular task would, almost surely, require simulation modeling. This 
is because of the requirements to include internal noise and nonlinearity in 
order to predict actual behavioral performance and how learning is 
influenced by the distribution of useful signal and distracting noise in the 
different stimuli used during training in the task. It seems possible or even 
likely that the reward terms may serve essentially to modify the learning 


rate, while the impact of task and attention may be mediated in more 
complex ways that depend on the stimuli. 

We note that incorporating reward into learning rules was proposed 
previously by other researchers, and these alternative forms could be 
compared to those developed here for augmented Hebbian reweighting. The 
reward-prediction error term in the 6-rule here is similar to a proposal by 
Herzog and colleagues, who distinguished between Hebbian rules (equation 
9.5) and Hebbian rules augmented by either fully supervised error 
correction (equation 9.6), reward-based learning (equation 9.7), or reward- 
prediction error (equation 9.8):'”4 


Aw = pre; x post; (Hebbian), (9.5) 
Aw = pre; x E; (supervised Hebbian), (9.6) 
Aw, = pre, X (post, — post;) x R (reward-based Hebbian), (9.7) 
Aw, = pre, X post, X (R — R) (reward-prediction error Hebbian). (9.8) 


In their equations, the postsynaptic activation post; is equivalent to the o in 
equation (9.4'). The E; in equation (9.6) is a fully supervised error term that 
compares the postsynaptic output to a target value provided by a teacher. 
Technically, this form of reward-based Hebbian learning rule in equation 
(9.7) corresponds to the so-called Rmax form.!°” It has been argued that the 
Rmax reward rule is too powerful, while the reward prediction error relies on 
estimations of the predicted reward.!” Finally, some have argued that fully 
supervised rules may be too powerful to be consistent with observed 
learning, and their neural plausibility has been questioned, although more 
plausible new supervised forms of learning are being developed.!76 

The expanded 6-rule of the AHRM (equation 9.4’) also bears a similarity 
to the attention-gated reinforcement learning (AGREL) model by Roelfsma 
and colleagues.'6 175 Attention-gated reinforcement learning combines a 
broad reward signal with an attention function that limits weight changes to 
those units that are deemed to be the primary drivers of the response—by 
“assigning credit” to individual sensory or input units. Roelfsma et al. 
propose this equation for changing weights during learning: 


Aw,;=1 - a; + f(o;)) - g(R) - FB; (attention-gated reinforcement). (9.9) 


In this equation, f(oj) is some function of the postsynaptic activity in 
response (decision) unit j, g(R) is some function of the reward outcome on 
that trial, and FB, is the attention feedback signal from the winning 
response unit s. This last factor is the critical departure from reinforcement 
or reward-based Hebbian learning. It limits weight changes to only those 
few connections that most strongly supported the selected response (similar 
to network penalties that encourage sparse representations). This attention- 
weighted learning model is also functionally similar to the fully supervised 
back-propagation models of learned weight change.!* 

We chose the particular form of the é6-rule for changing the weights in 
equation (9.4') for backward compatibility with the AHRM learning rule— 
which has been extensively tested quantitatively against many datasets in 
perceptual learning. The architecture and learning rule(s) of the proposed 
extensions of the augmented Hebbian learning rules could easily be directly 
incorporated into integrated reweighting theory (IRT) (chapter 8). 

This theoretical framework provides a structure within which to develop 
tests of the roles of task, attention, and reward in perceptual learning. Model 
simulations or derivations may generate new predictions about how these 
top-down influences could be empirically tested in specific tasks and 
stimuli. Situations that require n-alternative decisions rather than two- 
alternative decisions (described in chapters 6 and 8) may be one approach 
to distinguishing augmented Hebbian learning from other forms of 
reinforcement learning. Together, these approaches provide a framework for 
considering task-selective reweighting in perceptual learning. 
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Forms of Plasticity and Other Modalities 


The plasticity of sensory processes occurs not just in visual perceptual learning but also at very 
different timescales, from evolution and development to immediate adaptation. Learning also occurs 
in modalities other than vision, including hearing, touch, taste, and smell, as well as multimodal 
interactions. Perhaps unsurprisingly, plasticity in these domains has many parallels with those in 
visual perceptual learning, but also some key differences. Though visual perceptual learning also 
differs from other forms of learning, such as category learning, even for seemingly similar stimuli, 
the key theoretical concept of reweighting is important in all these domains and may play a similar 
function in each in adjudicating between plasticity and stability of system behavior. 


10.1 Learning and Plasticity 


Visual perceptual learning is only one of many examples of our remarkable 
ability to adapt to our surroundings. Whether over thousands of generations, 
the life span of an individual, or the first few hours in a new perceptual 
environment, this ability to adapt has been key to the success not only of 
humans but of all biological systems. 

This chapter examines the concept of plasticity—the mechanisms for 
change and adaptation—on multiple timescales. In this sense, perceptual 
learning can be seen as fitting within an evolutionary framework of general 
fitness just as that broader framework of interlocked changes can be 
brought to bear on our understanding of it. Next, we turn to a consideration 
of perceptual learning in modalities other than vision: hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, and multimodal. Finally, we compare learning in these modalities 


with similar forms of category learning often thought of as cognitive or 
conceptual. 

Of course, entire books, or at least long papers, could be written about 
any of these topics. Our goal in this chapter is to identify common 
principles in different forms of plasticity, different empirical approaches 
that could profitably be extended to other domains, and where theoretical 
ideas and models that have been developed in one domain may be (or have 
been) applied in others. Broad similarities, even across significant 
differences, can help point to more fundamental principles. 


10.2 Different Timescales of Plasticity 


The visual system is a powerful processing engine. Its many modules and 
regions orchestrate the complex flow of perceptual information allowing us 
to interface so effectively with the world. Like other sensory systems, the 
human visual system has evolved to support the processing of cues in the 
stimulus environment. Still, even after millions of years of evolution, 
human visual functions continue to develop and improve over a significant 
period in early childhood, given exposure to normal visual experiences. The 
visual processing of an adult may be further fine-tuned with lengthy 
experience or exposure to stimuli in particular tasks. One form of fine- 
tuning occurs through very rapid sensory adaptations to immediately 
preceding stimuli. Another is the improvement through training or practice, 
or perceptual learning. 

These different forms of plasticity operate on vastly different timescales, 
from multigenerational change to modulation of responses over a second or 
less. Understanding the range of plasticity at all these levels may provide 
insights into the special role—or niche—of visual perceptual learning and 
lead us to consider interactions between perceptual learning and 
development as well as adaptation (see table 10.1). 


Table 10.1 
Forms of visual plasticity 

Timescale Duration Primary basis 
Evolution Millions of years Generations Genetic 


Development Years Life span Neural anatomical 


Table 10.1 
Forms of visual plasticity 


Perceptual learning Minutes to hours Years Neural plasticity 
Adaptation Seconds to years Seconds to years Neural sensitivity 


Plasticity through evolution involves changes in response to 
environmental demands at a generational level. In this context, the unique 
success of humans is truly remarkable. The resulting genetic codes passed 
to the individual are plastic insofar as environmental factors or experience 
change epigenetic expression during development or under environmental 
stress.1-3 

Within the individual life span, humans express a relatively long period 
of postnatal development, sometimes explained as a trade-off between 
enhanced brain capability and initial vulnerability (relative to earlier 
developmental maturity of newborns in other species).45 Visual 
development continues from birth through adolescence. The period of 
plasticity varies considerably from one visual function to another, with 
some abilities achieving essentially adult levels within a year or two, while 
others continue to develop through early adulthood. Of course, at the other 
end of the life span, perceptual capabilities can diminish as a result of 
aging. 

At a very rapid timescale, adaptation to environmental stimuli can make 
the observer exquisitely sensitive to recent inputs. Some forms of sensory 
adaptation either decay or are reversed within a few seconds, while those 
following longer-term sensory induction may last for longer periods— 
seasons or even years. 

As seen in the previous chapters, visual perceptual learning may improve 
perceptual judgments with training on the scale of hundreds or thousands of 
trials, often over several hours or days. Research in this area has 
overwhelmingly emphasized learning in adults (usually young adults), yet 
perceptual learning may have important applications during development 
and aging. Periods of early development are seen as unusually susceptible 
to experience, and experience can influence when and how well certain 
visual functions emerge. Similarly, visual perceptual training may interact 


with, or be diminished or otherwise altered by, adaptation to recent 
stimuli.” 

To recapitulate, the visual system is not stationary but rather a dynamic 
system that changes as a result of development, learning, and adaptation. At 
the limit, especially in response to significant challenges, it may also reflect 
its evolutionary legacy. What follows is a brief sketch of visual evolution, 
development, and adaptation for nonspecialists. 


10.2.1 Visual Evolution 

The visual system in humans evolved to support successful interaction with 
the world. We can recognize objects in scenes, estimate their speed, or 
interpret their motion on the retina if we are moving through a stationary 
environment. We use these visual inputs to guide our motor actions. 
Notwithstanding Darwin’s famous caveat—“To suppose that the eye, with 
all its inimitable contrivances for adjusting the focus to different distances, 
for admitting different amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical 
and chromatic aberration could have been formed by natural selection, 
seems, I freely confess, absurd in the highest possible degree. Yet reason 
tells me...,”!° p. 168)—the dominant hypothesis is that the human visual 
system evolved to extract meaningful information most likely to occur in 
natural scenes. 

Early ancestral primates emerged as an evolutionary branch about 80 
million years ago, differentiating from the rodents, flying lemurs, tree 
shrews, lagomorphs, and other members of the Euarchontoglire superclade 
(superclass), which had diverged from other placental mammals over 90 
million years ago.!! Primates diversified into euprimates (lemurs, galagos, 
etc.) and anthropoid primates (monkeys, apes, and humans), with the 
precursors to modern humans estimated to have diverged perhaps 6 million 
to 8 million years ago, possibly as part of an adaptation to grasslands in 
drier climates. 

One interpretation of the available data is that evolutionary adaptation to 
the behavioral demands of this new environment supported the 
development of a primate brain densely packed with a variety of neurons. In 
one well-known comparison, the brain of the owl monkey was contrasted 
with that of the agouti, a large South and Central American rodent. The owl 
monkey has a brain weighing 16 grams, with approximately 1.5 billion 


neurons, while the slightly larger 18 gram brain of the agouti has only 0.9 
billion neurons. The contrast with larger animals is even greater.'? The adult 
human brain, meanwhile, has been estimated to contain about 86 billion 
neurons.'? (The higher neural density of the primate brain derives from 
neurons that are on average more compact, though they also have a greater 
range of sizes, shapes, and functions that support a varied set of 
computations. )!3 

The visual systems of primates have evolved key functional 
characteristics that adapt them for visual performance.'* Even early 
primates, thought to be nocturnal, showed increased emphasis on central 
vision, with front-facing eyes to better support depth perception (though a 
reflective surface in the eye, which added reflected light stimulation to 
direct light stimulation, has since disappeared). As anthropoid primates 
became diurnal, the ratio of cones to rods shifted to support color vision in 
higher light levels as well as luminance at night. The existence of multiple 
differentiated cone receptors is thought to have produced an advantage in 
food selection. 18 Other adaptations altered the function and structure of 
the lateral geniculate nucleus (LGN) to emphasize central vision and 
binocular depth.!” 18 

Primates are also distinguished by their larger visual cortex.'!9 The 
primary visual cortex, the first way station of visual representation and 
processing in the cortex, is two or three times larger than that of other 
mammals of similar size, although somewhat smaller in humans than in 
other primates. The visual cortex of primates also evolved a more complex 
architecture of visual areas that, together with inputs from the auditory and 
somatosensory systems, were integrated to help localize the body 
surrounding objects in the environment. Meanwhile, the posterior parietal 
cortex evolved to support planning and articulation of movements.” The 
human eye is not a perfect optical instrument, yet the optics of the eye 
transmit images that are as good as they need to be to match the neural 
coding in the early visual system.” *? 

It has been argued that visual system evolution developed in special 
relation to cues in the natural environment—“natural scene statistics.”?° 
Recent work suggests that the neural responses to features such as 
luminance or contrast do a good job of spanning the range of those features, 
including the statistics of light and dark patterns in the visual world.?3-26 The 


three human cone receptor types are furthermore thought to provide a very 
good, though not perfect, representation of natural variations in color.?-30 
Representations of visual inputs from natural scenes may enable a sparse 
cortical representation that concentrates responses in fewer neurons in order 
to conserve energy in the neural system.” While carrying out higher-level 
perceptual tasks, humans can still make perceptual inferences that are quite 
sensitive to the natural scene statistics and to the response properties of the 
visual neurons.” 

Over all these examples, it is clear that, to a remarkable degree, the 
human visual system, along with the visual systems of primates more 
generally, has evolved over millennia to optimize visual function and the 
ability to act in the environment. 


10.2.2 Visual Development 

The native visual processes of humans and other primates undergo further 
significant morphological and functional changes during the first months 
and years of life, which are associated with improved ability to detect and 
categorize visual cues. Although newborns respond to changes in light and 
color and to moving objects almost immediately, these abilities are 
considerably less sensitive than in adults. The eyes, and the muscles that 
control them, are immature and improve with growth and development. The 
neural systems of the retina in the eye and the neural circuitry of the visual 
system also experience rapid change. 

The majority of postnatal visual development, however, is thought to 
reflect development of functions carried out in the visual cortex. Certain 
cortical functions show significant development over the first few months 
of life, while others improve through early childhood, and some develop 
well into adolescence. What follows is meant to be only an approximate 
snapshot of the fantastically articulated postnatal visual development 
measured behaviorally in humans and other primates (for more details, see 
Boothe, Dobson, and Teller?*). 

One limiting factor in newborn vision is directly related to the reduced 
information received at the eye relative to that in adults—reduced light 
because of the small pupil size and reduced sensing because of the smaller 
cone density. Pupil size and regulation, as well as cone density, improve 
during the early stages of postnatal development. Another important factor 


is muscle control of the two eyes, helping to focus an image on the retinas 
and coordinate their position together to look at target locations. These 
improve in the first two or three months after birth. In particular, the 
coordination between the two eyes is necessary for fixation on relevant 
stimuli, for the encoding of stereoscopic information, and thus for 
perception of depth in the near field.*+°° 

Despite these physical changes, some researchers have estimated that 
postnatal changes within the eye account for no more than 25% of the 
improvement in visual function during early development.*’°° The 
remaining 75% has been attributed to changes in the visual cortex and its 
afferent connections. Early neonatal cortical development exhibits a spurt of 
rapid and consequential growth and reorganization of the visual cortex 
during the last third of the first year. Although connections from the retina 
to the LGN, along with the volume of the primary visual cortex, are 
established shortly after birth, the synaptic density changes significantly 
throughout the first year, with development in connectivity along this 
pathway likely the most important factor in spatial and temporal visual 
acuity. The development of long-range cortical interactions continues 
well into adolescence. These longer-range interactions help to support the 
perception of patterns or textures that integrate information over larger 
regions of the visual field. 

The research on visual performance in infants and very young children 
has been transformed since the 1970s, with the measurements of 
preferential looking and visual evoked potentials.** 38 Functions such as 
orientation selectivity, spatial-frequency selectivity, motion-direction 
sensitivity, visual acuity, stereo acuity, segmentation of different visual 
textures, and a set of other tasks requiring integration over larger visual 
regions have all been evaluated in children at different stages of 
development. What has emerged from this research enterprise is a 
fascinating and complex set of stages in developmental visual function.** A 
few of these are illustrated in figure 10.1, based on a selective sampling of 
estimates from the literature. 
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Figure 10.1 


Developmental age ranges of some visual functions estimated from the literature. Dotted lines are 
periods of change; solid lines indicate near-adult performance. Approximate learning periods are 
estimated from the literature; see the text. 


The approximate sequence of visual function development, estimated 
from behavioral or electrophysiological measures, shows maturity in basic 
features early in development (figure 10.1). Signals related to orientation 
(i.e., left or right diagonal stripes) and spatial frequency (i.e., fine versus 
coarse patterns) have been seen in the visual evoked potentials of infants by 
three to six weeks. “+ Signals related to motion direction have been 
estimated to develop after 10 to 12 weeks,**“® binocular interactions at 
around three to four months,*”~° and depth disparity from the stereo cues 
between the two eyes at between 11 and 18 months.*” 4-53 Visual acuity for 
fine detail in patterns took until five to seven years of age to fully 
develop,>* °° while contrast sensitivity seemed to approach adult levels by 
about 7 years of age.” 

The ability to process rapidly changing visual inputs was shown to 
increase to nearly adult levels by four years of age, with improvements in 
processing of slower-changing inputs continuing until about age seven. 
Sensitivity to motion and texture also appears in early childhood.** Motion- 


direction sensitivity and orientation sensitivity, the building blocks of shape 
perception, have been seen fairly early, together with figure-ground 
segregation and shape identification. More complex motion stimuli that 
require integration of global motion patterns from motion of multiple 
elements®” 5° seemed to approach maturity slightly earlier (at seven to eight 
years) than forms defined by orientation textures (11—12 years). 

The development of higher-level visual functions, especially those 
involving longer-range interactions, has been measured into early 
adulthood. One example task measuring this, the perception of patterned 
contours integrated from local orientation elements (e.g., long-range 
contour integration), has shown that development continues through late 
adolescence.°° 

These remarkable examples of visual development suggest a cascade of 
functions. Some may reach adult levels very early on, while others take a 
few years, and still others continue considerably longer. During certain 
critical periods, it is important that these developments occur in the 
presence of natural visual experience; they can be abnormal if visual inputs 
are of poor quality or experience is limited.**+ 38 The brain seems to be 
uniquely plastic during these early periods, with a range of medical 
implications. Amblyopia, for example, can develop in children suffering 
from cataracts during early critical periods.® Work using animal models is 
beginning to illuminate the complex interactions of neural circuits and 
molecular mechanisms that regulate the impact of experience on brain 
systems during the critical periods of early development* and that may 
interact with other developmental processes for different visual functions. 


10.2.3 Adaptation 

Evolution and early individual development encompass long-lasting 
changes that presumably determine the stable adult state of the observer. 
Adaptation, by contrast, is a form of plasticity that can be quite transient, 
though in some cases it may last for a longer interval. It includes responses 
to light level® but also visual features such as orientation, color, or 
pattern.**-*> Adaptation alters the system such that the visual response 
depends not only on the current stimulus but also on recent experiences 
with similar stimuli. 


Adaptation is thought to have a functional goal of enhancing responses 
to novel features while diminishing responses to repeated stimuli. Figure 
10.2 shows some estimated effects of adaptation on hypothetical responses 
to a stimulus before and after adaptation—in this instance, for adaptation 
caused by long exposure sequences. Adaptation may also be useful in 
maintaining constancy of what is perceived when there are significant 
fluctuations in illumination, thereby maintaining equilibrium in the system. 
Longer-term adaptation may also be important for maintaining perceptual 
constancy as the eye changes because of aging. 
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Responses to signal and noises after adaptation to a stimulus with orientation of 45°. Responses near 
the adapter are reduced in both the signal path and the broader gain-control normalization pool. After 
Dao, Lu, and Dosher,® figure 9. 


The phenomenon of adaptation, along with its associated illusory 
aftereffects, has been studied ever since initial reports of the waterfall 
illusion in 1834.6 In this illusion, stationary rocks on the side of a waterfall 
appear, after about a minute, to be moving upward in a so-called motion 
aftereffect. Similar effects have been reported at essentially every level of 
the visual system, from the retina to the highest level of the visual cortex. 


One of the most important functions of the retina is to adjust to the 
ambient light level. This adaptation seems to adjust the sensitivity of the 
visual system to allow the perception in a dark environment of weak light 
that otherwise would be very difficult to see. Prolonged exposure to a 
colored stimulus affects the subsequent perception of color, and prolonged 
exposure to an orientation stimulus affects the subsequent perception of 
orientation.®” * In most of these classic adaptation demonstrations, 
perception is shifted away from the adapting stimulus in “repulsion” 
aftereffects. For example, the McCollough effect shifts perception away 
from a red adapter toward a green percept. Repulsion aftereffects have been 
observed following adaptation to a single color, to a single spatial 
frequency, and for many other features.”~”? In addition to biasing the 
percept, adaptation can impact the ability to discriminate or classify the 
stimuli near the adapter.®* 74 

Although the primary focus of research in this area has been on 
adaptation that occurs over very short intervals (seconds to minutes), some 
adaptation persists for weeks or even longer.” 76 Very long-term exposure to 
environments, such as seasonal shifts in natural environments or the use of 
colored contact lenses, may result in this longer-term adaptation.” There are 
other examples, too. Curved or tilted lines, for example, have been shown 
to appear straightened and more vertical or horizontal depending on the 
long-term context.”* 79 Such shifts in perception following adaptation, often 
to a broad range of stimuli, have been called “renormalization”—the 
creation of a new normal. This kind of process may serve as a stability 
mechanism, calibrating current responses in relation to current 
environmental statistics. (An example of hypothetical changes in color 
sensitivity resulting from long-term exposure to distinct distributions of 
color in lush and arid environments is illustrated in figure 10.3.) 
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Simulations illustrate perceived shifts in color appearance following adaptation to the color 
distributions in lush or arid environments. After Webster,” figure 2, with permission. (See plate 9.) 


Aging of the visual system also produces systematic long-term changes 
that may require long-term adaptation to support perception. For example, 
there is a shift of pigment density in the lens with aging. Renormalization 
through adaptation may compensate for the “yellowing” of color 
information, and in clinical applications, such as following cataract surgery, 
perception may take somewhat longer to settle into the new normal.®° 
Although some age-related changes in the visual system cannot be 
stabilized and may result in functional declines, mechanisms such as 
adaptation play an important compensatory role. It is truly remarkable how 
adaptation and development seem to work together to stabilize the response 
of the visual system through all these changes. Adaptation may have a role 
at every stage of visual processing: it may cause both short- and long-term 
effects on perception;® serve as a mechanism to normalize the system to 
changing environments; and make the system more sensitive to novel 
information.” 


10.2.4 Discussion 

Plasticity occurs at multiple timescales. In this abbreviated synopsis, we 
have sketched several features of plasticity occurring during evolution, 
development, and adaptation. Taken together, these different scales of 
plasticity relate to at least three principles of visual perceptual learning: the 
plasticity of perceptual systems; the occurrence of plasticity within a whole- 
brain context; and the importance of balancing plasticity with stability, or 
the virtue of homeostasis. 

Examining visual perceptual learning in relation to other forms of 
plasticity raises a number of compelling questions about how these different 
forms of plasticity might interact: In what ways has evolution constrained 
or guided the properties of visual perceptual learning?®! Does effective 
perceptual learning contribute to evolutionary selection?®? To the degree 
that there is more plasticity during early development, can perceptual 
learning advance perceptual competencies in children or be used to treat or 
ameliorate developmental delays or diseases?® Are there interventions that 
reopen plasticity or reopen the critical period?#**° Can such interventions be 
combined with perceptual learning to enhance treatment outcomes? Are 
there interactions between adaptation and visual perceptual learning? Does 
adaptation enhance or reduce perceptual learning and generalization, as 
proposed in learning texture tasks?” 8 If so, should adaptation be controlled 
in learning protocols in order to optimize visual perceptual learning? 

Such questions move across distinct timescales within the human life 
span. At present, there have been relatively few studies, and many of these 
questions remain open. Further research in this area may suggest important 
extensions or elaborations to existing models of learning. 


10.3 Learning in other Sensory Modalities 


Although our focus in this book is on learning in vision, perceptual learning 
occurs widely across all sensory modalities, including hearing, touch, taste, 
and smell. It may also be multisensory. In what follows, we highlight some 
examples of perceptual learning in these different modalities with an eye 
toward identifying correspondence between principles and findings. Our 
purpose is to cross-fertilize methods and models and to extract common 
principles and conclusions over the different domains. Auditory learning in 


humans has perhaps the most extensive literature of the nonvisual 
modalities. It also has the most parallels to visual perceptual learning, so 
our analysis begins there. 


10.3.1 Auditory Perceptual Learning 

Just as in the visual domain, perceptual learning occurs for many auditory 
stimuli and tasks. It occurs for features of simple stimuli; for intermediate- 
level stimuli, such as synthesized sine-wave complexes; and for naturalistic 
stimuli, such as speech. Given the complexity of the auditory domain, 
learning in audition, especially in relation to speech, is a massive area of 
research, with a correspondingly extensive number of books and papers. 

In what follows, we sketch a sample of these findings. To parallel the 
organization of visual perceptual learning in chapters 2 and 3, we consider 
the evidence for auditory training effects in basic, mid-level, and high-level 
auditory stimuli and judgments. Next, we examine the specificity and 
transfer of these learning effects, including the different emphases on 
generalization that have been common in auditory learning. We then 
examine the mechanisms of learning, including experiments focused on 
measuring internal-noise reduction and the use of reweighting models 
analogous to models that we and others have developed in the visual 
domain. Finally, we consider reports of physiological changes as early as 
the primary auditory cortex (A1) as possible substrates for plasticity in 
auditory perceptual learning, where the evidence has suggested significant 
though task-dependent retuning. 


As in vision, perceptual learning occurs for many basic auditory judgments. 
It has been reported in judgments related to spectral properties such as 
frequency or harmonics; temporal properties such as duration of a sound or 
asynchrony between two sounds; and localization based on relative 
intensity or relative phase between signals to the two ears. In the relevant 
experiments, these judgments have generally required that the observer 
discriminate between stimuli presented in different temporal intervals. In a 
typical example, an observer might be asked to judge which interval 
contained the higher-frequency tone or which of three tones in sequential 
intervals was different from the two others. Indeed, two-interval and three- 
interval discrimination tasks using very brief auditory stimuli have been 


among the most commonly used in audition and therefore, naturally, also in 
auditory perceptual learning. 

One significant early study used a frequency-discrimination task. 
Researchers presented tone pairs in each of two intervals and asked 
observers to choose the interval that contained the tone pair in which the 
higher-frequency tone was in the second position. The relative 
discrimination-threshold difference was reduced substantially with practice 
(see figure 10.4), with substantial differences between a pretest and a 
posttest (the Af,/Af2 was about 0.4 for a 200 Hz standard tone, or a pretest 
threshold about 2.6 times that at posttest). Training with several different 
tone standards below 6,000 Hz also produced learning at 200 Hz, indicating 
some generalization (figure 10.5). Other studies have shown similar 
learning effects. Difference thresholds improved by more than 50% after 
training with standard tones of 5 Hz and 8 Hz in a three-interval task®° and 
1,000 Hz in a two-interval task.°° The improvements in these basic tasks 
were sufficiently large that behaviorally they could be quite significant. As 
in visual perceptual learning, auditory learning occurred over many 
hundreds of trials, though early rapid learning has also sometimes been 
observed.” Indeed, one report even showed robust learned improvements 
from a pretest to a posttest in a three-interval paradigm where observers 
picked the odd frequency even when all tones were essentially identical 
during practice—perhaps because something was being learned about the 
standard tone.°2 
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Figure 10.4 

Examples of auditory perceptual learning for (a) auditory pitch frequency discrimination thresholds 
(normalized to 1 at block 2) and (b) for temporal-interval or duration discrimination. Redrawn from 
data in Demany,® figure 1, and Wright et al.,°° figure 2b, with permission. 
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Figure 10.5 


Generalizability (a) and specificity (b) of learning in auditory frequency discrimination. After 
Demany,® figure 3, and Irvine et al.,®° figure 2c. 


Learning can also focus on temporal features, including training of 
temporal-interval discrimination, sometimes called “auditory interval 
discrimination.” In temporal-interval tasks, one interval contains a tone of a 
standard duration t; the other contains a tone that is slightly longer (or 
shorter), or t + At. and the observer chooses the interval with the longer (or 
shorter) sound. Training auditory interval discrimination similarly reduced 
interval thresholds by 50% or more, as shown for a 100 ms standard 
interval and a 1 kHz (1,000 Hz) tone (figure 10.4).°3 

Learning has also been reported in tasks requiring the localization of 
sounds in space. This can be based on intensity differences between the two 
ears (“interaural level differences”) or time differences between when the 
sounds are heard in the two ears (“interaural time differences”),94 95 
although learning has been reported to be more robust for level 
differences. Learning of other complex discriminations based on 
amplitude modulation of (usually sinusoidal) carrier tones has also been 
reported, though learning appeared to occur more slowly.°5 

Auditory perceptual learning has also been reported for mid-level tasks 
using stimuli that are more complex (but still less complex than speech). 
For example, identification of some emergent properties of tone complexes, 
such as the fundamental frequency, has in some cases been reported as 
susceptible to training. Here, researchers have distinguished between 
learning in different perceptual regimes: those in which the fundamental 
and the harmonics are in the same frequency channels in the cochlea or 
those in which they are not. If the fundamental and the harmonics were 


widely separated in early channels, the tasks were labeled “resolvable,” 
while if they shared early channels they were labeled “unresolvable.” 
Training was shown to improve difference thresholds for resolvable stimuli 
but to improve only weakly or not at all for stimuli requiring the 
discrimination of unresolvable harmonics.” 

The most widely studied cases of auditory perceptual learning for high- 
level tasks and stimuli have involved speech. Because of its obvious 
practical importance and its relevance to philosophical questions about the 
etiology of language in humans, speech recognition has long been among 
the most studied of auditory tasks. One set of learning research focused on 
improvements in identification of new or nonstandard forms of speech, such 
as phonetic contrasts in a foreign language, unknown accents or dialects, or 
degraded speech. Another set examined shifts in classification that are 
sensitive to local experience, as reviewed elsewhere.®® 

A few sample studies can stand in for the larger field, giving a flavor of 
cross-language speech training, with clear practical implications. Several 
experiments have trained phonetic contrasts that were typical of a second 
language but not used in the native language of the speaker. In one, the 
difficulty in discriminating the sounds /r/ and /l/ for native speakers of 
Japanese was measured along with different forms of training. Japanese 
speakers studying at an English-speaking university were trained on 
minimal word pairs with an /r/ and /I/ contrast in the initial position, the 
final position, and other varied contexts (e.g., light-right, collect-correct, 
real-rear). Training with tokens (samples) from several talkers led to 
reasonable generalization to new examples on a minimal-pairs test, 
although the learning effect itself was modest (only increasing performance 
from 80% correct to 86% correct), while training with tokens from a 
single talker generalized primarily to other words spoken by the same 
talker. These training effects may have been smaller than expected, 
reflecting the fact that the listeners already had significant training in 
English. Similar training of Japanese listeners untrained in English led to 
larger gains.'°! As in the visual domain, trained benefits were still available 
months later.!°' Training that improved speech production of /r/ and /l/ also 
seemed to have practical benefits.!°? Similar results were extended to other 
phonetic distinctions and to tonality in other language contrasts.'° Training 
on accented speech, measured by the transcription accuracy for sentences 


spoken by native talkers of another language (e.g., native Chinese hearing 
English) led to modest, perhaps 10%, improvements, which generalized to 
new speakers only if the training included several talkers.!°* Although some 
studies used significant amounts of practice, others have reported 
significant improvements even with exposures of only a few minutes.!°5 

In a separate subdomain, applicable in distinct operational contexts, 
training has been shown to improve the identification of speech in noise, 
compressed speech, and spectrally reduced speech. Spectrally reduced 
speech is of special interest because of its relationship to the signals used in 
cochlear implants, where performance with the implants often improves 
with experience.!°° In other examples, training in transcription of the last 
word in low- and high-predictability sentences or identification of the 
gender of the talker in auditory noise were reported as modestly improved 
in posttraining performance.! Experience was also shown to improve the 
discrimination of simplified (spectrally reduced) natural environmental 
sounds (e.g., mechanical, aerodynamic, or bodily sounds) and spectrally 
reduced speech, which are challenging for individuals with cochlear 
implants.!°’ Furthermore, special training improved the perception of 
“noise-vocoded” speech, a form of sound transformation used in some 
cochlear implants that translates the energy in a spoken sentence into a 
corresponding amplitude profile pattern on an auditory noise carrier. In this 
case, learning seemed to require top-down knowledge of the content of the 
sentences during training.!% 


As in visual perceptual learning, the specificity and generalizability of 
auditory perceptual learning may diagnose the mechanisms involved. 
Training on auditory tasks often yields some mixture of specificity and 
transfer (generalization), as summarized in a recent review.!° Without 
diving into details, this process seems to parallel the mixture of specificity 
and generalizability found in the training of visual tasks, though the relative 
prominence of specificity and transfer does seem to differ in the two 
modalities. 

A few examples will make the comparison with vision more concrete. 
Frequency-discrimination training, for example, often showed relatively 
high generalizability over training frequencies, although there was also 
some residual specificity even for similar training frequencies. One study 


(figure 10.5a) measured improvements in frequency discrimination in a 
two-interval four-tone task for a 200 Hz standard following training at 
different standard frequencies and found substantial and similar benefits 
from training at 200 Hz, 360 Hz, and even 2,600 Hz but significantly less 
from training at 6,000 Hz.®* In other examples, training on either 5 Hz or 8 
Hz in an odd-tone three-interval paradigm showed larger performance 
improvements when the training stimuli matched the posttest, although 
cross training was also substantial (figure 10.5b);®9 findings in other studies 
were similar." 1 

Frequency-discrimination training has often been reported to generalize 
substantially across ears! 1 but also to be at least partially specific to the 
training duration." In the case of temporal-interval discrimination, training 
benefits have also tended to generalize over some orthogonal dimensions 
such as tone frequency but not to other interval durations.® 109. 112 Training 
at a 100 ms base duration, for example, generalized from a 1 kHz to a 4 
kHz carrier but not to durations of 50 ms or 200 ms.” In a curious 
phenomenon, temporal-interval discrimination has sometimes even been 
shown to transfer from the auditory domain to other sensory domains.!° 
Intermixing training on different temporal standards can be used to promote 
more generalization if learning occurs despite the uncertainty or roving 
inherent in using different standards.!” 

Several tentative conclusions can be drawn from these observations. 
Both visual and auditory perceptual learning have resulted in a combination 
of specificity and generalizability of that learning. If one were to focus on 
differences, it might be speculated that generalizability is more 
characteristic in the auditory domain, while visual learning tends to be more 
specific, a difference for which there may be procedural as well as 
structural reasons. Many of the auditory assessments, for example, used 
designs that interposed training between a pretest and a posttest, including 
cases in which the tasks showed relatively rapid initial learning. (Controlled 
analyses have argued that this rapid auditory learning represents perceptual 
rather than procedural leaming.°') If a task does have a rapid-learning 
component, then improvements from a pretest to a posttest might have 
occurred even without intervening training, thus contributing to potential 
overestimation of generalization in some studies (alternative design 
approaches to measuring specificity appear in section 3.8 of chapter 3). 


Despite these possible differences between modalities, and the corollary 
distinctions regarding task procedures, it should be emphasized that the 
primary theoretical and methodological issues of learning show broad 
parallels across the visual and auditory domains. In addition to such 
homologies, auditory learning exhibits further phenomena that have been 
observed in the visual domain, including stimulus uncertainty and roving 
effects. 

In one study, frequency discrimination was easily learned when training 
with a fixed standard tone, but when the standard tone was varied modestly 
or roved, the listener learned much more slowly. As with the visual analog, 
learning was released for widely separated standards in the case of better 
listeners.°° Training with roved standards also led to somewhat more 
transfer, while training with a single standard tone led to more specificity, 
and roving of the standard damaged both learning and transfer in poor 
listeners. 

Another recent paper reviewed the now considerable literature on target 
uncertainty and roving on perceptual learning of speech and of nonspeech 
sounds. These findings in auditory tasks are very similar to those in visual 
tasks. In the case of roving and visual training, reweighting models have 
been developed to account for quite similar results of roving experiments in 
vision (see chapter 8). Indeed, this might inspire homologous models of 
transfer in auditory perceptual learning (though this would of course require 
an appropriate representation module and decision structure for the relevant 
auditory tasks). 

Alongside these functional similarities, vision and audition seem to share 
similar mechanisms for learning, with recent analyses of auditory learning 
using external-noise manipulations and models that closely parallel the 
external-noise manipulations and the perceptual template model developed 
for vision (see chapter 4). In fact, the use of external noise and noise 
carriers has a much longer history in the study of audition than in vision,'4 
with the use of external noise to specify observer models first originating in 
the auditory domain.!'© All these methods were designed to model the 
observer, especially with respect to limitations resulting from internal and 
external noises, though using external-noise methods to understand the 
mechanisms of observer change (e.g., resulting from attention or learning) 
were first developed in visual applications. 


As in the visual domain, the analysis of noise can also be related to 
physiological responses. Physiological studies have analyzed sources of 
internal noise (sometimes called intrinsic noise) in the ascending processing 
pathways of the auditory system, including stochastic processes in the 
transduction at the hair cells, neural encoding and transmission in the 
periphery, and more central noise; other studies have also focused on top- 
down processes that may alter neural responses or even the muscle 
engagement in the ear. A recent paper that reviewed some of these data!!® 
focused on the potential role of internal noise in particular as a limiting 
factor in auditory performance. This was concretely illustrated in an 
experiment showing that the listener’s selection of one of three intervals as 
the loudest when all three intervals played identical stimuli (without 
external noise) was directly related to fluctuations in the EEG responses in 
the three intervals.!"” 

In the external-noise studies, like those in vision, perceptual learning has 
often been shown to improve performance both for stimuli with external 
noise and for those without it (in external and internal noise regimes, 
respectively). In one study, for example, listeners’ ability to discriminate a 
tone followed by a backward noise mask from a noise mask alone improved 
with training in a variety of tasks.!!8 Performance also improved in the 
absence of external noise. Another study, using a different form of external 
noise, showed that training improved frequency discrimination when 
listeners chose which of two intervals had the highest tone. (In this 
experiment, external noise was manipulated by selecting frequencies in 
different trials from two frequency distributions with different levels of 
overlap.) Using a model of the observer, the study’s authors concluded that 
learning in these tasks corresponded with decreases in internal noise. In our 
analysis of the mechanisms of (visual) learning, this would be labeled 
stimulus enhancement (internal-additive-noise reduction) in the perceptual 
template model (see chapter 4). Different kinds of studies would be required 
to reveal the precise mechanism of external-noise exclusion in auditory 
learning. Because of this, the association of learning with internal-noise 
reduction should be seen only as documenting one mechanism, not ruling 
out the other. 

Several other studies in auditory learning were directly inspired by the 
transfer asymmetries that were observed in visual learning. One 


analogous auditory study found asymmetric transfer of training between 
auditory frequency discrimination of short and long tones:!*! short-tone 
training transferred to long-tone discrimination but not the reverse. The 
theoretical interpretation of these results was that long-tone training 
promoted averaging over internal noise during the long duration of the tone, 
a strategy unavailable for short tones, while short-tone training reduced 
phase-locked internal noise that could be used to improve both conditions. 
In short, the results in auditory learning were analogous to those of visual 
perceptual learning in zero or high noise, with explanations that are adapted 
to the nature of the stimuli and the task. 

All this collected evidence has led several researchers to propose a 
reweighting model for perceptual learning in audition (figure 10.6). This 
model is analogous to the reweighting models of perceptual learning in 
vision and has been tested with analogous experiments.!!® 122. 123 In this 
model, the stimulus combines an auditory signal and external auditory 
noise; the input is analyzed by a set of auditory channels that code for task- 
relevant features of the stimuli, to which internal noise is added; and then 
the resulting activities in these channels are weighted and combined with 
decision noise, and the decision drives the behavioral response. Finally, 
learning may alter the weights of the model (or the priors), proceeding from 
a general framework that is essentially isomorphic to visual observer 
models (see figure 6.5). 
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An outline model of auditory decision making and perceptual learning analogous to reweighting 
models of visual perceptual learning.” 123 After Amitay et al.,""° figure 1, with permission. 


Of course, the representation module—the auditory channel analysis— 
will be specialized for any given auditory task. In the detection of tones, for 
instance, the channels would likely be a bank of auditory band-pass filters 
tuned to different frequency bands from high to low (base to apex of the 
cochlea), as in classic models of cochlear transduction.!24 For interval 
detection, the channels would likely be tuned to different temporal periods 
or counts. The associated experimental studies of these models examined 
learning of frequency discrimination only in the absence of external noise, 
following from the inference that “neural-network simulations ... suggested 


that noise reduction was achieved through reweighting the frequency 
specific channels affecting early sensory representations ... consistent with 
conclusions from learning of visual tasks” (p. 71).""° In addition, attention to 
an ear! or a frequency range!*° may also influence performance, possibly 
by enhancing the responses to the attended auditory inputs (see chapter 9). 
Here, too, had this model been tested with experiments that manipulated 
external noise, we expect that external noise exclusion would have also 
been improved by training. 


Investigations of auditory learning using physiological measures of 
plasticity in the auditory cortex also have a long history in studies in rats, 
cats, and other animals. A few studies have used EEGs or fMRIs to 
examine auditory perceptual learning in humans. We consider only a few 
representative findings from animal studies here and provide a more 
complete review of the work in humans. To give an overview in advance, 
during active task performance, researchers have observed posttraining 
changes in auditory sensory responses, especially when using brain imaging 
in humans. This is similar to the visual domain, where the strongest effects 
of learning in the visual cortex were also found under active task conditions 
(see chapter 5); however, changes in the responses of A1 neurons (primary 
auditory cortex) seem to occur more widely than plastic changes in V1. 

Let’s begin with a sampling of some classic reports. Many of the first 
demonstrations of plasticity in the early sensory cortices were from auditory 
studies in rodents showing that training either increased or decreased the 
firing probability of neurons or produced a shift in the best frequency of 
neurons toward a reinforced frequency.!272° One influential study 
documented changes in the cortical area representing trained frequencies in 
the primary auditory cortex of adult owl monkeys and showed that these 
changes correlated with behavioral performance in a_ frequency 
discrimination task.'°° In this experiment’s training task, a series of up to 12 
tone pairs were presented on each trial, and the monkey detected the pair in 
which there was a small frequency difference from the standard tone. 
Training reduced the threshold frequency increment (A f/f) from about 8% 
to less than 2% for some monkeys, and the false alarm rate changed 
somewhat (< 15%), while the slope of the psychometric function increased, 
corresponding with modest increases in d’. 


The primary auditory cortex (A1) is organized in a tonotopic map in 
which different “bands” are sensitive to different auditory frequencies, and 
such maps have been an especially fertile index for assessing representation 
change resulting from learning in animals. In most studies, such as the one 
just described, training produced alterations in the tonotopic regions 
sensitive to the trained frequency measured during passive listening under 
anesthesia, and the relationship to frequency-discrimination thresholds was 
evaluated, as summarized in a recent review.'*! In a study that varied both 
the intensity and the frequency of stimuli, training frequency judgments led 
to expanded representations of trained frequencies without altering the 
coding for sound intensity, while training intensity discrimination altered 
the responses tuned to the trained intensity range without changing 
frequency coding, compared to untrained controls (see figure 10.7).!°2 The 
changes in the cortical representation were then correlated with the amount 
of perceptual learning. This study concluded that plastic changes in the 
auditory cortex were driven top-down by the task-relevant dimension of 
judgment, resulting in a change to only those codes most relevant to a task 
(see chapter 9 for a discussion of related top-down effects in vision). 
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Plastic changes in tonotopic frequency maps in the primary auditory cortex A1 and secondary 
auditory cortex (SRAF) in rats. Increased representation of trained frequencies near 4 kHz is seen 
only in animals trained in a frequency task, even though the stimuli were heard in an intensity task. 
After Polley, Steinberg, and Merzenich, figures 3a, b. Copyright (2006) Polley, Steinberg, and 
Merzenich. 


On the other hand, a separate study found that perceptual learning of 
frequency discrimination occurred without changes in the maps in A1 in 
anesthetized cats,'°? suggesting that behavioral improvements may also 
occur in the absence of persistent changes that early in the auditory cortex. 
These authors speculated that the correlation of changed maps in A1 with 
improved behavioral performance will likely depend on the task,'*° (though 
there may also be other explanations).'** These mixed results concerning the 
engagement of A1 plasticity in learning seem also to parallel the mixed 
results of the impact of learning on V1 (see chapter 5). 

One provocative claim is that cortical plasticity observed during early 
stages of auditory learning is subject to “renormalization” later in 
learning." This gives a name to the findings that the physiological changes 
in responses that emerged early in training disappeared later—returning to 
their pretraining characteristics—while the learning remained. There are 
several relevant studies that support this idea. One found induced plasticity 
in the tonotopic map using neural stimulation (of the cholinergic nucleus 
basalis) without a training task, with changes that were correlated with 
improvements in performance; however, the map returned to earlier patterns 
over several weeks, while the behavioral benefits of the stimulation 
remained. Another contradictory study found that tonotopic map changes 
induced by microstimulation without a training task failed to correlate with 
behavioral performance. !°° 

The conclusion to draw might be that while representation modification 
in the early auditory cortex can occur, it is neither necessary nor sufficient 
to explain improved perceptual performance. This view was detailed in a 
review paper citing mixed effects of training on plasticity in A1 in animals, 
which concluded that “the general relevance of increased map 
representations for improved [performance] remains unclear”! (p. 471). 
Similar findings and statements appear in early influential studies of the 
relationship between motor maps altered by vibrotactile training.'*° Such a 
view seems also to be consistent with the conclusions drawn from reviews 
of brain imaging studies of auditory learning,'°° where responses to trained 
stimuli in the auditory cortex have shown increases in some studies and 
decreases in others. For example, one study of standard and oddball 
discrimination with positron-emission tomography (PET) showed higher 
activity in the auditory cortex following training,'“° while another fMRI 


study showed reduced responses over the auditory cortex after training.'*! 
Again, such mixed brain imaging results parallel similarly mixed results 
found in visual perceptual learning (see chapter 5). Apparently, the 
engagement of plasticity in early auditory cortical responses in learning 
may depend on the nature of the task, the phase of training in which the 
responses are measured, or even the species being trained.® 142 

Our purpose here is not to claim only uniformity across domains but 
rather to suggest that analyses linking physiology to behavior in any given 
study might be given context and perspective by related analyses in other 
modalities. Such analyses of the relationships between cortical changes and 
the corresponding behavioral changes resulting from perceptual learning in 
audition have often relied on correlation, while recent physiological studies 
of visual learning have increasingly used population response models or 
machine-leaming decoders to relate physiology to behavioral choice. These 
model-based approaches may provide better estimates of this relationship in 
single-cell recording, multicellular recording, EEG, or fMRI to provide 
more substantial accounts of the behavioral improvements in performance 
resulting from learning. Alternatively, regardless of the sophistication of the 
methods used, it may also be that changes in the first cortical 
representations are only weakly or modestly predictive of the improvement, 
suggesting changes elsewhere in the brain network. (For example, changes 
in cortical responses early in learning might reflect top-down effects of 
attention, which subsequently disappear as attention is less necessary to 
performance after training.) 

As we have seen, the parallels between auditory and visual perceptual 
learning are remarkable. Although the details of learning in each modality 
are unique, the overall similarities are substantial (see table 10.2). Both 
domains express learning of low-level features, mid-level patterns, and 
higher-level natural stimuli. Both modalities have likewise shown partial 
specificity and partial transfer of training (although auditory perceptual 
learning may show more generalization than in visual tasks). Both are 
susceptible to disruption of learning by stimulus roving or uncertainty. Both 
associate learning with reductions of the effective impacts of internal and/or 
external noise. Both showed some changes in sensory representations 
(although changes in A1 may be stronger than in V1). 


Table 10.2 

Empirical phenomena in both auditory and visual perceptual learning 
Perceptual learning at low, intermediate, and high levels 

Partial specificity and partial transfer 

Reductions in learning resulting from stimulus roving or uncertainty 
Improved limiting internal and external noise and observer model mechanisms 
Plasticity in the sensory cortices and top-down modulation 


It seems likely that the differences between the two modalities, when 
they do occur, reflect intrinsic differences, either quantitative or qualitative, 
in the respective representations and processes of each. Yet it is also the 
case that the commonly used experimental tasks and techniques often differ 
and that such methodological differences may in fact produce the observed 
differences in results. What is clear regardless is that the two domains 
overwhelmingly share a number of principles and phenomena of perceptual 
learning. For this reason, increased interchange of techniques and models 
has the potential to enrich both domains of study. 


10.3.2 Tactile Perceptual Learning 

Another modality demonstrating learning and plasticity is touch. Sometimes 
called tactile or somatosensory learning, this domain was famously studied 
early in the history of psychology by using two-point discrimination 
tasks.! Somatosensory plasticity in animals was also among the earliest 
reported, and there is a correspondingly large amount of literature on 
somatosensory organization and its sensitivity to experience in animals. We 
touch on a few classic studies here, while focusing our analysis on the 
smaller number of studies focused on tactile discrimination in humans. In 
many ways, the results in human tactile learning parallel results found in 
vision and audition, and can be categorized correspondingly. Unlike the 
research in other modalities, however, the research on learning in humans 
has focused largely on the topography of generalization. 

Let us first broach the extensive literature on the topographic 
representation of tactile stimuli in the cortex in animals, as well as the 
generalization of learning. Some of the earliest evidence of learned 
plasticity involved training of whisker sensations in rats. Pressure on the 
whiskers in this species is reflected in responses in a topographically 


organized representation in the primary somatosensory cortex, known as the 
whisker cortex (or the “barrel cortex”), with regions organized similarly to 
cortical columns in other modalities. These representations seemed to 
underlie generalization gradients in learning as a function of whisker 
position.!** 14 The topographic organization and brain regions involved in 
any given task have also been found to depend on the particular form of 
tactile discrimination being tested.!4° 

One of the first highly cited studies of the impact of experience in 
primates focused on plasticity of the hand representation in owl monkeys.!*® 
Topographical organization in an early somatosensory cortical area (area 
3b) changed after the animal was trained to discriminate differences in 
tactile vibration frequency delivered to one finger (e.g., differences in a 
rapid pattern of pressure relative to a 20 Hz standard). Behavioral 
discrimination improved over many sessions, ending with thresholds of 
about 2.3 Hz in the trained finger compared with about 4.35 Hz in the 
adjacent finger and 6 Hz or more elsewhere. The neural response maps in 
the somatosensory cortex were also changed in several ways. Trained maps 
were more complex; representations for the trained skin location on the 
trained finger were 1.5-3 times larger in the cortical area compared to 
controls (although the total cortical region representing that finger was not 
larger); and receptive fields for neurons representing the trained region of 
the trained finger sometimes extended to the representations for the 
adjacent finger. Curiously, though, while training improved performance 
and changed cortical maps, the changes in the two were not highly 
correlated. Furthermore, the results suggested that if representation for a 
small part of the trained finger were traded off with representation for other 
parts of that finger (if this affects behavior), then these other regions should 
be disadvantaged, and any retuning may be transient. (Frequency 
discrimination is coded in the early somatosensory cortex, unlike some 
other vibrotactile tasks.) 

Investigations of tactile learning in humans have emphasized patterns of 
generalization following training, with implications for the localization of 
plasticity. One classic study examined generalization across fingers after 
learning in three forms of tactile discrimination: vibration frequency, 
punctate pressure, and roughness.'*” In each regime, observers judged a 
stimulus as higher or lower along the task-relevant dimension (e.g., higher 


or lower frequency, pressure, or roughness). Starting with performance just 
above chance (62%-—65% correct), observers were trained until they met a 
performance criterion (80%-—85% correct). Learning was generally rapid, 
with training for hundreds, not thousands, of trials. The patterns of 
generalization differed, however: frequency discrimination was specific to 
the trained finger; punctate pressure discrimination generalized to the 
adjacent finger and partially to the corresponding fingers of the untrained 
hand; and roughness discrimination generalized to the adjacent finger, 
partially to the other fingers of the same hand, and almost completely to the 
homologous fingers of the untrained hand. Relating these results to known 
physiology led to two inferences. First, frequency discrimination seemed to 
use representations in the early somatosensory cortex, where almost all cells 
are sensitive to a single finger. Second, punctate pressure or roughness 
discrimination instead seemed to rely on information coded in the 
secondary somatosensory cortex, where receptive fields are often sensitive 
to more than one adjacent finger and have projections to the corresponding 
cortical region of the opposite hand. (These correspond to Brodman area 3b 
and area IJ; for details, see the review in Harris, Harris, and Diamond.) 

As a result of this study and others, the dominant view has been that 
training changes the topological representations in the somatosensory 
cortex. An alternative view, however, and one that we favor, is that learning 
improved readout (reweighting) from these representations, or the top-down 
task reweighting temporarily altered these topological representations. This 
seems especially plausible given the relatively short duration of the training 
and the possibly transitory nature of the topological changes. 

Related patterns of generalization were found after learning coarse 
tactile orientation discrimination at different spatial scales.'4° In this study, 
observers were trained with a set of brass domes embossed with horizontal 
or vertical line gratings of different scales (line widths and spacing), often 
used in testing the blind. Blindfolded seeing subjects were trained to 
discriminate using one index finger, and pre- and posttraining thresholds 
were measured for the trained (T), adjacent (A), and corresponding 
homologous (H) and other (O) fingers of the other hand. As with pressure 
and roughness in the previous experiment, learning to discriminate spatial 
orientation at different scales generalized to the adjacent and homologous 
fingers. The common interpretation of these results, again, is that learning 


reflects changed cortical representations; contrary to this, we suggest that 
the data are also compatible with learned readout (reweighting) of 
information from those regions. 

Consistent with the reweighting explanations, brain imaging of humans 
using fMRI has primarily found response changes in higher brain regions 
following training; as indicated, for example, in a tactile acuity task 
analogous to a three-point Vernier task in which behavioral thresholds 
changed from about 1.2 mm to less than 0.2 mm of offset.!49 Increased brain 
activations after training were found in the pre-supplementary motor area 
(pre-SMA), which is associated with the decision network, but not in the 
somatosensory cortices. The weights in a connectivity analysis from the 
somatosensory cortex and the frontal eye fields into decision regions also 
changed. The authors concluded that learning occurred through reweighting 
of perceptual readout from the (unchanged) sensory response cortices. 
(Note, however, that stimuli in the pre- and posttraining imaging sessions 
were chosen to approximately equate behavioral accuracy, a practice also 
used in some visual learning fMRI studies, with arguable advantages; see 
chapter 5.) 

From these studies, several key points emerge. The early studies of 
tactile learning in animals reported changes in the somatosensory cortices 
that altered the topological representations, although the relationship 
between these changes and the behavior varied. Studies in humans reported 
different patterns of behavioral generalization within and between digits, 
which makes sense when mapped onto known properties of representations 
in the secondary somatosensory cortices. Only in vibrotactile frequency 
discrimination were learning effects limited to the trained finger, consistent 
with properties of the primary somatosensory cortex. The human fMRI 
study also found that learning was largely associated with changes in 
activation in decision areas that seemed related to changes in connectivity 
from the somatosensory cortex to decision. While the human behavioral 
studies might be consistent either with learned changes in the 
somatosensory cortices or with reweighting of evidence from these 
representations to decision, this fMRI study favored the latter. Obviously, 
more work will be required to draw definitive conclusions. 

What is again clear is that there are many significant parallels between 
learning in the tactile domain and visual perceptual learning. The shared 


phenomena are striking, and methodological interchange promises to cross- 
fertilize the field. To our knowledge, for example, neither uncertainty 
manipulations nor external-noise manipulations have been carried out for 
the tactile domain. Likewise, models and methods that are more 
sophisticated, including connectivity analyses in fMRI, could be used to 
quantify how brain activation (or cellular responses in animals) accounts for 
behavior in tactile learning. Interdisciplinary dialogue could be beneficial. It 
is significant that the early physiological reports about the impact of 
learning had been carried out in the tactile domain, and only later were 
pursued in the visual domain. Just as the subsequent study of visual and 
auditory learning had much to glean from the early study of touch, that 
might also work in reverse. 


10.3.3 Perceptual Learning in Taste and Odor 

Taste and odor (olfaction) also express strong forms of plasticity. The 
receptors in both systems are sensitive to the molecular structure of 
chemicals, with both highly responsive to food. Each modality operates 
both separately and together (although many argue that a huge part of what 
we think of as taste is actually mediated by smell). 

The sensory systems corresponding to taste and odor have been studied 
extensively, especially in rodents.'5°-!%? Indeed, the physiology of both taste 
and odor in animals is associated with a vast body of literature that can be 
pointed to only briefly here. In humans, by contrast, there are only a few 
studies that consider learned improvements in the discrimination or 
detection of tastes or odors. As in previous modalities, these human studies 
will be the focus of our review. 

Taste perception is key to food selection and the identification of toxic 
substances. Current doctrine says that mammals sense four basic kinds of 
tastes: salty, sour, sweet, and bitter (along with umami, a savory sensation 
related to glutamate). This domain reflects the sensing of differences in 
specific protein binding and ion specification in different taste receptors.'5° 
These sensory encodings are then represented in the primary olfactory and 
gustatory cortex and further processed in higher cortical regions. Taste and 
smell also converge and interact in privileged ways, each altering the 
perception of the other,54+!57 possibly through interactions coded in the 
orbital frontal cortex (OFC).'°° 


Experience substantially affects taste judgments. There are many 
examples to choose from. A series of taste tests, for example, has been 
shown to improve the discrimination of amounts of glucose in subsets of 
glucose tasters.'°° Concentration thresholds for detection of monosodium 
glutamate (MSG) are known to be affected by both recent and long-term 
experience. (Interestingly, thresholds in American and European tasters 
were lower after 10 days of exposure to dietary MSG while threshold 
detection in Japanese tasters with long-term cultural exposure were even 
lower, and these short-term exposure effects disappeared when an MSG diet 
was discontinued.!59 160) Experience has also been shown to alter the 
detection of many other chemical substances, even very common ones, such 
as sugar.'*! 162 In one study, different chemicals that were tested repeatedly 
Over many sessions required systematically lower concentrations in order to 
be judged as isointense with a standard, with the corresponding sensitivity 
functions appearing similar to learning curves in other sensory modalities. 
Correspondingly, increases in rated intensity were correlated with increased 
activation over sensory cortices as measured in f{MRI.!° 

In each of these examples, taste perception was affected by experience. 
While some cases have been interpreted as a form of sensitization (because 
lower quantities were required for perception), others seem to reflect more 
traditional forms of learning. Unlike other forms of perceptual learning, 
however, these changes often show a rapid return to baseline sensitivity, 
standing in clear contrast to the long-lived persistence of perceptual 
learning in vision, audition, and touch. 

Training and experience have also been shown to be important to the 
discrimination of more complex and everyday substances such as beers or 
wines, especially in so-called multisip protocols. (Although presented as 
studies in taste, odor often contributes to identification of food and drink, 
and the same studies are also sometimes cited in reviews of olfactory 
perceptual learning.) One early experiment contrasted the impact of 
different training protocols on the discrimination of two wine samples.!® In 
this study, experience was reported to sometimes improve judgments of 
whether two wine samples were the same or different for certain wines, 
though less so for others; meanwhile, other forms of training seemed to 
have only small effects. In another study, beer novices received either 
tasting experience, instruction in labeling (beer tasters, like wine tasters, 


have developed a system of description and classification), or both.!®: 166 
Training in any condition that exposed observers to the taste of the beers 
increased the similarity ratings and matching identification for identical 
beer samples; a related study showed increases in same/different 
discrimination after training with four white wines.'*’ Although training 
effects in these experiments were mixed, especially for complex tastes, 
there were also many examples in which experience did improve 
discrimination. 


Following principles similar to those in taste, olfactory sensations, or 
smells, occur when the odorant molecules of a volatile substance bind to 
receptors in the olfactory epithelium of the nasal cavity. Activity in these 
receptors is passed to the glomeruli and mitral cells of the olfactory bulb 
and then onward for further processing in the olfactory cortex and other 
areas.'68 Outputs from the olfactory bulb synapse on several regions, 
including the piriform cortex, which codes odors, and the amygdala and 
entorhinal cortex, which are related to affect and memory. The chemical 
structure of the odorant is encoded in the anterior piriform cortex, while the 
posterior piriform cortex is thought to be more involved in categorizing and 
discriminating odors. Information from these areas is then projected to the 
orbitofrontal cortex, which acts as the representational basis for the more 
complex perceptions of odor and in multisensory integration. (A second 
auxiliary olfactory reception system specialized to detect pheromones is 
thought to possibly still function in humans.)!° 

In one classic view, olfaction directly codes the chemical structure of 
odorants.!” An alternative view is that the initial chemical coding of 
odorants is “not behaviorally/consciously accessible, but rather is a first 
necessary stage for subsequent cortical synthetic processing which in turn 
drives olfactory behavior’ in which complex ensembles of chemical 
features are synthesized into odor “objects” and encoded in the piriform 
cortex based on experience.!® This view is supported by the relative 
inability to recognize or discriminate individual components in a mixture of 
more than two odorants—even though almost all real odors are complex 
chemical combinations.'®: 11 (This seems to correspond exactly with the 
case of the experience-based creation of new neural representations for 
compound objects discussed in chapter 2.) 


Familiarity with component odors has been shown to increase the ability 
to discriminate odor mixtures.'” In one study, observers were trained to 
label seven unfamiliar intensity-matched odorants and then tested for 
same/different discrimination between two sniffs separated by a delay. 
Training on labels and to a lesser degree “profiling” (operationalized as 
rating odorants on a series of adjectives) improved same/different 
discrimination compared with learning to label another set of odorants or no 
training. Even mere exposure can change detection based on the complex 
percepts. In one study, just three familiarization exposures on different days 
more than doubled the discrimination (d' of about 4 compared to 1.6) and 
also altered the perceived similarity of odorants.'”? Another study, using 
pheromones, showed that exposure to pemenone reduced the threshold for 
androstenone in many observers, including some with very poor initial 
detection of this chemical. 174 175 

A few imaging investigations have demonstrated effects of experience 
with odor on the cortical responses in humans. One fMRI study investigated 
behavioral intensity thresholds following exposure to an odorant and 
associated fMRI activity in the piriform cortex (thought to reflect odor 
quality and structure) and orbitofrontal cortex (thought to express 
perception of learned odors).!”! See figure 10.8 for some of the data. During 
a several-minute exposure to a target odorant, intensity ratings declined 
approximately exponentially. This exposure enhanced the fMRI response to 
a quality-related odorant but not to a functionally similar odorant from a 
different functional group or an unrelated odorant. In contrast, signals were 
enhanced in the left olfactory orbitofrontal cortex for both related odorants. 
Only the changes in fMRI signals in the orbitofrontal cortex correlated with 
discrimination or with the change between pre-exposure and postexposure 
ratings of similarity. These effects of exposure were classified as perceptual 
learning rather than habituation because they were still visible 24 hours 
after exposure. The authors concluded that “the magnitude of learning- 
induced activation in OFC directly predicted the degree of perceptual 
enhancement on the similarity judgment task, ... suggesting a critical role 
of the olfactory OFC in perceptual learning”! (p. 1103). 
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Exposure to an odor affects behavior and brain activity. (a) Perceived intensity ratings decreased 
during a several-minute exposure to an odor, while activity in the (b) piriform cortex and (c) 
orbitofrontal cortex also declined. Response changes in the orbitofrontal cortex were correlated with 
changes in behavior and rated discriminability of stimuli. From Li et al.,!” parts of figures 3 and 5, 
with permission. 


This fMRI study supports the idea that odor perception reflects learned 
experience-dependent codes for odor objects in higher levels of cortex.!® 
While not ruling out some experience-dependent changes in the lower-level 
representations coding the chemical properties of the stimuli, the results 
highlight the role of learning in creating responses in the higher cortex that 
are the basis of complex odor percepts and promote the ability to 
differentiate between similar odors. It seems that neural representations of 
odors are a dynamic product of lower-level coding in olfactory bulb and 
higher-level cortical inputs regulated by learning and experience.!7! 

After the early cortical areas encode taste and odor approximately 
independently, the information streams from the two modalities converge in 
the orbitofrontal cortex to act jointly on neurons.. 178 These convergent 
inputs influence the representations of odors'** and flavors.!°* In olfactory 
learning, only a few trials that pair a taste with an odor have been shown to 
change perception. For example, pairing sucrose with a tasteless odorant 
such as lychee increased ratings of sweetness.'°> In another example, pairing 
an odor and flavor caused the odor to be rated as sweeter if it was paired 
with sucrose and sourer if it was paired with citric acid.154 155 Although the 
influence of pairing a taste with an odor does not seem to depend on 
conscious awareness, the cross-influences were reduced or inhibited when 
attention to separate elements was required, emphasizing the potential role 
of top-down influences in perception.’ Using fMRI and other imaging 
methods, a number of brain regions were discovered to jointly respond to 
both odor and taste, including the caudal orbitofrontal cortex, amygdala, 


and several other cortical areas.‘ Furthermore, the activation patterns in 
one part of the orbitofrontal cortex were correlated with consonance 
(agreement) ratings for smell/taste combinations and for rated pleasantness. 
Perhaps most striking, even pairing the stimulus with a visual image was 
shown to influence the responses to olfactory inputs.!”” 

As these studies demonstrate, the perceptions of taste and odor, as well 
as their interactions, reflect prior experience and are coded in a variety of 
brain regions. The same is true for the visual, auditory, and tactile 
modalities. In taste and smell, however, mere exposure, as well as training, 
contingency, and semantic labeling, have been shown to induce perceptual 
alterations. Although some changes in the low-level representations of the 
chemical components of these stimuli cannot be ruled out, the most 
important influences seem to be hedonic qualities, with the discriminability 
of tastes and odors driven by so-called synthetic representations upstream 
of stimulus registration. Exposure, behavioral training, or attention can in 
turn influence these higher-order codes. 


Perceptual learning of taste and smell in humans has properties consistent 
with several general learning principles. There are also unique differences 
from other modalities, however. Plasticity related to the lower-level 
representations seems to be quite rapid in some cases, occurring after 
relatively brief exposure or training periods, and in many cases may return 
to steady state relatively quickly—over the course of a few hours or a day 
or two. On the other hand, the experience-dependent perceptions of taste or 
odor objects at higher, synthetic levels, once learned, can be quite stable. 
Here, too, there are parallels. The development of codes for such objects or 
categories seems similar to the development of new representations for 
objects such as faces or objects in visual high-level perceptual learning, and 
while lower-level representations of the chemical properties of the stimuli 
may or may not change with experience, these more synthetic higher-order 
representations seem to dominate the conscious perceptions of humans. The 
higher-level representations can integrate information from odor and taste, 
and even visual and semantic cues in some cases, reflecting a higher-level 
convergence of multiple sources of information. The convergence or 
influence of multiple cues to these representations from more basic sensory 
evidence, itself influenced by top-down classifications, is yet another 


process that naturally emerges from reweighting. In these senses, the 
emergence of experience-dependent synthetic representations of complex 
sensory objects seems to dominate higher-level forms of sensitivity. The 
process by which these complex synthetic representations emerge seems 
more likely to reflect the creation of new representations to represent 
special combinations of features rather than simple selection of preexisting 
low-level representations (see chapter 2). 


10.3.4 Multisensory Perceptual Learning 

Perceptual learning always involves the interaction of brain networks, and 
some of these networks seem to be wired to incorporate information from 
multiple sensory modalities. A predator in the bush may be seen as well as 
heard. We taste and smell an orange simultaneously. Objects may be 
touched and seen at the same time. 

Multisensory processing, or the processing of multiple senses together, 
has been an active area of research in recent decades. This research has 
generally focused on the degree to which inputs in two (or more) sensory 
modalities interact to generate a behavioral response.” 19 In what follows, 
we focus on questions concerning the impact of training on these 
multisensory effects and, conversely, the effects of multisensory experience 
on perceptual learning. Does perceptual training change the interactions of 
cues in multiple modalities? Can we improve the learning in one modality 
by adding other sensory cues during training? Does training in one modality 
transfer to analogous judgments in another? Can we use trained judgments 
in one sensory modality to substitute for information that normally is 
processed in another? Despite the long-standing research on multisensory 
effects, certain of these questions are only now beginning to be explored. 

One idea in this research area has been that the interaction or integration 
of inputs from two sensory modalities depends on events occurring within a 
temporal window of integration. Auditory and visual stimuli, for example, 
would be bound together and perceived as part of the same audiovisual 
event if they occurred within close temporal proximity. In one study, 
perceptual learning significantly reduced the width of the integration 
window by about half (as measured by changes in the probability of judging 
an auditory tone and visual flash as simultaneous when the tone either led 
or followed the flash by some temporal lag).!®° In this case, perceptual 


learning led to more accurate labeling of lagged tones, while a control that 
merely exposed the stimuli did not affect the integration window. 

Perceptual learning can also alter how cross-sensory attention cues 
operate. In one experiment, irrelevant training with visually misaligned but 
simultaneous auditory and visual stimuli was shown to modify the spatial 
calibration of auditory precuing in visual discrimination.'*! Performance 
was measured in five spatial locations to the left or right of fixation. Before 
training, an auditory precue whose source was spatially colocated with the 
central position resulted in better performance in that location, but extensive 
training with misaligned visual and sound cues changed the natural 
associations and shifted the benefits of valid precuing to a proximal location 
rather than the location coincident with the sound (while leaving late 
inhibitory effects of the auditory cues unchanged). A related study found 
that task-irrelevant learning from cross-modal cuing of an auditory task also 
led to task-irrelevant learning of visual motion direction.!® 

This relationship also worked in reverse: cross-sensory Cues may speed 
perceptual learning.! For example, adding a congruent auditory motion 
cue during training improved learning in a low-coherence dot-motion 
detection task, even for tests of visual stimuli alone; meanwhile, 
incongruent auditory cues (created with different intensities in speakers to 
the right and left of the screen) did not affect learning.'** 185 These findings 
were interpreted as a form of multisensory learning, but the benefit accrued 
to visual motion discrimination even in the absence of an auditory stimulus, 
so it seems unlikely that a specifically multisensory representation was 
trained. Alternatively, the congruent auditory cue may provide additional 
information, such as feedback during learning that was only effective when 
it was congruent with the visual motion direction. 

Another line of research has focused on cross-modal transfer of training, 
which some have suggested may also reflect multimodal learning. In one 
study, separate groups of observers were trained in visual, auditory, or 
auditory and visual temporal-order judgments (TOJs), in which observers 
indicated which of two events (two auditory, two visual, or one of each) 
occurred first.!*° The threshold time separation between visual events was 
longer, but learning was faster, while the threshold separation between 
auditory events was much shorter, yet learning was slower. The only 
modest transfer was from visual training to an auditory and visual test 


condition (see figure 10.9). Similarly, training in auditory duration 
discrimination did not transfer to improved performance in visual duration 
discrimination.'®” By contrast, temporal-interval training or motor-interval 
training has been reported to transfer more generally,'®* 189 leading several 
researchers to conclude that more salient characteristics will be more likely 
to be generalized, and that timing of events may be one such salient aspect 
of real-world multisensory events.! An alternative interpretation, however, 
may simply be that training improves whatever is limiting performance, 
which for temporal properties are more limited for visual cues than for 
auditory ones. 


Modality Generalization 
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Figure 10.9 


Trained improvements in temporal-order judgments in visual, auditory, and auditory and visual 
training conditions, and the transfer to other modalities. The only transfer of learning is from visual 
training to auditory and visual temporal-order judgments. After Alais and Cass,'* figure 2. Creative 
Commons, copyright (2010) Alais and Cass. 


The insights here may help to guide possible practical applications of 
learning, such as sensory substitution devices, which create representational 
proxies for sound or touch, allowing the blind to “see” through audition, the 
deaf to “hear” through vision, and so on.!%. 19% Training with visual-to- 


auditory substitution devices that code visual pixels into auditory signals of 
frequency or frequency and time have found some success, as outlined in a 
recent review.!*? Sighted individuals were able to associate auditory-coded 
patterns with related visual patterns varying in position, orientation, or size 
with minimal training, while even more training produced benefits in 
interpreting familiar stimuli.!9? One idea this research suggests is that many 
important functions, such as object recognition or classification, occur in 
brain regions that predominantly receive inputs from one modality but 
either already receive or could be trained to receive inputs from others.!®° 193 
Indeed, one imaging study concluded that connections between inputs in the 
secondary modality and higher-level brain regions were strengthened during 
a training task.!%3 

In summary, there seem to be a number of situations in which the brain 
routinely integrates inputs from multiple modalities. Inputs are combined to 
understand speech (the movement of the speaker’s lips, facial and other 
gestures, and other cues).!%* Objects may be interpreted not only through 
sight but also through touch or hearing. The studies reviewed here used 
either multisensory stimuli or multisensory training protocols, leading to a 
common conclusion that perceptual learning often affected multisensory 
representations and/or their accessibility. It was difficult, however, to 
conclude definitively that this effect relied on truly multisensory processing 
or multisensory representations. There may be alternative explanations 
related to dual inputs to decision, associative learning, or secondary 
information such as feedback during learning. Notwithstanding these 
caveats, multisensory perceptual learning presents a fascinating research 
topic that deserves further investigation. 


10.3.5 Summary 

In this section, we analyzed the phenomena of learning in sensory 
modalities other than vision—audition, touch, smell, taste, and multimodal 
combinations—with an emphasis on human data. Many empirical 
phenomena of learning arose in all of them. Learning occurred in each 
modality, albeit at rather different rates. A mixture of specificity and 
generality occurred, depending on the stimuli and the task. The mechanisms 
of learning, measured with external-noise methods, have so far only been 
examined for visual and auditory domains. In the latter, the indicated 


changes in performance-limiting internal noise (and likely external noise) 
parallel the findings in vision. Similar analyses of auditory and visual forms 
of multimodal learning, and possibly even of tactile learning, may be 
possible, but these would seem far more complicated for the chemical 
senses, for a variety of reasons. 

The physiological basis of plasticity and its relation to behavioral 
measures of learning have been examined in most modalities. In almost all 
of them, the patterns of learning implicated both low- and high-level 
sensory cortices in ways that depended systematically on the task. A 
number of studies drew attention to a significant and sometimes dominant 
role for attention, task context, and other top-down processes. The 
similarities go beyond these phenomenological parallels, however, to 
include potential crossover of methods and models. 

Whenever judgment accuracy improves with training, regardless of 
modality, this—essentially by definition—must reflect experience- 
dependent improvements in the signal-to-noise ratio limiting those 
perceptual judgments. Regardless of the domain, formal models can play a 
critical role in testing ideas about the mechanisms of this learning. In 
addition, the models may provide a context for understanding physiology. 
We anticipate that a common theme emerging across modalities will be the 
role of reweighting in learning at multiple levels of representation. The 
specifics may differ, but the general idea of an improved readout of 
evidence from one representation level to the next will likely play a 
fundamental role in future models describing a number of these modalities. 


In the history of the science of perceptual learning, some of the earliest 
studies arose in the context of somatosensory and auditory improvements. 
These seminal studies inspired and informed later studies in vision. They 
certainly led the way in the physiological analysis of underlying brain 
substrates. Nevertheless, there are notable differences between modalities. 
The receptors used to register the sensory inputs are obviously unique to 
each sense, while the organization of the representations and processing in 
the brain will have correspondingly unique systems for representing the 
sensory information. Beyond these straightforward differences, however, 
the preceding analysis of the literature has highlighted several other 
apparent differences in the hierarchical balance of plasticity (changes in 


low-level representations) versus stability (changes in connection to 
decision). The rate of learning seems to differ substantially between the 
different modalities as well, as does the specificity of what is learned. At 
present, there are still relatively few experimental studies whose data serve 
as the basis for these conclusions, however, and more for some modalities 
than for others. Even certain classic studies can give rise to debates on the 
level of explanation and interpretation. 

In the near future, there should be opportunities to use paradigms, 
methods, and models developed in one modality to cross-fertilize research 
in others. In so doing, researchers may be able to identify additional general 
principles of learning or further demarcate their respective scopes of 
application. For instance, there are a number of phenomena that have been 
found in vision and audition that have yet to be studied in other modalities. 
These include (but are not limited to) the effects of task roving or task 
mixture on learning, the signal-and-noise mechanisms of learning, and the 
development of computational models of learning in certain modalities. 

This research could conceivably also begin to shed light on the 
evolutionary developments of sensory learning in the brain. Did a certain 
functional circuit evolve first in one modality only to be transferred to 
another? Or did similar functional circuits emerge independently in each 
modality? Or, as a third option, did the need to coordinate and integrate 
modalities in perception constrain evolution of learning systems in each 
modality such that they came to resemble one another? Comparing learning 
in the different modalities with behavioral and physiological methods may 
contribute to fundamental inferences about the evolution of human sensory 
abilities. 


10.4 Category Learning 


How does perceptual learning differ from what appears on the surface to be 
the very similar phenomenon of category learning, or the ability to classify 
potentially varied sensory objects into categories? The potential relationship 
between the two is nuanced. Though perceptual and category learning are 
generally believed to be distinct forms of learning, they nevertheless share 
many features, especially in the visual domain. The stimulus representations 
and decision rules seem similar, for example, though the experiments 


typically used to study these two forms have tended to use different kinds of 
stimulus distributions and different paradigms. Some researchers have even 
proposed that the two domains of learning rely on entirely separate 
physiological substrates.!%° 

Category learning with visual stimuli has been the subject of extensive 
experimentation, theory development, and physiological investigation. 
There are a number of important paradigmatic differences that distinguish 
this research project from that of perceptual learning, most significantly in 
experimental method. In visual perceptual learning experiments, stimuli 
often vary only in the dimension of the decision (e.g., vary only in 
orientation for orientation judgments), and in many cases there is little 
stimulus variety from trial to trial. In category learning experiments, stimuli 
have tended to vary in two or more dimensions simultaneously (e.g., 
orientation and spatial frequency; color, shape, and number), and varied 
stimuli are tested in different trials. In perceptual learning studies, observers 
are informed directly about the desired classification (e.g., they are told that 
the judgment is whether the stimulus was oriented clockwise or 
counterclockwise of vertical, and some stimulus examples may even be 
shown), while in the standard category-learning task, observers are not 
informed about the nature of the judgments and must infer the intended 
basis of categorization from feedback (e.g., stimuli varying in orientation 
and spatial frequency are classified into arbitrary categories A and B that 
must be inferred from feedback). The categories might be based on 
orientation, spatial frequency, or some combination of the two. In 
perceptual learning, the stimuli have often been hard to see because of low 
contrast or have involved fine discriminations, while in categorization the 
differences in stimuli have typically been easy to see. 

Several theoretically distinct forms of category learning have been 
identified. These forms include so-called rule-based categories and 
information-integration categories, and a third kind of category based on 
prototype learning. Figure 10.10 illustrates exemplary stimuli for versions 
of rule and information-integration categorization tasks, along with decision 
boundaries. In the rule-based case, categorization depends only on spatial 
frequency (bar size, high versus low) and not at all on orientation. The two 
categories are separated by a linear boundary that is perpendicular to the 
Spatial-frequency dimension. In the  information-integration case, 


categorization reflects a combination of spatial frequency and orientation. 
The two categories are still separated by a linear boundary; however, that 
(diagonal) boundary is now perpendicular to neither axis. These stimuli 
come from an experiment that, more than in many others, controlled the 
stimulus sets; in this case, they were identical except for rotation, so in 
principle the categorization should have presented the same difficulty to an 
ideal observer in a signal detection regime. Examples from prior 
experiments also included other kinds of dimensions, such as number, color, 
size, and/or background color; in many of these, the sensory properties of 
the stimuli were not as well controlled, yet the results were quite similar. 
The third form of prototype category learning has generally been tested 
using random dot patterns (figure 10.10c), in which category A includes a 
prototype pattern with minor variations, while examples of category B are 
random dot patterns that are more different from the prototype. 
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Two forms of category learning based on dimensional variation—(a) rule based and (b) information 
integration—and a third form (c) based on prototype plus variation. After Ashby and Valentin, 
figure 1, and Ashby and Ell, box 3, with permission. 


Rule-based categorization tasks have been shown to be the easiest of the 
three classes to learn. This was partly definitional, as the rule-based 
designation generally referred to those tasks that could be solved by explicit 
reasoning about an easily describable rule. In some cases, however, rule- 
based tasks involved several dimensions, if the decision boundaries were 
easy to construct from simple rules, such as “high spatial frequencies and 
left orientations.” (Note that several standard neuropsychological tests, such 
as the Wisconsin Card Sorting task [PAR Corporation, D. A. Grant and E. A 
Berg, developers], itself a common measure of frontal-lobe function, 
examine how easy it is to switch from one such basis of categorization to 
another in a sequence of stimuli; for example, switching from 
categorization based on color to one based on shape.) Information- 
integration tasks require combining information from two or more 
dimensions in less obvious ways and are typically learned more slowly and 
are also more difficult to verbalize.!% If there are just a few examples, 
memorization may suffice, but if there are many stimuli, then a true 
integrated decision boundary must be developed. Prototype learning may be 
more similar to information-integration category learning, as it typically 
does not involve a dimensional decision rule, while some theories attribute 
prototype category learning to the learning of exemplars.'%”, 198 

Rule-based learning has often been contrasted with information- 
integration learning, on both empirical and neuropsychological grounds. 
One strong claim is that the two are supported by distinct neural systems, a 
declarative learning system and a procedural learning system, 
respectively. !9°°2 The COVIS (competition between verbal and implicit 
systems) model proposes that a frontal-based declarative system learns 
explicit rules, while a procedural system based on basal ganglia learns more 
complex category structures. !°9 

Such systems differ in a number of observable ways. The declarative 
system is speedy, while the procedural system is slow, incremental, and 
requires consistent and immediate feedback during learning. 1% The 
declarative system has been associated with the prefrontal cortex, decision 
centers in the anterior cingulate cortex (ACC), and the hippocampus, while 
the procedural system has been associated with the supplementary motor 
area, the striatum, and nuclei of the thalamus and is argued to depend 
critically on dopaminergic fiber projections related to reward. This two- 


system model has been challenged by other researchers, and alternative 
single-system models have also been proposed. !%: 203, 204 

One key prediction of the two-system account is that the information- 
integration (procedural) system should rely on timely reward or feedback 
for learning, while the rule-based (declarative) system need not. If learning 
information-integration categorization is mediated by the basal ganglion 
reward system, then, the reasoning goes, it should depend on timely 
feedback, usually operationalized as within 2 s after the response. By 
contrast, if rule-based learning is mediated by the frontal declarative 
system, it should be far less sensitive to feedback delays. As expected, 
information-integration learning has been found to be more successful with 
feedback delays of 0.5 s, compared to 0 s or 1 s; indeed, any feedback 
delays of 2.5 s or longer lead to impaired information-integration category 
learning.2°° On the other hand, rule-based category learning survived 
feedback delays as long as 10 s.2°*208 These results have been cited in 
support of the declarative and procedural neural systems involved in 
category learning.! Distinctions between the two classes of category 
learning have been further supported by a dissociation of effects under 
different empirical manipulations. For example, rule-based category 
learning, which may rely on logical reasoning about possible rules, was 
more affected by concurrent working-memory demands,” the number of 
possible categories,*!° or sleep deprivation.2!' On the other hand, 
information-integration category learning, which may be more dependent 
on basal ganglia reward structures, was more susceptible to disruption 
through delay of feedback,” changes in response mapping, and 
separation of the categories in stimulus space,?!? as summarized in a review 
by Ashby and Valentin.!%° 


Though usually treated separately, category learning and perceptual 
learning share a number of features. The stimuli can be placed in a 
multidimensional space, the classifications can often be represented in this 
space as a decision boundary, and learning in both involves the evolution of 
improved decision boundaries (or, alternatively, reductions in internal 
variability). Beyond these formal similarities, however, the two domains are 
quite different. In perceptual learning, the ability to verbalize a rule such as 
choosing the more clockwise orientation or the highest frequency—which 


are typically provided in the instructions—does not guarantee rapid learning 
or a simple dimensional interpretation of what is learned. Perceptual 
learning often takes place even in the absence of feedback, and there are 
conditions in which the addition of feedback is unimportant (see chapter 7). 
Indeed, certain researchers have recently argued that perceptual learning 
might be distinct from both forms of category learning and supported in 
early sensory cortices.!%° 

One paper explicitly studied the relationship between perceptual and 
category learning in patients treated for Wilson’s disease and controls, 
concluding that the relationship was especially complex.?!* Wilson’s disease 
involves damage to the basal ganglia, which is proposed to be important in 
information-integration category learning. Such a patient population 
allowed us to carry out a correlational study measuring rule-based category 
learning, information-based category learning, and visual perceptual 
learning in different external-noise levels in the same subjects. The 
measures included the learning rate and ultimate accuracy in rule-based 
category tasks and in information-integration category tasks, and the 
magnitude of perceptual learning in different levels of external noise. 
Patients with Wilson’s disease showed deficits in both forms of category 
learning and in perceptual learning in high external noise but not in low 
external noise. However, only perceptual learning in high external noise 
was correlated with information-integration category learning; no other 
correlations were significant. 

This correlational analysis suggests a relationship between visual 
perceptual learning in high external noise and information-integration, but 
not rule-based, category learning. Such results do not, however, explain the 
nearly intact form of perceptual learning in conditions of zero or low 
external noise in patients with Wilson’s disease.” This is only one study, of 
course, and more research will be required to fully understand any 
relationship between the neural substrates of categorization and perceptual 
learning. 


More generally, category learning and perceptual learning might, in 
principle, share both a conceptual stimulus space and response categories. 
They may share the representation of the stimulus, including the dimensions 
of variation, and the final category boundaries that determine stimulus 


classification and responses. In our view, even if these two domains can be 
conceptualized within the same dimensional structure, they differ 
fundamentally in the nature of what is learned. The limiting factors in the 
two cases seem to be different. 

In category learning, it is the very general position of the category 
boundary that must be learned—because the observer begins with 
undefined categories and must infer them from feedback over a series of 
trials. Stimuli are generally relatively easy to see and unambiguous in their 
sensory representation. Often, there is significant stimulus variation on one 
or more dimensions. The limiting factor in the primary measure, the number 
of trials to correctly classify a criterion number of stimuli or infer the 
category rule, may not be limited by the variability or relative signal-to- 
noise in the sensory representation. By contrast, in perceptual learning, the 
observer generally begins with a clear conceptual understanding of the task 
from the experimenter’s instructions or the situation, and the 
discriminations are then limited by noise (internal or external) and/or by the 
close similarity of the stimuli to be discriminated. More often than not, the 
same or a relatively small set of training stimuli will have been used, such 
that the uncertainty resides not in determining what task is to be performed 
but rather in correctly weighting sensory representations in order to carry 
out a judgment. In other words, the limiting factors are the signal-to-noise 
ratio in the sensory information as well as the optimization of the decision 
boundary. 

To recapitulate, in category learning experiments, observers must 
discover the rule that defines the categorization, and typically the stimuli 
themselves are easily visible but variable. In perceptual learning 
experiments, observers are typically preinstructed about the response rule 
but must discover how to interpret noisy, weak, or similar sensory 
information. These complementary approaches to understanding learning 
have the potential to be combined and experimentally tested in a variety of 
ways that would enrich our understanding of the boundary conditions of 
learning in multiple situations. Model elaborations that include uncertainty 
about the nature of the correct classification and internal and external 
variation in the stimuli themselves may best reflect perceptual learning in a 
naturalistic context. 


10.5 Conclusions 


Plasticity occurs at several temporal scales and in many modalities to better 
adapt behavior to real-world challenges. This chapter began by considering 
the multiple forms of plasticity of the visual system at different timescales. 
It then progressed to an analysis of perceptual learning in different sensory 
modalities and ended with a comparison between related forms of learned 
categorization. For a number of modalities, the related literature in animal 
models is enormous, so our survey was necessarily partial, with an 
emphasis on findings in human observers. In other cases, the research 
literature is more sparse and preliminary. In some modalities, certain tests 
of learning, retention, transfer, mechanisms, and models of perceptual 
learning and tasks remain to be explored. 

Despite the varying stages of research, it is particularly striking to note 
the commonalities in phenomenology of perceptual learning across 
modalities. Three principles found in visual perceptual learning seem to 
occur elsewhere: first, that learning occurs within the context of a complex 
brain network at different levels of representation and processing; second, 
that these learning phenomena critically balance the advantages of plasticity 
and the need for stability in neural and information systems; and third, that 
reweighting sensory inputs to drive decision and behavior is almost surely 
one ingredient in learning by finding the best signal among noise. These 
principles can be summarized as multilevel complexity, the 
stability/plasticity balance, and the principle of reweighting. All of them 
seem to transcend domain-specific differences. 

Such differences also need to be taken into consideration, of course, 
because they reveal significant variations across perceptual modalities. 
These involve the level, rate, persistence, and specificity of learning, where 
each may have been optimized to best suit the different uses of sensory 
information for evolutionary fitness. They may also correspond with the 
somewhat different emphases that learning in each modality places on early 
versus late cortical areas, although all surely involve some common circuits 
related to decision and motor control. 

There are a number of other forms of learning that may have 
fundamentally analogous properties. Though outside the scope of this 
chapter, motor learning, like perceptual learning, is limited by internal noise 


in the signals and often integrates multiple cues to guide behavior. 
Likewise, classical conditioning engages in the learning process reward 
mechanisms not unlike those found in perceptual learning. It seems possible 
that many of the same core mechanisms are embodied in all forms of 
learning that involve sensory inputs and effector outputs. Future research 
promises to further elaborate these similarities and differences. 

We began the chapter by situating perceptual learning in relation to other 
biological processes with different timescales: species evolution and early 
cognitive development at one extreme and moment-to-moment situational 
adaptation at the other. The possible relationship between these scales of 
plasticity remains an open area for both research and possible application. 
How can the power of perceptual training in development be harnessed? 
How might the interactions between short-term adaptation and perceptual 
learning be synthesized? 

Another important focus of investigation concerns the function of 
multiple sensory modalities co-occurring closely in time. The role of 
learning in fine-tuning the interpretations of multisensory events and, 
conversely, the possible role of multisensory cues in perceptual learning 
both deserve further analysis. The relative importance of synthetic 
multifeature or multicue object representations should also be examined 
further. In order to integrate perceptual and other related forms of sensory 
and motor learning into our understanding of the larger human cognitive 
system, future science will need to examine the degree to which each form 
of learning proceeds independently of the others or else works to develop 
multimodal synergies. 
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Applications 


Visual perceptual learning has the exciting potential to be applied to real-world problems. In this 
chapter, we consider how the application of visual training methods has been engaged in two broad 
domains: education and remediation. We first consider a number of protocols used in mathematics 
and reading pedagogy and then explore the potential for remediation in amblyopia, myopia, low 
vision, cataracts, and higher function conditions such as dyslexia and ADHD. Training may play 
defined roles after surgical intervention or when integrating auxiliary devices into everyday tasks. In 
each domain, there are unique challenges as well as special opportunities for bringing training 
interventions to the marketplace and/or to clinical applications. 


11.1 Perceptual Learning from the Laboratory to the World 


From the earliest observations of perceptual learning in humans came the 
recognition that extensive practice in real-world domains led to very 
specialized expertise. The expert can perceive and classify aspects of the 
world not easily accessible to novices and can often translate these 
perceptions into expert actions as well. Wine tasters, musicians, wool 
graders, and pilots are examples. All must possess perceptual expertise in 
order to excel at their professions. 

With perceptual learning having begun in real-world examples and only 
later having migrated into the laboratory, how can we take research back 
out into the world? Real-world expertise is complex and can involve many 
levels of learning, from the perceptual and motor to the cognitive. The 
different aspects of expertise are often difficult to distinguish. Laboratory 
experiments, by contrast, are well controlled precisely to tease apart these 


different components. Decades of laboratory research, often using 
simplified stimuli and task situations, have produced numerous insights into 
the functions and mechanisms of learning, models of the learning processes, 
and the possible substrates of the underlying brain plasticity. But how can 
these insights and developments be translated back into real-world 
situations? 

In this chapter, we focus specifically on applications of perceptual 
learning. Most of these will relate to the visual domain, although decision, 
attention, cognitive strategy, and perception may all be involved. The 
survey that follows considers a range of interventions and training 
protocols. These include programs to improve reading and mathematics 
education; the use of video games in enhancing perceptual performance; 
and programs designed to ameliorate visual function deficits such as 
amblyopia, myopia, and many others. 

To varying degrees, these applications exist at the boundary of theory 
and practice. Some are similar to laboratory interventions, while others seek 
to bring visual training procedures to the consumer marketplace in the form 
of devices or apps. Commercialization in particular introduces challenges 
that may be new to the academic researcher. No longer in the realm of 
review boards for research on human subjects, commercialization requires 
that the practitioner navigate a sometimes difficult regulatory environment, 
design effective delivery packages, and determine the subpopulations most 
likely to benefit from their training interventions. The leading edge of some 
of this work is likely to involve devices aimed at augmenting or providing 
“bionic” replacements for damaged sensory inputs. With the advent of 
devices for augmented sensing, along with the emergence of digital 
monitoring, digital delivery, and artificial intelligence and machine-learning 
methods, these and other training technologies will almost certainly be 
incorporated into education, expertise, and remediation. The movement 
from the laboratory to the world will only grow. 


11.2 Perceptual Training and Expertise 


Expertise is critical to success in most real-world situations. There are 
examples in almost any context in which a complex task must be performed 
to achieve a desired outcome. Specialists in reading images operate as 


screeners in airports or as x-ray pathologists in hospitals. Agricultural work 
schedules follow the forecasts of meteorologists expert at reading weather 
satellite images. Some sports professionals are selected in part for their 
perceptual expertise. Surgeons rely on perceptual and motor skills in their 
technical practices. As these examples illustrate, expertise is at the 
foundation of an advanced, civil society. 

How does expert performance differ from that of novices?! One core 
principle is that experts perceive things that cannot be seen or understood 
by others. Perceiving specialized patterns improves domain-specific 
memory, thus reducing the cognitive workload. The idea that experts 
recognize complex patterns that novices can only work out with effort was 
first highlighted in early analyses of chess masters. A chess master 
looking at a board from a real game will perceive a meaningful arrangement 
of pieces and their relations to one another far more than an amateur player 
would. Once this is recognized, the pattern naturally leads to ideas about 
what moves might be useful, while also supporting memory and 
reconstruction of the board and play. In this sense, expert perception is 
often an integral part of expert strategy. 

The detection of an integrated set or pattern of features leads almost 
automatically to inferences or next steps. This is true whether reading 
weather maps or x-rays,®° 7 in much the same way that a certain significant 
number might jump out to a mathematician, such as 1728 being recognized 
as a perfect cube or 65,537 as the largest known Fermat prime. (Beyond the 
simple ability to recognize a pattern, there is also a role for fluency, roughly 
understood as the speed at which something can be recognized or 
processed.)® 9 

At least in real-world activities, expertise seems to require an enormous 
amount of practice. This truism has led researchers and pundits to make 
several rule-of-thumb claims about just how much practice is needed. One 
such claim is that it takes at least a decade to become an expert in many 
complex domains.!° Another is that it requires 10,000 hours of practice.!! 2 
(The two values seem roughly consistent: putting in 10,000 hours over 10 
years calculates to almost three hours per day.) While perceptual learning, 
at least as studied by the majority of working scientists, tends to be 
measured over thousands of trials, not hours, what is learned by the subject 
may nevertheless provide notable improvements in performance. 


While recognizing the value of raw practice, other researchers have 
suggested that time alone accounts for only about half the variance in 
achievement. Other critical factors may include starting age, innate talent, 
or some other individual characteristic.'* In music, for example, it has been 
claimed that the ability to benefit from practice is itself a heritable trait. 
Individual talent is, of course, undeniably important, but even when taking 
the value of talent into account, a large amount of deliberate practice is 
almost always necessary in order to attain significant expertise. Alongside 
this, the natural progression of performance may also be important, whether 
because of the accumulation of varied experience (as with naturally 
occurring events in weather forecasting) or years of instruction and practice 
with increasingly difficult task variants. 

This raises the question of whether organized perceptual training can 
shorten the road to expertise. There are several examples from naturalistic 
domains to suggest that the answer may be yes. One such domain involves 
natural stimuli or synthetic approximations of them. In this vein, a 
commercially inspired study trained novices to determine the sex of baby 
chickens (a specialized agricultural expertise) to near-expert performance 
by focusing training on diagnostic features.‘ In another study, training 
classification at the perceptually detailed species level (“great blue crown 
heron”) rather than a more general class level (“wading birds” or “owls”) 
improved bird identification more rapidly and led to better transfer to novel 
exemplars and the untrained category.'!® Other examples of perceptual 
learning in the recognition and classification of faces!” and strange artificial 
entities called “greebles”'® were discussed in chapter 2. (Greebles are 
synthetic entities or avatars meant to replicate visually some of the 
complexity of natural objects.) 

The reading of medical images is another significant domain where 
visual training contributes to expertise. Medical x-ray experts have been 
shown to possess better sensitivity to low-contrast dots in medical x-rays 
than novices, while training novices to detect the dots in artificial x-ray 
images improved their ability to later detect abnormalities in real medical x- 
rays.!9 In another example, a perceptual learning module based on adaptive 
methods worked to improve the classification of skin histopathology 
through exposure to sample images related to injury, inflammation, or other 
disease processes.2° Repeated viewing of video clips of surgery likewise 


improved relevant pattern recognition,2! while applications of perceptual 
training have been used in nursing education as well.” 

These examples illustrate the potential for perceptual training to enhance 
or speed training toward domain-specific expertise. Alongside its medical 
applications, another set of specialized task domains in which perceptual 
learning may prove useful is in complex operator environments. Although 
such domains remain only selectively explored, there are several interesting 
studies. One used perceptual training modules for pilots by exposing 
trainees to variants of ground terrain, aeronautical chart patterns, and flight 
instruments. The speed and accuracy of the corresponding judgments of 
nonpilots after training approached those of experienced pilots before 
additional training, leading the authors to propose that perceptual learning 
modules could automatize and improve the fluency of certain components 
of the pilot’s operational activities. A similar study showed that training on 
motion displays improved the estimation of car collision trajectories in 
college students.”° 

Visual training interventions have also been implemented in sports. 
Giving college baseball players practice in detecting targets in a range of 
visual search tasks improved the contrast-sensitivity functions of these 
players. The authors of this study even suggested that this training might be 
credited for the improved overall record of wins that the players’ team 
recorded that season.” Other research groups have investigated the potential 
benefits of visual training with Nike glasses, devices that interrupt the view 
of the environment to create a stroboscopic experience. In one study, 
players practiced visual-motor training tasks with the glasses, which led to 
improvements in motion sensitivity and attention to central vision but 
improved neither in the periphery.’> 7° In another study, ice hockey players 
showed a significant improvement in on-ice performance after training, 
while a control group showed no improvement. Such examples suggest that 
training under difficult viewing conditions might provide incremental but 
perhaps useful improvements in visual performance that in turn contribute 
to overall athletic performance. 

The logical conclusion to draw across all these spheres is that the 
potential applications for perceptual training are consequential. Training 
modules might be inspired by, or even simply import, protocols developed 
in the laboratory. Though there are considerable reasons to be excited by 


this prospect, it must also be remembered that real-world tasks often 
involve the selection or categorization of complex cues in dynamic, 
complex environments. This is especially true when they are compared to 
typical laboratory studies. Furthermore, an additional characteristic of real- 
world expertise is its robustness in the face of environmental variation. This 
almost surely requires building up representations for complex cues within 
and across contexts. With this in mind, perceptual training could start by 
aiming for something more modest: the improvement of one component out 
of a complex set of interacting skills. If perceptual ability is an important 
factor limiting performance, then training may be a key ingredient for 
expertise. As proposed in our analysis of learning and transfer, this means 
training the limiting factor.?’ 

A further insight suggests that perceptual training modules might 
accelerate learning simply by arranging exposure to training examples that 
in real life occur infrequently, artificially accelerating the experience of rare 
events. For example, a study on visual training in skin histology presented a 
long series of images associated with injury or disease over a short time— 
an exposure history that standard clinical training experience could not 
hope to match in such a short time. Similarly, replaying video clips of 
relevant surgical images provides many repetitions that would take 
countless real surgeries to encounter. The mere repetition outside standard 
real-world practice has potential benefits for fluency of the relevant 
perceptual classifications though, of course, protocols must take care not to 
Overtrain exceptionally rare instances or give a false picture of their 
frequency.® 

This caveat reflects an important downside to consider when devising 
training paradigms. Providing extensive exposure to low-probability 
examples that ordinarily would take thousands of hours to experience in a 
natural setting could lead to unrealistic base-rate estimates for these 
instances and thereby damage ultimate decision performance.: For this and 
other reasons, finding an optimal perceptual learning program presents a 
challenging design problem. Development of a successful intervention 
requires understanding the problem domain, including the variation in 
perceptual stimuli and the complex integrated sets of cues that normally 
drive behavioral discrimination and action. In some cases, a successful 
design might require assessing the relative frequencies of different 


perceptual configurations so that base rates can be built into training. The 
use of computer algorithms to simulate key aspects of natural situations 
may prove especially important as learning protocols hope to speed the 
achievement of expertise. 


11.3 Perceptual Learning in Education 


Perceptual learning is increasingly thought to have a_ potentially 
transformative role to play in the domain of education. Such a belief has 
given rise to the field of educational neuroscience, or neuroeducation, 
which has recently become a growing focus of a number of educational 
research programs. The confluence of education with perceptual training 
and plasticity—traditionally the domain of cognitive neuroscience—has 
provoked new research in this burgeoning field.??=° (Ironically, in some 
ways this could be seen as a return to the days of repetition and drills, 
though one would hope with more effective protocol design.) 

Achieving competence in educational domains has historically been 
defined in relation to learning facts or solving problems. In this view, 
education primarily relies on the acquisition of new information or new 
concepts.” However, the fluency of using that information is often another 
goal of education, and perceptual expertise acquired through training could 
have a legitimate role in supporting fluent performance. 

Perceptual training can be used to improve the extraction of relevant 
information from sensory inputs, to develop efficient encoding of input 
patterns that are more complex, and to improve pattern recognition, among 
other skills. The development of perceptual recognition routines has thus 
been proposed as one important factor in improving core skills of early 
education, such as reading and mathematics.** 35 It has also been suggested 
that perceptual training could, in principle, affect more general abilities, 
such as working memory, that are in turn employed by more complex 
skills.°6 37 In this section, we consider some of the initial research on the 
role of perceptual learning in several classic educational applications. 


11.3.1 Training Auditory Perception to Improve Language and Reading 

Can perceptual training improve reading and language processing? Two 
high-profile studies documenting apparent improvements in these domains 
went on to inspire a line of research on the effects of perceptual training 


interventions in education. 38 Some of the potential benefits seemed to 
derive from surprising methods, such as training children to discriminate 
rapid auditory sequences in order to improve auditory language perception, 
sparking further interest. The proposed relationship between these listening 
skills and reading followed from the view that “studies of non-verbal 
auditory, visual and cross-modal processing have suggested that ... reading 
impaired children may have some very basic non-verbal perceptual 
difficulties” and in particular that “reading impaired children have difficulty 
in processing temporal patterns sequentially’*® (p. 171) (see also 
International Dyslexia Association, https://dyslexiaida.org/definition-of- 
dyslexia/). 

The original studies in this line of research used computer games to train 
children with language-learning impairments.’ 38 The training protocols 
included nonspeech auditory stimuli that nonetheless had characteristics 
related to speech and used frequencies in the range of formants 
(concentrations of energy at a frequency) of English consonants. Another 
task involved temporal-order judgments in rapidly presented consonant- 
vowel pairs excised from speech samples. For those children (ages seven to 
ten) identified as having a deficit, training about 20 hours over the course of 
a month reportedly improved several measures of receptive language. This 
in turn led the researchers to claim that a few hours of training with their 
method caused children to progress by about a year of otherwise normal 
advancement as measured by language assessments.*° 38 The idea was that, 
for these individuals, processing rapid speech transitions was a bottleneck 
that, once remedied, permitted them to express age-appropriate levels of 
competency in vocabulary and grammar.*® 

Inspired by these findings, a training program was developed and 
commercialized as Fast ForWord (Scientific Learning Corporation). 
However, subsequent studies and a meta-analysis led to more cautionary 
conclusions.® The claim that the critical deficit to be trained was in 
temporal sequencing (as distinct from discrimination per se) has also been 
challenged.*! The controversy is of special interest, as it hinged on many 
technical questions at the center of this book. A randomized field trial in the 
second and seventh grades in urban schools for students at risk of poor 
reading and language skills concluded that the program “did not, in general, 
help students ... improve their language and reading comprehension test 


scores” (although the authors reported some implementation problems in 
the field setting that could in turn be used to question their results).42 The 
authors of this study go on to state that, “Our supplementary analyses, 
which examined the causal effects of participation, revealed that when the 
middle school teachers and students remained committed and more 
faithfully achieved the completion standards set by Scientific Learning 
Corporation, the students exhibited statistically significant improvements in 
reading comprehension”” (p. 99). A meta-analysis that examined six 
studies that used standardized tests of reading or oral language concluded: 
“There is no evidence ... that Fast ForWord is effective as a treatment for 
children’s oral language or reading difficulties”® (p. 224). It should be 
noted that many of the original studies of these training protocols compared 
pre- and posttraining scores on special research tests of receptive language 
rather than broad standardized tests. While these methods are still seen as 
potentially promising by many, the history of testing suggests the 
importance of incorporating multiple assessments even early in 
development of a training protocol (when practically possible). 

There have been several tests of related training programs aimed at other 
demographics with reading challenges. One study showed that individuals 
with dyslexia or other learning difficulties (labeled DLDs) who also showed 
worse performance on simple auditory discrimination could be trained with 
standard auditory tasks. A battery of tests likewise showed improvement in 
verbal working memory, though not in reading or nonverbal cognitive 
tasks.° These researchers concluded that auditory training might be one 
tool for “improving general working memory skills, whose underlying 
mechanisms seem to be shared by simple tones and complex speech 
sounds”? (p. 115). 

To date, however, this research history presents a cautionary tale about 
the challenges faced when translating initial laboratory tests into real-world 
educational, commercial, or clinical applications. Many early laboratory 
studies reported findings in which targeted training in difficult temporal 
auditory phoneme tasks seemed to produce remarkable improvements. This 
led researchers to expect the same training scheme to have far more general 
consequences for reading than perhaps was the case. The important point 
here is not to challenge the legitimacy of the laboratory observations, or the 
more targeted tests of training protocols, but rather to underscore the thorny 


question of generalizability and the overall difficulty of extending these 
protocols into the actual world of applied education (a topic further 
discussed in section 11.6). 


11.3.2 Training Visual Perception in Math Education 

When we think of learning math, we generally think of learning concepts, 
procedures, algorithms, or analogies to solve formal problems. But on the 
way to gaining expertise in these domains, students also must gain fluency 
in recognizing when certain concepts apply and in applying the algorithms. 
For this reason, training in pattern identification and selection has been 
investigated as a possible way to enhance performance as well as provide 
skills-based practice on operations, with an eye to a possible role in 
standard math education. 

This idea was pursued in some recent proof-of-concept research in which 
so-called perceptual learning modules (PLMs) were proposed to have “the 
potential to address crucial, neglected dimensions of learning, including 
discovery and fluent processing of relations”® (pp. 301). These principles 
were even seen as possibly applying to complex symbolic tasks. The 
situation in mathematics education might in some ways be analogous to the 
role of perceptual expertise in other conceptual skills such as chess or Go, 
where the expert “sees” patterns in the input and knows the right move or 
moves.” 10, 44—47 

The central claim in this literature is that conceptual knowledge relies on 
procedural knowledge, usually involving pattern recognition of input 
problems. From this it follows that perceptual learning could improve the 
likelihood and fluency of finding a problem-relevant pattern.** 4 One study 
predicated on this reasoning examined the effectiveness of a PLM for 
training the mapping between linear relationships, a topic in middle school 
mathematics.® These linear relations could be expressed in word problems, 
equations, and/or graphs. For example, for a linear equation such as y = 
(50/2)x + 10, students could be asked to choose the corresponding graph 
from three graphs or conversely might be given a graph and asked to choose 
the corresponding equation or word problem (see figure 11.1). Pre- and 
posttraining tests presented a word problem, graph, or equation, and the 
student then generated either a graph or an equation in response. Training 
with the PLM led to larger improvements in subsequent problem accuracy 


than a control practice condition, although both interventions yielded 
improvements. PLM training on these problems even improved 
performance in twelfth graders (high school), who should already have 
mastered them (although this might reflect the need for a refresher course). 
Other studies, for example, showed large improvements in response times 
associated with fluency, rather than accuracy, in algebraic transformations 
after training with a perceptual module. 
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A perceptual learning module (PLM) is used to train understanding of different representations of 
linear relations in mathematics. The example here is similar to examples in Kellman, Massey, and 
Son.® 


In summary, perceptual training to promote the recognition of patterns or 
mapping structures has been shown to augment standard methods of middle 
school mathematics education. A question that emerges from the literature, 
however, is to determine the proper control interventions and the best 
design to use, and the degree to which other forms of general problem 


practice may already involve some perceptual training. A related question 
concerns the degree to which perceptual module training produced 
improvements specific to the trained formats and/or potentiated deeper 
conceptual understanding. 


11.4 Using Video Games to Train Visual Perception 


One particularly compelling approach to learning that has garnered much 
recent mainstream attention sees video games as a form of training 
intervention.5 Video games have been said to improve everything from 
attention and decision to perceptual function. It is the use of games as a 
form of visual training that is of special interest here. 

Video game training has been contrasted with other forms of visual 
training primarily in the claims of broad generalizability of the training 
effects, such as “playing certain types of video games, so called ‘action 
video games,’ leads to improvements in a broad set of behavioral abilities 
that extend well beyond the confines of the games themselves”>! (p. 103). 
Other researchers have raised questions about these conclusions, however. 
Skeptics’ doubts have often focused on comparisons between “gamers,” 
who may be self-selected for high visual function, and “non-gamers.”>® 52 
This caveat notwithstanding, the possibility of a unique role for video game 
training, in part because of its unique ability to motivate and reward users, 
is provocative. 

It has been claimed that playing action video games benefits everything 
from low-level perceptual tasks to higher-level activities involving 
cognitive control. Video game expertise has been associated with improved 
visual sensitivity and standard visual perimetry testing,°°°° speed of 
processing,” 58 and temporal-order judgments.” Researchers have 
suggested that gaming may also improve the ability to attend to relevant 
details in rapidly changing displays.®°°> It has also been associated with 
improved performance in higher-level functions such as tracking moving 
objects, 66. 67 decision-making,®* remembering,®: 7? cognitive control,” and 
task switching or dual task performance.’2-”8 

The range of tasks reportedly affected by video game experience is vast, 
but it is not unlimited or indiscriminate.”°*? Nevertheless, understanding the 
many influences through which gaming might affect performance remains 


elusive. Are improvements the result of training per se, or do they instead 
reflect increases in expectancy, motivation, or arousal? To what extent are 
the observed improvements correlative rather than causal? Responding to 
this last question, many studies have been cross-sectional, comparing long- 
standing video game players with non-video-gamers, such that the observed 
differences may at least partially reflect the demographic self-selection of 
gamers. 

One recent review of the literature listed 22 cross-sectional studies of 
video gaming (with 18 reporting significant effects) and only 9 explicit 
training studies (with 8 reporting significant improvements).°° (It should be 
noted, however, that several of the studies in both categories in fact report 
data from the same individuals in separate papers, so these observations do 
no reflect independent samples of subjects.) Furthermore, the authors of the 
review concluded that “even with optimal recruiting strategies, correlational 
and cross-sectional evidence for expert/novice differences is only 
suggestive of gaming benefits. ... Claims that gaming causes cognitive 
improvements require an experimental design akin to a clinical trial; in this 
case a training experiment” (p. 3)°°. 

To demonstrate conclusively that video game training improves other 
performance measures requires an explicit training study.®! Such studies 
have recruited subjects who do not play and then trained one group in an 
action video game and another group in another game as a control for 
motivation, engagement, scheduling, interaction with experimenters, and 
other measures (see subsection 11.6.2). In such studies, care has also been 
taken to ensure that the testing order in pre- and post-test secondary 
measures is balanced for groups and games. The overall purpose of such 
protocols is to guard against epiphenomenal mediators or confounds. If the 
assessment tests benefit by the strategic use of eye movements, for 
example, and the experimental but not the control game encourages eye 
movements, this could favor apparent generalization of the experimental 
training manipulation.®° 

Another open question concerns the kinds of video games that produce 
broad training effects (including effects on visual perception, attention, and 
higher cognitive functions). Many key studies used heuristic genre 
classifications borrowed from fan communities, such as “action games” or 
“first-person shooter” games. These are “characterized by complex 3D 


settings, quickly moving and/or highly transient targets, strong peripheral 
processing demands, substantial amounts of clutter, and the need to 
consistently switch between highly focused and highly distributed 
attention’”®! (p. 103). Control games (Tetris or Sim City in many of these 
studies) may be engaging but may not require the rapid responses or 
attention switching of the action games. However, to avoid the tautology of 
assigning different games as training games and control games based on the 
nature of their training effects, in future studies it will be necessary to 
develop and test ideas about what makes one game effective and another 
less so. Not doing this will limit future understanding of the important 
features of effective training protocols. 

The popularity of using and studying video games has spawned many 
kinds of applications, including harnessing the idea of perceptual training 
within a game context to inspire the design of experimentally manipulated 
laboratory-created games for training. The theoretical premise is that video 
game training is more powerful at releasing plasticity and therefore allows 
researchers to use it to train special populations. Either off-the-shelf action 
games or “designer games” created to provide training relevant to some 
specific population with particular deficits aim to capitalize on the 
motivation and reward structure of the game environment. One such study 
trained amblyopic adults with the unaffected fellow eye patched using a 
standard action video game (Medal of Honor, Pacific Assault) and 
compared this group to a group that practiced on a nonaction game (chess) 
and to another that simply patched the fellow eye. Results indicated that 
40-80 hours of video game training of either sort improved performance 
relative to passive patching as measured in visual acuity (by 33%), position 
acuity (16%), spatial attention (37%), and stereoacuity (54%) assessments. 
Another study presented similar findings. A third study, meanwhile, 
reported that when dyslexic children played 12 hours of an action video 
game, the gameplay improved their reading speed by more than one year of 
spontaneous reading development or traditional reading therapy, an 
improvement attributed to enhanced visual attention.** Other initiatives 
have developed their own designer games to train visual functions as either 
training modules or apps, including a number of the educational programs 
and other commercial applications aiming to improve vision in aging or in 
populations with specific visual dysfunctions. 


Given the size of the video game industry and the amount of time we 
now spend in front of screens, the use of video game platforms for 
perceptual training is only bound to increase. Amid this inevitable increase, 
the field may discover and codify the critical ingredients of success for 
video game training. Is it the demand for rapid visual analysis, decision, and 
action that is critical? Does the training improve general functions of 
selective attention?® Is it the fact that these games often vary stimulus sets 
that influences the generality of training effects? Do action video games tap 
into reward and punishment circuits in a special way, thus generating high 
levels of motivation and engagement? Or does video game expertise 
influence the ability to learn?® 

Speculations, both affirmative and skeptical, have been voiced about all 
the potential mediators. Definitive conclusions will require further research 
and data. For this project to be successful, the experiments will need to be 
targeted, including a developed and principled classification of relevant 
video game characteristics and an empirical program of testing to identify 
the advantages and disadvantages of each of these features. 


11.5 Training Limits in Visual Conditions 


So far, we have looked at research detailing the development of special 
expertise, the use of visual training in mathematics and language education, 
and the use of video gaming to enhance visual learning and attention. Now 
we turn to the potential role visual training might play in ameliorating 
visual deficits. 

There is a growing body of literature that uses training to remediate 
visual deficits in clinical populations. These include people with amblyopia, 
myopia, aging or presbyopia, low vision, readjustment after cataract 
surgery, and cortical blindness. Some of these conditions are acquired 
during early visual development, others can result from aging and/or long- 
term experience with visual correction, and still others reflect an active 
disease process or injury. In what follows, we examine the effects of visual 
training in each of these cases, beginning with amblyopia, which has been 
studied the most extensively. 


11.5.1 Amblyopia 


Amblyopia, a visual condition thought to result from cortical deficits in 
processing, usually in one eye, has been a significant epicenter of remedial 
visual training research. Sometimes called “lazy eye,” amblyopia is 
characterized by loss of spatial vision, often because of abnormal visual 
development, and is estimated to affect about 2%-4% of the North 
American population. There are three typical varieties: anisotropic, 
strabismic, and so-called deprivation amblyopia. In anisotropic amblyopia, 
there is a large difference in refractive error between the two eyes because 
of nearsightedness, farsightedness, or major astigmatism. In strabismic 
amblyopia, the eyes cannot be properly aligned (either cross-eyed or 
diverged), and the images in the two eyes thus cannot be combined 
binocularly. In deprivation amblyopia, some process, such as childhood 
cataracts, limits vision in one or sometimes both eyes, almost always 
leading to the selection of a dominant eye and thus deficits in binocular 
function. Because of developmental deficits during critical periods in the 
neural or cortical processing, the amblyopic eye cannot simply be corrected 
using refractive lenses or by corrective surgery.®” 88 

A clinical diagnosis of amblyopia is often triggered by measured 
differences in visual acuity between the two eyes, such as 20/20 or 20/25 in 
the good (fellow) eye and 20/40 to 20/200 in the amblyopic eye. If this is 
detected in childhood (up to seven to eight years of age), the standard 
treatment is to patch the good eye and thus force use of the weak eye. 
Another alternative treatment blurs the image in the good eye with atropine 
drops. In either case, the treatment forces increased reliance on the 
amblyopic eye, leading to improvements in the visual acuity of the 
amblyopic eye in about 75% of patients.89%-92 

Although the clinical definition of amblyopia is based on visual acuity, 
other visual functions are also affected, including contrast sensitivity,9°°> 
hyperacuity,°® 9% motion perception,®® contour integration,” spatial lateral 
interaction,! 101 visual crowding,'!°* and stereovision and binocular 
interactions relying on similar inputs from both eyes. Even after 
treatment, however, the “good” eye often remains dominant, with binocular 
function reduced or deficient. Indeed, eye patching itself may negatively 
impact binocular vision,! which some researchers believe is the core 
deficit in amblyopia.!° At present, the fundamental limiting factors that 


cause the broad deficits in performance with the amblyopic eye remain to 
be completely determined. 

Active visual training has mostly been tested as an alternative to 
patching in individuals over the age of eight to ten, for whom patching is no 
longer considered clinically applicable. Going back to the first remedial 
training research, many early monocular training studies showed 
improvement of the amblyopic eye in the trained task, partial 
generalizability to other tasks, and some improvements in visual acuity.!° 
One review listed 11 studies that reported training effects with 
improvements of a factor of two or more (i.e., a posttraining threshold half 
the pretraining threshold).!°” Another meta-analysis came to less sanguine 
conclusions and estimated that the average improvement in acuity is 0.17 
log MAR units (log of the minimum angle of resolution)—equivalent to 
between one and two lines on an eye chart, although about one-third of 
individuals showed improvements of 0.2 log MAR units or more. When 
stereoacuity was measured, almost half the individuals showed 
improvements of two octaves or more.!° Exact measurements aside, it is 
reasonable to conclude that training the amblyopic eye can yield significant 
improvements in visual performance even in adults long past the critical 
period, at least for some individuals. 

The first influential study of perceptual learning in amblyopia introduced 
the so-called CAM (Cambridge) training protocol,!°° in which amblyopic 
children viewed rotating images of different spatial frequencies with the 
preferred eye patched while they played a tic-tac-toe game on a transparent 
plate over the display. Significant improvements in acuity were reported 
following total exposure time of less than an hour, consisting of a few 
minutes per day over several days. Subsequent studies found that playing 
the game with the preferred eye patched but without the rotating spatial- 
frequency images produced comparable improvements in acuity.'°° Together 
with subsequent studies using a variety of controls, this suggested to some 
researchers that short-term patching or occlusion plus near visual activity 
were important to the training recipe, and not the more complicated CAM 
protocol.!!°!2 

Another approach, independently developed, trained tasks that required 
fine-grained discriminations. Intensively training a Vernier acuity task in 
the anisotopic-amblyopic eye significantly improved both Vernier 


performance and Snellen acuity.!!*"!* In another example, training detection 
of Gabor gratings with high-contrast collinear flankers, progressing from 
lower to higher spatial frequencies, with varied orientations and flanker 
distances, improved detection of low-contrast Gabor and improved Snellen 
acuity.!!” 

One testable hypothesis about amblyopic deficits is that internal noise 
and poor perceptual templates limit the amblyopic eye. This suggests that 
training reduces the impact of limiting noises and thus improves the 
template. To test this, one study monocularly trained adult anisotropic 
amblyopes to detect a Gabor embedded in varying amounts of external 
noise. !!8 119, 126 Training improved contrast thresholds in both low- and high- 
external-noise regions of TvC functions (signal contrast threshold versus 
external-noise contrast) (measured at 79.3% and 70.7%, from 3:1 and 2:1 
staircases; see figure 11.2).!!® These findings align with the mechanisms of 
improved external-noise exclusion and stimulus enhancement by reducing 
internal noise (as discussed in chapter 4). 
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Figure 11.2 


An external-noise analysis of the mechanisms of perceptual learning in amblyopes trained in contrast 
detection. Training improves performance at all levels of external noise, which is a mixture of 
stimulus enhancement and external-noise exclusion in the perceptual template model (chapter 4). 
After Huang, Lu, and Zhou," figure 3. 


One of the more efficient training protocols sought to train the limiting 
factors in performance. One such limit in amblyopia is acuity, 
corresponding to the perception of high spatial frequencies, which 
suggested concentrating training at a relatively high spatial frequency near 
the cutoff limit of the contrast-sensitivity function. One study compared this 


focused training in one group to that of a group trained at a mixture of 
Spatial frequencies and another with no training by measuring the contrast- 
sensitivity function before and after training in each eye separately. 
Concentrated training was more effective than training a mixture of spatial 
frequencies, compared with no changes in the control group. Improvements 
to contrast sensitivity and visual acuity in the amblyopic eye generalized 
somewhat to the fellow eye, and the effects persisted for a year or more.!”° 
Another study compared concentrated training in amblyopes to 
concentrated training in individuals with normal vision, with each group 
trained near their respective high-spatial-frequency cutoffs (10 and 25 
cycles per degree, respectively).!2! The magnitude and bandwidth of the 
training effect showed a larger range of improved spatial frequencies in 
amblyopes compared to normally sighted observers, whose training effects 
were more narrowly focused at the single trained spatial frequency (see 
figure 11.3). Training in the amblyopic population generated relatively 
broad benefits. This concentrated spatial-frequency training also improved 
visual motion detection over a large range of spatial and temporal 
frequencies. !22 
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Figure 11.3 


Average improvements in contrast sensitivity at different spatial frequencies following single- 
frequency training (indicated by the arrows) in amblyopes and in a normal control group. Training 
the amblyopes led to a broader bandwidth of generalization. After Huang, Zhou, and Lu,” figure 5. 


Such improvements in acuity are promising, but leave open the question: 
can deficits in binocular vision be similarly improved? Binocular vision, 
considered by some to be the core deficit in amblyopia, is the basis for 


depth perception, hand-to-eye coordination, and camouflaged object 
recognition. In practice, other tasks do not require inputs from both eyes, so 
amblyopes can simply rely on the good eye.!”: 4 Standard patching or 
other treatments that depress the dominant eye may themselves have 
consequences for binocular vision or stereopsis by reducing effective 
binocular function.!2° On the other hand, monocular training may ultimately 
improve binocular function if the inputs from the amblyopic eye become 
more comparable to those of the fellow eye. (Strictly speaking, monocular 
training is not aimed at binocular vision as such, and studies have been 
more likely to employ acuity over binocular performance as the outcome 
measure because acuity is the basis for the amblyopic diagnosis.) In one 
study that did target binocular training, a dichoptic protocol was used to 
reduce relative eye dominance by placing higher-contrast images in the 
amblyopic eye in order to reduce suppression of that eye." Training 
consisted of judging random-dot-motion direction near coherence 
thresholds, randomizing which eye contained the signal dots or the noise 
dots. This sharply improved coherence thresholds until those in the 
amblyopic eye were only slightly worse than in the fellow eye, and this 
generalized to improved visual acuity of the amblyopic eye and to 
stereoacuity. In sum, training methods that focus explicitly on binocular 
performance seem to have generalizable effects. 

Video games were used, with the aim of releasing suppression of the 
amblyopic eye. One study used Tetris to examine the effect of dichoptic 
training using contrast-reduced shapes in the dominant eye, which resulted 
in greater benefits in visual acuity than in a control group trained 
monocularly with the dominant eye patched.!” Subsequently shifting the 
monocular group to dichoptic training provided further improvements as 
well as a substantial improvement in stereoacuity (see figure 11.4). (The 
correlation of these improvements with binocular suppression was not 
measured in this study of anisometropic and strabismic amblyopes.) 
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Dichoptic training with different images in the two eyes, designed to alter eye dominance, is more 
effective than monocular training of the amblyopic eye in improving visual acuity (a), stereo 
sensitivity (b), and balance point measures (c), for groups that received monocular training followed 
by dichoptic training or those that received dichoptic training first. After Li et al.,!2” figure 1, with 
permission. 


A different training study that also used video games and dichoptic 
displays similarly showed improved visual acuity and stereopsis.!78 
Observers played 40 hours of a video game with reduced contrasts in the 
fellow eye set at the beginning of each training session to equate 
appearance in the two eyes. This adjustment itself yielded a measure of 
relative binocular suppression, defined in terms of the interocular ratio (the 
ratio of contrasts in the fellow and amblyopic eyes). Before training, the 
interocular ratio was correlated with the poor acuity in the amblyopic eye 
and with poor stereo sensitivity (more so in anisometropic amblyopes than 
in strabismic ones). Training reduced suppression of the amblyopic eye, 
improved Gabor detection, and improved visual acuity. However, the 
magnitude of the improvement in visual acuity was not predicted by 
changes in binocular suppression, leading the authors to challenge the 
hypothesis that release from suppression is the key training factor. Another 
intricate study trained the binocular balance between eyes using a “push- 


pull” training protocol that excited the weak eye while inhibiting the strong 
eye, in order to “recalibrate the interocular balance of the excitatory and 
inhibitory interactions”! (p. R309). This improved the contrast threshold in 
the amblyopic eye and led to improved stereo thresholds without changing 
the contrast threshold in the fellow eye. Yet another study directly trained 
depth judgments, which improved disparity thresholds by about 37%, 
stereoacuity by almost 60%, and visual acuity by about one line, or 19%; 
these improvements were largely retained when tested five months later.!*° 

All these studies demonstrate that, whether observers were trained in 
visual acuity, contrast sensitivity, or binocular function, there is evident 
promise for such interventions. Perceptual learning improved visual acuity 
(the core measurement defining amblyopia) and generalized to other 
functions of spatial vision in the amblyopic eye, while improving binocular 
vision and stereovision. Although the resultant training effects may seem 
modest in terms of acuity (perhaps only about one to two lines on an eye 
chart) and only slightly more important in terms of binocular function, such 
improvements may nonetheless be of genuine significance in everyday 
contexts. 

What remains to be fully determined, however, is how to design training 
so it yields the best outcome for patients. Perhaps a combination of 
concentrated training in high-frequency detection along with training aimed 
specifically at binocular rebalancing will present an optimal path. Finding 
these optimal protocols for rehabilitation of adult amblyopia remains an 
active area of research. Although most work to date has focused on 
incremental modifications to existing paradigms, the field has also branched 
out to explore more exotic and invasive interventions such as transcranial 
magnetic stimulation, "t 13? drug therapy that seeks to “reopen the window 
of plasticity,” 133-135 and multiday light deprivation. 

There are many potential avenues that research into amblyopia 
rehabilitation can take. Identifying core deficits and the way they vary 
across the heterogeneous patient population remains an ongoing project for 
the field. Such questions will certainly be important in translating theory 
into interventions aimed at improving daily visual function. Future research 
might also assess the constellation of deficits in a range of functions, 
including visual acuity, contrast sensitivity, binocular and stereo functions, 
and fixation stability or eye coordination. This could help further specify 


the potentially heterogeneous deficits at work in the different forms of 
amblyopia, thereby suggesting distinct training interventions that might 
focus on the particular limiting factors in possible subgroups. 

So far, the literature has tended to examine training in adults who are no 
longer considered candidates for standard patching treatments. The 
potential for perceptual learning interventions in children deserves more 
study. Patching typically involves extended periods of deprivation that 
could potentially be shortened with the use of targeted protocols. However, 
the standard patching and diminishment protocols are intrinsically 
monocular and therefore may actually inhibit rather than promote strong 
binocular visual function that could be countered by training. At a 
minimum, it would be reasonable to pursue perceptual learning regimens in 
individuals for whom patching proves unsuccessful. Some combination of 
patching, visual training, and other methods, such as brain stimulation, may 
prove to be the optimal therapy. Of course, precisely because children are 
more susceptible to unforeseen side effects during the critical periods of 
development, caution is called for when engaging in such interventions. 

Broadly speaking, there are a number of ways in which both 
measurements and training protocols could be improved. These include 
classifying the type of amblyopia more precisely, recording details of an 
individual’s history and treatment more accurately, and informed use of the 
best optical correction for the amblyopic eye (which might require frequent 
corrective adjustments over several months). Adding control groups with 
alternative treatments would be especially useful, as this sampling more 
closely approximates the standards of randomized clinical trials. Using 
larger randomly selected treatment and control groups would further protect 
against selection biases in training and contribute to the understanding of 
patient subtypes. Beyond these measures, future work would also benefit 
from the development of computational models of core deficits and the 
different forms of suppression and/or interaction between the eyes as well 
as, perhaps, increased testing with animal models.8 136 All these fronts 
deserve to be pursued. Taken together, it is hoped that they will lead to a 
more sophisticated understanding of the linkage between core deficits and 
observed deficits in the wide range of tasks that cannot be generated by 
phenomenology alone, ultimately improving the chances for successful 
practical interventions. 


11.5.2 Myopia 

Some approaches similar to those used in amblyopia have been successful 
in improving vision in mild to moderate myopia (nearsightedness). A 
common visual condition usually treated with corrective lenses, myopia 
involves poor focus and the consequent inability to resolve details at a 
distance. (This is because of an excessive curvature in the cornea relative to 
the length of the eyeball, causing the image to be focused in front of rather 
than on the retina.) The National Eye Institute estimates that myopia now 
affects almost 43% of the US population below age 50.137 (The exact 
incidence depends on a number of factors, including age, race, and region, 
with even higher rates in China and the Pacific Rim).!37 Although the cause 
of the rise in myopia is not certain, with hereditary as well as behavioral 
causes being suspected, it has been widely attributed to increased time in 
near vision tasks such as reading and computer use. Recent epidemiological 
studies suggest that increasing the time that children spend outdoors may be 
a mitigating factor.'” 138 

Several research groups have tried to devise training to counteract 
myopia. Since the primary treatment is refractive correction (glasses or 
contact lenses), the goal has been to eliminate the need for glasses in mild 
cases by improving the neural processes that interpret blurry images on the 
retina. Two main approaches have been implemented: first, training 
detection in the presence of collinear distractors; and second, training 
contrast sensitivity across a range of spatial frequencies or near the high- 
frequency cutoff (see the related descriptions in the earlier discussion of 
amblyopia). 

Within these two main training approaches, several protocols have been 
developed. The NeuroVision method, a packaged protocol, trains 
participants to detect Gabors in the presence of flankers by using stimuli 
with different spatial frequencies, orientations, and spatial arrangements. 
Thirty 30-minute sessions over several months tested and trained 
participants near the individual contrast threshold. One particular study 
found moderate effects of training in mildly myopic individuals (-1.75 
diopters or less of correction), reporting significant improvements in the 
contrast-sensitivity function, and an average of 0.22 logMAR units in 
acuity, with no change in refractive error (and no improvements in the 
control group).!*° The claim was that training “facilitates neural connections 


at the cortical level” and “improves neuronal efficiency”! (p. 132). 
Another similar study also reported improvements in contrast sensitivity 
and mean acuity (2.1 lines logMAR, with -0.5 to —1.5 diopter myopia, 
retained at 12 months).'*° Subsequently, questions were raised about 
whether the presence of flankers was an important component of training, 
leading to a series of studies testing the consequences of spatial-frequency 
training without flankers. One study trained mild myopes (-0.75 to -2 
diopters) to detect low-, medium-, or high-spatial-frequency Gabors without 
flankers at or near threshold and found only modestly, although 
significantly, improved visual acuity (0.16 logMAR units) after extensive 
training, but no changes in Vernier hyperacuity, contrast sensitivity, or 
lateral interaction tests or in refraction, accommodation, or pupil size.!*! On 
the other hand, concentrated monocular training at the cutoff frequency in 
myopes (up to —6 diopters or more of correction) over 10 sessions improved 
the entire contrast-sensitivity curve and visual acuity in both the trained and 
untrained eye by the same amount as NeuroVision training (logMAR 
improvement equivalent to 2.5 lines). These improvements reflected both 
improved exclusion of external noise and reduction in internal noise, as 
assessed by comparing TvC curves before and after training. What this 
study suggested, in effect, was that the same or larger improvement in 
myopic visual acuity and contrast sensitivity could actually be 
accomplished in a shorter training period using cutoff-frequency training. 
These studies showed that several training methods similar to those used 
in amblyopia also improved performance in the uncorrected eye in mild to 
moderate myopia. The results indicate that training does not alter the eye’s 
optical or functional properties but instead improves information use at the 
cortical level. The best training interventions yielded about two lines of 
improvement (on a logMAR chart). It should be noted that refractive lenses, 
contact lenses, and refractive surgery have financial costs and can involve 
complications (infections with contact lenses, unintended side effects with 
surgery, and so on). While the clinical relevance of a two-line improvement 
has been debated, it may make it possible for individuals with mild myopia 
to forgo lenses more often than not or to mitigate the reasons for surgery in 
others (for example, military personnel operating in desert conditions often 
use refractive surgery). Even if perceptual learning cannot entirely eliminate 
the need for corrective lenses, it might conceivably help to slow the 


progression of the condition (although this possibility is admittedly 
speculative). 


11.5.3 Aging and Presbyopia 

As with most everyday processes, visual function is not immune to aging. 
Normal age-related visual losses include reduced contrast sensitivity," 
visual acuity,!** 14 spatial vision, and motion perception,'*” as well as 
other deficits.'*® Reductions in contrast sensitivity and acuity are especially 
important from a public health standpoint, as they correlate with the rates of 
falls and driving accidents in older individuals.'*% 150 Age-related declines 
occur throughout the visual pathway, from the cornea to the cortex.!>! They 
can be found in diminished optical quality on the retina and move upward 
to changes in inhibitory processes in the early visual cortex or in temporal 
processing in the primary or secondary visual cortex.'® Another age-related 
change occurs in presbyopia, where the eye becomes less able to focus on 
near objects, reflecting either loss of lens elasticity, changes in lens 
curvature, or reduced muscular control of curvature. 

A number of studies have examined a range of interventions to see 
whether training might mitigate these age-related declines in vision. 
Training has been shown to help performance in many ways. It can speed 
up responses in brightness or letter discrimination,? can improve 
classification of glass patterns! or performance in tests of useful field of 
view,'*4 and improve visual discrimination in texture discrimination. 148 

This last study was unusually well controlled and thus deserves further 
attention. The researchers initially screened to guarantee normal or 
corrected-to-normal vision, ruling out eye or cognitive diseases (glaucoma, 
macular degeneration, Parkinson’s, etc.). They also arranged the view of the 
display through a collimation lens to eliminate any differences in 
accommodation between older and younger adult observers (average ages 
72 and 21 years, respectively). Training near threshold SOAs (delays to the 
mask) in a texture task was shown to improve thresholds in older observers 
from around 1.5 s to about 0.25 s (close to untrained thresholds in college- 
age observers), while training on longer times had little effect (see figure 
11.5). Improvements, still retained after three months, were specific to the 
trained visual quadrant and did not improve performance in a test of useful 
field of view, suggesting selective effects of remediation. In another kind of 


task, older observers, who were found to be more susceptible to high 
external noise, showed larger improvements in contrast thresholds in high 
external noise with training.! Here, too, performance of older observers 
following training approached the level of younger observers before 
training, while the training slightly improved acuity (equivalent to 0.5 
logMAR lines). 
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Figure 11.5 


Perceptual learning reduces the threshold time between the stimulus display and the mask (SOA) in 
older individuals trained in the texture-discrimination task near threshold. Redrawn from data in 
Anderson et al.,'** figure 2. 


Certain training successes have also been reported in presbyopic 
observers. Training with the NeuroVision method, for example, improved 
uncorrected near visual acuity (0.22 logMAR units), and contrast sensitivity 
across multiple spatial frequencies.'°? The protocol of training contrast 
detection with flankers likewise improved processing speed as well as 
contrast sensitivity and near visual acuity (about 0.2 logMAR units).!°° In 
the latter case, training improved contrast detection by 20%-—30% and 
reading speed of the smallest readable print by about 17 words per minute, 
which is enough to bring many individuals into a more comfortable reading 


range (see figure 11.6). These interventions in older presbyopes produced 
functional improvements without changing physical accommodation, pupil 
size, or other physical properties of the eye. While leaving physical 
stimulus processing unchanged, training enhances the use of visual 
information. In many cases, the training effects directly translated to 
improvements in visual acuity, and sometimes even to improvements in 
contrast sensitivity. Though much remains to be investigated, what is 
already clear from this research is that some improvements in functional 
performance are possible based on training interventions. While the 
magnitude of the improvements has been modest in many cases, they may 
still have clinical relevance for the affected individuals. 
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Figure 11.6 

Perceptual training in contrast detection with collinear flankers improves visual acuity by about two 
lines (logMAR, as seen in individual and mean data for observers with perceptual learning (PL) and 
without (noPL). After Polat et al.,15° figure 1a. Creative Commons, copyright 2012 Polat et al. 


11.5.4 Low Vision 

Training-related improvements have extended to low-vision conditions. 
One of the most common of these is age-related macular degeneration 
(AMD), a condition that compromises central vision, producing a clinically 
significant functional loss in reading and other visual activities.'*” 158 Most 
of the research on central vision loss has focused on reading, with 
behavioral corrections that include increased lighting, magnifying glasses, 
or the use of larger fonts displayed in the periphery in single-word 
formats.'°° Alongside AMD, other diseases, such as diabetic retinopathy, 
can lead to patches of loss in the visual field, while glaucoma! and retinitis 
pigmentosa'®! tend to show neural-cell loss starting in the periphery and 
progressing toward tunnel vision near the fovea. For the affected 
individuals, each of these forms of low vision poses significant challenges 
in everyday life, most of which are not easily correctable by behavioral 
modifications or health aids. 

At present, there are relatively few studies investigating perceptual 
learning in low-vision individuals. In one, subjects practiced variants of 
visual search, a task roughly equivalent to finding a visual object in a 
complex scene.'® This task is also less efficient in older populations with 
normal vision who are slower and more error prone.!®!6° The patients in 
this study, mostly between the ages of 68 and 81, had profoundly low vision 
(worse than 20/200 corrected visual acuity or less than 20% of the visual 
field). About 70% of them suffered from macular degeneration, and there 
were a few additional patients each with glaucoma, diabetic retinopathy, 
retinitis pigmentosa, detached retina, and other conditions. Training in 
visual search improved performance in both the low-vision group and the 
control group, with the largest improvements observed in the first few 
sessions in difficult training conditions. 

Other projects have aimed to use training to improve reading speed in 
the periphery. In one study, practice was shown to improve recognition of 
peripheral letter trigrams in normally sighted older adults (as well as 
normally sighted young adults), yielding 60% increases in reading 
performance in the trained font size and trained visual field.'*” 168 Yet other 
studies trained individuals with central vision loss in RSVP reading in the 
periphery at the smallest viable print size in the periphery, though these did 


not succeed in improving reading speed, while leaving the critical print size, 
preferred retinal locus, and visual acuity essentially unchanged.'°° 

Most of these studies have focused on patients with some form of central 
vision loss. For these patients, blind spots or patches (scotomas) tend to 
force a reliance on peripheral vision, leading them to develop one or more 
preferred visual locations in the periphery, or preferred retinal loci (PRLs). 
In a number of studies, perceptual learning was seen as potentially useful in 
promoting selection, stabilization, and eye movement control for good 
PRLs. This PRL development has been studied in normally sighted 
observers with a simulated scotoma (in which a computer blanks out the 
stimulus display near fixation), who relatively quickly developed a single 
PRL with practice, even though many other possible locations were visually 
equivalent.'®° One of the limitations of perception in the periphery is 
crowding, in which flankers or clutter around a letter limit its identification; 
it increases with distance from the fovea and depends on the distance of the 
flanking letters from the target letter.!°2!7°-!72 Perceptual training in 
normally sighted individuals has been shown to mitigate the negative 
effects of crowding, so this training may also help overcome limitations in 
peripheral processing, which is critically important in those with central 
vision loss. Although the investigations to remediate low-vision 
conditions are just beginning, even modest training benefits may help to 
improve daily visual functions in these populations. 


11.5.5 Adjustment to Surgery, Lenses, and Sensory Implants 
New medical technologies and interventions involving vision are becoming 
increasingly common, and some may benefit from experience or training 
during adjustment periods. One common example is the insertion of new 
lenses during cataract surgery. There is also an active research agenda to 
develop prosthetics such as retinal or cortical implants and to functionalize 
the inputs from other senses as proxies for vision. In most of these cases, 
there is a period of adjustment analogous to the adjustment to new 
prescription glasses. For exotic prosthetics or major transformations of 
visual input, the adjustment to the more radically transformed input will be 
more akin to prism or inversion glasses. 

In most cases, the protocol during the adjustment period simply involves 
everyday experience of the world. In a few cases, specific exposure 


protocols are used to improve or accelerate the transition of the patient. 
What is undeniable in all these cases is the critical role experience plays in 
the recovery of visual function. The open question, however, is to what 
degree specific perceptual learning or training applications might further 
optimize this adjustment period by capitalizing on visual plasticity. 

In the last several years, a number of interesting reports have focused on 
improvements in vision following surgical interventions, and their 
dependence on experience. Examples include case studies of visual function 
recovery following surgical correction of childhood cataracts, case studies 
of more extensive surgical interventions, measurements of performance 
with newly inserted multifocal lenses, and studies of simulated prosthetics. 
In addition to other medical applications, the differential recovery of 
function following surgical interventions also offers a window into more 
general questions about visual plasticity. What can cognitive neuroscientists 
learn from the existing medical literature on visual recovery? In the studies 
described next, research activities were coupled with humanitarian efforts 
by volunteer ophthalmologic surgeons to investigate the timescale and 
developmental factors in visual recovery in adults. The fundamental 
question asked was if a condition, such as a childhood cataract, is corrected 
by surgery later in life, how much function recovers immediately and how 
much emerges only with further experience after the visual input has been 
recovered? 

One of these studies, Project Prakash, was associated with an outreach 
effort in India that followed 11 individuals after they received surgery to 
correct bilateral childhood cataracts.'! For the individuals in this study, 
cataract onset generally occurred before age 1, and surgery between the 
ages of 8 and 16. Before surgery, most patients had minimal acuity (as 
measured by tests of hand motion or finger counting at a distance of 1 
meter). Within one week after cataract surgery, the patients showed 
improved but still somewhat deficient contrast-sensitivity functions, 
especially at high spatial frequencies. By 26 months, contrast sensitivity 
had further improved for about half the individuals, presumably reflecting 
learning from participation in normal daily functions (see figure 11.7 for 
data from some sample subjects). A related study carried out in Ethiopia 
examined shape recognition following surgery for dense early-onset 
bilateral cataracts.'”° Visual functions were assessed using visual search for 


a unique object defined by some feature. The ability to distinguish an object 
by a low-level feature (such as color, size, or shape) achieved a level of 
performance nearly comparable to that of controls, while patients continued 
to exhibit deficits in tasks relying on mid-level visual cues (such as 
occlusion, shading, three-dimensional shape, or illusory contours). These 
mid-level deficits had changed little even up to two years after surgery. 
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Contrast sensitivity immediately (light circles) and 26 months (dark circles) after surgery for visual 
deprivation caused by dense bilateral childhood cataracts, with samples of individuals showing 
improvement (top) and not showing improvement (bottom) for different spatial frequencies. Selected 
from Kaliaet al.,” figure 1. Copyright 2013 National Academy of Sciences. 


The pattern of recovery in these interventions was similar to that of Mike 
May, perhaps the most studied individual case of adult recovery of 
vision.!”© 17 As described in chapter 1, May suffered an accident that 
blinded him at age three but received a full corneal transplant 43 years later. 
Following his surgery, his ability in low-level tasks, including aspects of 
simple form, color, and motion perception, compared reasonably with that 
of normal observers once optical blur was taken into account. He 
nevertheless remained significantly deficient in more complex tasks of 


form, object and face recognition, especially for those involving three- 
dimensional processing.'”° A decade after the intervention, he still had 
experienced little or no improvement in mid-level and high-level 
functions.!”8 It can be inferred from this and other cases that recovery of 
more complex feature recognition will be limited by the deprivation 
experienced by the patient during critical periods of early visual 
development. Recovery is more likely to be successful when early visual 
development associated with particular visual functions was normal. 

Turning to interventions that are more routine, several training studies 
examined the adjustments to lenses commonly implanted as part of cataract 
surgery later in life. One such study examined visual performance following 
surgical insertion of multifocal intraocular lenses (ReSTOR from Alcon 
Laboratories or Tecnis ZM900 from Advanced Medical Optics) in both eyes 
in patients near age 70.19 Multifocal lenses often require an extensive 
period of adjustment. These patients practiced threshold orientation- 
discrimination tasks (angular-difference thresholds) in the nondominant 
eye, leading to 82% improved judgments near the trained orientations 
without affecting those in the untrained dominant eye. (One interesting 
aspect of the data is that these improvements seemed to be larger in 
individuals with the worst initial performance.) Distance visual acuity and 
several other measures were also slightly better six months after the training 
intervention. This suggests that an effective form of explicit training might 
yield significant functional improvements in individuals experiencing issues 
in adjusting to new lenses. 

On the other hand, advances in neuroscience and ideas about plasticity 
have increasingly led to technological research that seeks to use prosthetic 
replacements or other forms of stimulation to replace lost limbs or lost 
senses. In vision, a number of companies are using prosthetic implants to 
replace lost sight. A variety of studies have examined more unusual visual 
prosthetic interventions, including retinal implants,!® 18t electrical 
stimulation of the retina of vision-impaired or blind individuals,!8%-!84 and 
stimulation of the visual cortex.!*°: 186 

To investigate the potential benefits of using prosthetic delivery codes, 
researchers evaluated the role of learning and the final level of achievable 
performance in a simulated case of artificial vision in normally sighted 
individuals.'8? Messages coded as degraded 300-pixel images of pixilated 


common four-letter (French) words were presented in the periphery. 
Although these initially led to poor reading, the displays became 
increasingly usable during the course of about 70 hours of practice over 
several months—a very reasonable time investment for individuals with 
serious visual challenges adjusting to a prosthetic device. This suggested 
that visual prosthetics might ultimately parallel studies evaluating 
adjustments to cochlear implants.!88 In the case of cochlear implants, the 
initial level and subsequent improvements after implanting have been 
shown to vary considerably, depending on the length of the deprivation 
period in children deafened prelingually'®"%! and the parameters of the 
device.!° 13 Adjustments to alterations in signal processing programmed in 
the device have also been shown to be challenging. Longtime users of 
cochlear implants who are then exposed to a shifted tonotopy, for example, 
improved in some measures over a three-month adjustment period yet never 
achieved the performance levels with the original clinically determined 
setting,'°%* though adjustments were reportedly better for more gradual 
shifts.188 Postsurgical or postadjustment protocols have primarily relied on 
natural exposure to produce adaptation to the device, although active 
computer-based auditory training protocols have been shown to produce 
improvements in auditory recognition and in performance with a simulated 
cochlear implant.!%> 198 

Alongside the early investigations of plasticity in auditory and tactile 
senses, researchers also developed an interest in the replacement of a 
damaged sense with another, or sensory substitution (see the brief treatment 
in subsection 10.3.4).19-19 Some of these studies involve blind or nearly 
blind individuals with either sudden or degenerative damage to the visual 
system, and it must be remembered that such damage may set the stage for 
unusual compensatory plasticity in areas of the brain that ordinarily 
represent these inputs, although some believe that these plastic changes in 
adults may be less than originally believed.'”* 200 

As described earlier, a number of visual-to-auditory substitution devices 
have been tried.2°! Other examples focused on sensory substitution into two- 
dimensional tactile stimulation arrays, to replace either visual or vestibular 
signals. !9” 198. 202 Some of these examined the performance with substitution 
devices in unaffected individuals, such as tactile displays of visual inputs in 
blindfolded sighted subjects. More recently, several companies have 


pursued implant devices to replace visual inputs in blind individuals, 
typically using an electrode grid on which relatively coarse visual patterns 
are projected. At present, these replace some sense of the visual input either 
on the retina or as input to the cortex. The information they convey 
currently falls far short of restored vision—although any improvement may 
be useful for everyday function.2% At the same time, these initial 
interventions may form the basic research basis for the development of 
future implant devices.!® 181, 183, 184,204 As part of this broader research 
project, the extraction of useful information seemed to depend on periods of 
adjustment and training. Some recent work has sought to characterize the 
percepts of an observer with a retinal implant device (the Argus, from 
Second Sight Medical Products, Inc.), apparently with the ultimate goal 
of inserting a reverse-engineered transformation of the stimulus image to 
improve the effectiveness and consistency with the normally perceived 
image. !82 203, 206 A similar process was used in the design of cochlear implant 
devices that improved the coding schemes as well as relying on plasticity in 
adjustment of the person to the device. 

To summarize, the course of functional visual recovery through surgical 
interventions, special lenses, and implants all depend to varying degrees on 
experience or training to achieve the best postintervention recovery. 
Surgical interventions in individuals deprived of normal visual development 
seem to enable reasonable but somewhat incomplete recovery of basic or 
lower-level visual functions, such as luminance, color, size, and motion. 
Training can improve contrast sensitivity for some individuals, but the 
recovery of mid-level or high-level visual functions has often been more 
limited, even with time and experience. One exception to this rule applied 
to individuals who experienced normal early visual development, a 
subsequent loss of vision, and then surgical correction, who seem to be 
more likely to recover full function. Such results parallel similar findings in 
patients with cochlear implants. In this domain, partial function has resulted 
from sensory substitution devices. Likewise, useful information has been 
reported for implanted replacements for retinal inputs in the blind. 

Often, improvement and adjustment following medical intervention is 
left to occur naturally, yet we also know that more systematic forms of 
training are likely to improve or expedite this natural learning curve. 
Exactly what protocols would work best for any given intervention, 


condition, or patient population remain open questions. One promising first 
step would be to try the most successful training protocols from related 
conditions (such as in amblyopia with cutoff-frequency training), though 
the case-by-case successes of these transpositions are still to be measured. 


11.5.6 Cortical Blindness 

Visual training has also been used to investigate the nature of particular 
visual deficits, including those from brain injuries resulting in cortical 
blindness. Cortical blindness occurs following damage to V1 and/or its 
afferent connections to other visual areas because of a stroke, accident, or 
tumor. The eye and other parts of the cortex remain intact, yet damage to 
V1, which represents basic visual features and sends this information 
upstream to the extrastriate visual cortex, is especially consequential.*°” 208 
The result is a loss of conscious vision in the hemifield contralateral to the 
damage, with significant impact on daily functions.2 210 Although in some 
cases partial sensitivity to motion, form, or color is retained," it is 
generally one to two log units worse than that in the intact hemifield.?!? This 
residual sensitivity can lead to above-chance classification of stimuli in the 
affected field without conscious awareness, giving rise to the term 
“blindsight.”2!!,2!3 As with other stroke or brain injury victims, partial 
recovery of function often occurs over the first three to six months 
(although retrograde degeneration of the corresponding LGN may also 
occur). Some researchers, however, find that vision in the blind field may 
sometimes be further improved with explicit training. This has been the 
topic of a recent review.?!° 
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Figure 11.8 


Global-motion training in the blind hemifield of patients with cortical blindness leads to 
retinotopically specific improvements in direction-range thresholds (a, b), left-right direction 
judgments (c, d), and contrast sensitivity for drifting-grating directions (e, f). After Huxlin et al.,219 
figure 2. 


Although aggressive programs of rehabilitation are routinely used 
following strokes or damage to the motor system, researchers report that a 
standard protocol for rehabilitation in the case of cortical blindness has yet 
to be established.” For most patients, improvements following damage 
often involve the use of compensatory eye movements, redirecting fixation 
to cover the visual field. An illustrative study trained one group to detect a 
single peripheral light while fixating while another group was trained to 
detect a square of four lights while scanning a board of lights. After four 
weeks of training, detection accuracy and reaction time had improved when 
eye movements were permitted but not when fixation was required. 
Training with eye movements improved daily living skills without changing 
the blind region, and these learning effects were still present after eight 
months. A different protocol, visual restitution therapy (VRT), developed 
by NovaVision, trained patients to detect bright lights at many points along 
the boundary between the blind and sighted fields.2!° Although initial 


reports claimed improvements in detection, enlargements of the sighted 
field, and improvements in rated daily visual function,” subsequent trials 
concluded that the protocol had actually trained small, rapid eye movements 
toward targets.” 218 

Yet another rehabilitative protocol was predicated on exploiting residual 
function, especially residual sensitivity to transient or moving stimuli. In 
one study, patients trained for several months at home to detect a pattern 
patch in the blind field designed to stimulate near peak spatial and temporal 
frequency sensitivity (one cycle per degree and 10 Hz flicker). 
Improvements partially generalized to an untrained location in the blind 
field, and the training also reduced the size of the blind region, as measured 
with clinical visual field perimetry. A related protocol following this logic 
trained global motion, which is of particular interest because some visual 
motion pathways survive V1 damage.” Motion-direction thresholds in the 
blind hemifield were restored essentially to normal at the trained retinal 
locations, and this partially generalized to other stimuli and tasks (contrast 
sensitivity for detection of drifting gratings, thresholds for motion in 
external noise, and detection of luminance increments).?!° The researchers 
concluded that the training enhanced (reweighted) the pathways connecting 
residual function to higher visual areas, essentially rerouting around the 
damaged V1. 

Further protocols continue to be developed, some of which have used 
external-noise methods. In one example, a variant of an external-noise 
paradigm and the perceptual template model (PTM; see chapter 4) was used 
to further assess the limiting nature of the damage in the blind hemifield by 
measuring threshold differences in global-motion directions at different 
levels of external noise (in this case, implemented as different ranges of 
direction of randomly moving dots) to yield threshold-versus-noise 
functions.2”° The thresholds of blind and intact fields were shown to differ 
primarily in low external noise, indicating that the blind field suffered from 
high levels of internal noise, with small or no changes in multiplicative 
internal-noise or external-noise processing. 

It has been established across all these studies that cortical blindness 
related to V1 lesions can benefit from rehabilitative training, at least to 
some degree. In the same spirit as rehabilitative training after stroke-related 
motor system damage, it would be appropriate to pursue such training even 


if its ultimate benefits fall short of full function. At present, there seem to 
be two promising approaches to training. One focuses on training 
compensatory eye movement strategies, while the other trains residual 
visual functions to reweight (or reroute) connections to higher-level visual 
areas. It has been suggested that training might depend on several 
physiological mechanisms: learning to weight intact islands of V1; 
plasticity of intact regions of V1 adjacent to the lesion; and recovery of 
damaged regions of V1. Other improvements seem to reflect plastic 
strengthening of secondary pathways to decision.” 2?!_ As discussed 
previously (subsection 11.5.5), damage to sensory or brain systems is 
thought to trigger compensatory plasticity in the cortical representations 
that previously served the damaged input functions, and perhaps also in the 
development of alternative pathways. Future research should be carried out 
to develop successful training protocols while taking care to understand 
when and why any given protocol might be best suited to the needs of the 
individual patient. 


11.6 Summary 


Practical applications of perceptual learning are in their early stages but can 
already be found in a range of fields, most notably in educational pedagogy 
and medical rehabilitation, in a range of visual conditions. In a number of 
applications, perceptual analysis may be only one of several aspects of 
processing that contribute to the target behavior. In these cases, the idea is 
that some form of perceptual analysis might be a significant limiting factor 
in the overall performance. If this is true, perceptual training might benefit a 
specific subcomponent, such that visual training might then contribute to 
overall improvements in more complex behaviors. This idea is illustrated in 
figure 11.9. 
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Training a weak visual component that feeds other components of a complex task may be an effective 
way to improve overall performance by training the limiting factor. 


One of the most cited, hallmark findings of perceptual learning is its 
apparent specificity to particular stimuli or tasks (chapter 3). A pattern of 
observed specificity may have useful theoretical implications, especially 
when it helps to pinpoint the locus and mechanisms of plasticity. That said, 
specificity is rarely a virtue for translational applications, where it is almost 
always desirable for training to work across a broad range of related tasks. 
Even so, a particular training protocol or app may still be useful when 
specific to the trained task, so long as that task is of central importance to 
the learner. Trained improvements in reading, even if specific to a trained 
font, for example, could still yield functionally significant benefits for a 
low-vision individual. 

Generalizability is certainly an aspiration for many forms of 
rehabilitative training. This is especially the case for populations with visual 
deficits for whom one form of training ideally would contribute to a wider 
range of everyday function.222 For example, one of the reasons training 
studies of working memory have been of such interest is that they have 
been claimed to improve any task relying on fluid intelligence.%* 37 On the 
other hand, wide generalization is rarely expected in most domains, and the 


specificity of certain kinds of learning need not always be taken as a 
criticism. In mathematics, for example, if a perceptual training module 
related to linear functions (figure 11.1) improved the solving of linear 
problems, it would not automatically be expected to extend to full 
competence in solving quadratic equations or those involving complex 
numbers. Although improved perception and conceptualization for simple 
functions might prepare the learner for problems that are more 
sophisticated, direct training of those more complex functions would almost 
surely still be required.?3. 224 A number of factors will therefore play a role 
in determining whether a given learning approach will be of practical value: 
Does training produce substantial improvement in the individual? What is 
the practicality or cost of that training? How useful is the trained function 
itself? How significantly does the training generalize to other relevant 
tasks? 


11.7 Translating Perceptual Learning 


Once a training protocol has been studied and shown to be successful, or at 
least potentially successful, then what? Whether in education, medical 
remediation, or other areas, the road from the laboratory to the marketplace 
necessarily involves its own array of factors. Some of these are contingent 
and seemingly superficial, though others can be substantive. Many revolve 
around a regulatory landscape. The specific road taken for any given 
product will have to pass through some combination of these concerns. The 
development of a commercial training application will likely depend not 
only on a successful protocol but also on the availability of venture capital; 
likewise, a medical application may first need to pass through a regulatory 
process with the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) that may include 
registered clinical trials. In what follows, we outline a few examples as well 
as the relevant issues that may arise on the road to commercialization. 


11.7.1 Commercialization 

This chapter has so far reviewed the successes and challenges of using 
specialized training protocols in three main areas: (1) the development of 
domain expertise; (2) educational applications; and (3) in special 
populations with vision challenges. Many projects have documented 
training-related improvements significant enough to warrant translation into 


practical use. Somewhat independent of this academic research, a for-profit 
sector has sprung up: a wild west of new commercial platforms, apps, and 
devices. Searching the iTunes store with terms such as “vision training,” 
“visual training,” “eye training,” or “auditory training” will lead to pages of 
available apps at a range of prices, several of which require a monthly 
service charge. Other commercial products use special-purpose computer 
programs or even special physical devices. (Though most of these apps, 
programs, and devices were developed independently of academic research, 
a few of them have ties to academia. Indeed, one of us [Lu] has a 
commercial interest in a company engaged in developing algorithms and 
devices for vision testing.) 

It is one thing to market training apps or devices primarily for enjoyment 
or enrichment but another to claim that this training will have significant 
clinical benefits. A high-end bridge-playing game may engage brain circuits 
that are important to keep active while aging, but the primary motivation for 
playing the game is enjoyment, with any cognitive benefits being purely 
secondary. For the many cognitive and perceptual applications, the 
relationship is reversed: cognitive or perceptual improvement is primary, 
with any enjoyment either secondary or instrumental. Some of these apps, 
programs, and devices are aimed at specific conditions. Revital Vision, 
Amblyotech, and Vivid Vision are aimed at training in either amblyopia or 
strabismus; NeuroVision and GlassesOff are meant for myopia and 
presbyopia, respectively; ULTIMEYES promises broad improvements in 
vision; and NovaVision aims to improve vision after traumatic brain injury. 

Other applications have been marketed within educational domains, 
aiming to help students overcome specific conditions. Fast ForWord aims to 
use perceptual training to improve language functions and reading in 
individuals with poor reading scores. The InsightLT system incorporates 
perceptual learning into training for mathematics, medicine, and geography 
and is aimed at broad populations. On a broader scale, several large 
commercial enterprises have made marketing claims that they help to “train 
your brain” (and some have been fined by the Federal Trade Commission 
for making exaggerated claims). 

The explosion of digital health monitoring and training has led to large- 
scale investments in what seems slated to be an enormous industry. Some 
sources claimed that the projected market value would be $6 billion 


annually by 2020, with market sectors in biometrics, testing, and training 
(http://sharpbrains.com/executive-summary/). What is clear is that the 
various attempts to translate perceptual learning into easily accessible apps 
and systems, whether successful or not, reflect a burgeoning interest on the 
part of both investors and consumers. 


11.7.2 Challenges 

Beyond the vagaries of the marketplace, there are substantive and 
unavoidable challenges intrinsic to the transition from laboratory research 
to application. In many ways, these challenges relate to the currently high- 
profile issue of replicability in the experimental and computational 
sciences, as well as to practical considerations regarding human clinical 
trials. The core issue behind these concerns is whether laboratory 
investigations, which usually use smaller subject samples and more 
controlled procedures, can be successfully extended to the more varied 
populations and less controlled training environments of the clinic and/or 
marketplace. In many cases, another challenge presents itself: how to 
expand the generalizability of the protocol to a broad enhancement of 
related functions. 

Translation of laboratory findings into real-world applications must 
involve a more complete testing procedure than is currently typical in basic 
research. There are several methods or approaches that might be useful in 
addressing these challenges. Some of these are related to the approaches 
used in the transition toward carrying out a clinical trial (see table 11.1). 


Table 11.1 


Experimental factors important in translation from the laboratory 


Replications, larger subject samples, meta-analyses 
Control group(s) 
Randomized assignment to groups 


Pre- and post-assessment batteries 
Classification of subject subtypes 


A prudent first step would involve carrying out one or more independent 
replication studies or a meta-analysis of multiple studies in the literature. 
Similar to the review of video game training discussed previously, this 


would need to include the appropriate statistical corrections. Another 
possibility could involve simply using a larger subject sample than in the 
original study.” 226 The purpose of any of these methods would be to 
acquire more data. Doing so should help to overcome system-level or 
subject variability intrinsic to smaller studies and thereby increase the 
likelihood that the effort and expense of developing a commercial product 
would prove worthwhile. 

Laboratory studies of perceptual learning are often also relatively simple. 
They tend to examine one or two simple training tasks and, similarly, either 
do not assess transfer or use at most one or two transfer tests. Both these 
limitations could be overcome by using testing protocols that are more 
advanced and efficient. Perhaps the most important principle here would be 
to include appropriate control groups. Individuals in these groups should be 
assigned and tested in the same way as the experimental training group and 
differ only in the omission of the training intervention or the use of selected 
contrast interventions. Such designs are typical of the randomized 
controlled trials in clinical research,” yet many standard designs in the 
perceptual learning literature do not use independent control groups, most 
likely because this would require larger sample sizes (see alternative 
protocols in subsection 3.8.4). Any of the methods discussed would make a 
sizable contribution to assuaging concerns about replicability. 

After this first step, clinical trials in medical applications tend to prize 
double-blind designs. The analogous situation in training protocols faces its 
own difficulties. Truly double-blind designs are difficult to achieve in 
training protocols because, as in exercise or meditation interventions, the 
person will almost surely find out something about the treatment as it is 
being administered. Nevertheless, it is still possible to do blind pre- and 
post-assessment testing and data analysis by research team members who 
are blind to the group assignment. Other forms of control training 
interventions might similarly engage the subject in ways that are not 
expected to be as efficacious (although the ethical issues of withholding 
optimal treatment should also be considered for each case). 

An experimental design feature that would further inform laboratory 
studies, even if purely for research purposes, would be to include more 
extensive pre- and post-assessment batteries and tests of transfer in a range 
of tasks (see figure 11.10). Such designs are by definition more 


demanding, but they would help to support better classification of 
population subtypes, while aiding a better understanding of transfer. The 
subtype classifications of specific populations (different forms of 
amblyopia, for example, or different forms of dyslexia) would support more 
nuanced conclusions if the intervention were more successful with one 
subtype than another. The assessment with a battery of transfer tasks would 
furthermore provide a better understanding of the range of benefits of the 
training intervention, helping to answer a range of questions: Does the 
intervention improve performance on the trained task or on related tasks? 
Does it improve outcomes in real-world tasks or activities of daily living? 
Does the intervention have any unintended side effects in general or 
specific subpopulations? More complete information of this kind would 
surely guide future forays in translational product design. 
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Suggested structure of experiments designed to support translation to real applications, illustrating 
small changes for the control group and larger changes in performance for the training group. The 
features of these designs are analogous to some features of clinical trials, including control groups, 
and more comprehensive pre- and posttraining batteries that evaluate benefits for the trained task, 
related tasks, and other real-world tasks, and potential side effects. After Lu, Lin, and Dosher,222 
figure 1. 


11.7.3 The Regulatory Environment 

Any translational perceptual learning product will face a number of hurdles 
on its way to the marketplace. These hurdles will be especially meaningful 
if the product is targeted at the remediation of specific conditions or 
intended for use in clinical populations. In either case, the product must 
negotiate a given regulatory environment, so the choices behind 


commercialization have significant consequences. A training system or app, 
for example, is regulated as a medical device by the FDA when its intended 
use, as conveyed by “labeling claims, advertising materials, or oral or 
written statements by manufacturers or their representatives” purports to aid 
in “the diagnosis of disease or other conditions, or the cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease, or is intended to affect the structure or 
any function of the body of man, ” and the “level of regulatory control 
necessary to assure safety and effectiveness varies based upon the risk the 
device presents to public health.” Vision-training protocols that are 
translated into a commercial product making specific health claims—rather 
than being marketed simply as entertainment or enrichment activities—will 
require processing through the FDA. Early consultation with FDA experts 
can save time by guiding specific aspects of product development to pursue 
a less risky route to commercialization. 

If a training system is to be promoted as part of a remedial medical 
procedure (analogous to the role of physical and occupational therapy 
following a stroke), then it becomes a treatment protocol and is very likely 
to require successful clinical trials prior to broad application. Whether a 
particular training product is more suited to testing as a clinical trial or as a 
medical device, the procedures of either regulatory route raise important 
questions about potential side effects. In basic science, researchers using 
human subjects must inform them of the potential risks and benefits of 
research protocols and assure them that the relevant institutional review 
boards have approved the protocols. For the clinical application of vision 
training, the needs and vulnerabilities of the intended population will be 
central in defining how to evaluate potential risks and benefits. Visual 
experience plays a unique role in developing visual function during 
childhood,” and this in turn implies a higher standard in assessing and 
developing training protocols that are intended for children. Alternatively, 
blindsight patients coping with existing losses in daily function may vary in 
their willingness to experiment with different forms of rehabilitation or 
retraining. Fundamentally, the decision whether to develop and market an 
application as a medical device or as a training protocol must be made on a 
case-by-case basis, and likewise for appropriate standards in assessment. 

Another central issue in the evaluation of medical or commercial 
applications is the opportunity cost of pursuing the training system as 


compared to other possible interventions or activities. These costs may be 
literal if the commercial product is expensive or involves a prescription, but 
they may also be more diffuse, involving time and effort that could be 
directed elsewhere. For visual training, which often involves multiple days 
or sessions, the time demands can be especially important, because they 
might reduce compliance with the protocol and also because they could 
displace other, potentially more valuable, forms of remediation. For this 
reason, vision-training systems should be optimized for both efficacy and 
efficiency. In addition, both clinical testing and regulation involve their own 
costs. As a result, once a trial is started, restrictions are put in place to limit 
the incorporation of new protocols and/or procedures. 

Those eager to move training innovations into the marketplace have 
raised the following questions: What is the most appropriate approach to 
regulating and overseeing vision-training products? Should the regulatory 
environment be as strict as it is for the development of drugs? Some 
commentators have suggested that the FDA should treat therapeutic gaming 
products similarly to other noninvasive systems for health or fitness. The 
approach to regulating medical smartphone apps has largely been restricted 
to the issuance of guidelines for developers and consumers. As the field 
advances and grows, the regulatory environment might usefully provide a 
menu of different routes from basic research to application. 

Although the process of progressing through the regulatory systems to 
get an approved protocol or an approved device may be more challenging 
than developing an enrichment tool, there are significant benefits as well. 
The consumer benefits from the assurance that the protocol, device, or app 
has been certified effective and has been screened for potential side effects. 
A commercial developer benefits from official approval and recognition of 
the product, effectively legitimizing it for use in certain treatment contexts 
and lending it valuable promotion. For all these reasons, the regulatory 
environment is likely to be changing in concert with the field itself. 


11.8 Conclusions 


Beyond the intrinsic benefits of pure research, there is intense interest in 
translating the principles and results of perceptual learning research into 
practical applications. This chapter considered many examples of potential 


applications inspired by both empirical results and theoretical principles. 
These included training-based development of expertise in perceptual 
domains, the use of perceptual training in education, applications of 
laboratory training principles to clinical populations in vision, and the role 
of digital games in future developments. Despite this range of domains, 
researchers have only begun to scratch the surface. There are many more 
domains, skills, and functions still to be investigated. 

The promise of perceptual learning is matched by the challenges of 
applying it. Perhaps the most serious call for future research involves large- 
sample experiments that use carefully selected control interventions and 
random assignment of subjects to conditions—a move toward an 
investigative model inspired by the clinical trial system in biomedical 
research. Given the many observations of specificity in the laboratory 
literature, and the importance of generalizability in most real-world 
applications, we also advocate the use of broader pre- and posttraining 
assessment batteries and improved demographic characterization of the 
subjects. All these features of the ideal experiment, together with the 
implementation of extensive perceptual training itself, create practical 
demands on time and resources. This suggests the need for the careful 
refinement of protocols in smaller-scale laboratory interventions, along with 
the systematic use of technical models in optimizing training protocols, 
prior to engaging in large-scale experiments. 

Indeed, many or most of the studies considered here began with smaller- 
scale laboratory investigations. In developing methods and studies, it is 
important to start with what is already known. From a practical point of 
view, this often means that assessments are well-known laboratory tests and 
that the training protocols are the same or similar to ones developed in the 
laboratory. Existing assessments and training protocols provide an excellent 
starting point. Principles and models of perceptual learning that have 
already been tested may further inform possible selections for application. 
The next step would then be to see whether there are ways to improve the 
efficiency of learning and the generalization of these improvements to a 
targeted set of stimuli and tasks. Ultimately, good theories along with good 
computational models will be central to the enterprise. Chapter 12 examines 
a formal structure to achieve this optimization. 
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Optimization 


The existence of strong computational models of perceptual learning opens the door to new 
approaches to optimization of training. As part of this new paradigm, optimization would seek to find 
training protocols that maximize useful qualities, such as the magnitude of learning, the efficiency of 
training, transfer or generalization to related tasks, and/or better retention. Many problems can now 
be first explored using computational frameworks in which optimization goals are defined, the 
domain of potential training manipulations is specified, and a good generating model already makes 
predictions about outcomes. A search routine would evaluate all possible protocols in relation to the 
desired goals, and the best protocol(s) could then be experimentally validated. The existing literature 
already suggests a number of manipulations that are likely candidates to improve learning and 
generalization, while new techniques in artificial intelligence and machine learning also promise to 
accelerate research in new directions. 


12.1 Harnessing Visual Perceptual Learning 


The science of perceptual learning has expanded dramatically over the last 
few decades. Beginning with the reported observations of early visual 
plasticity in the 1990s, the field entered a period of intense activity and 
innovation. New discoveries were further accelerated by the rise of 
computers, advanced modeling methods, and brain imaging technologies. 
All these factors pushed research in directions unimagined even as late as 
the 1980s. 

One of the strengths of the field has been the lively theoretical debate 
about the underlying principles of learning in the visual domain. Some of 
these focused on phenomenology, such as the dependence of learning on the 
level of the visual task, while others considered the balance of specificity 


and transfer. At the center of the debate, however, was the question of 
functionality and plasticity. Did learning occur primarily through changes in 
the signal-to-noise ratio? If so, was this the product of changes to encoding 
(retuning) or decoding (readout or reweighting)? And how were these 
distinct processes related to the balance between plasticity and stability? 

This book was meant to be an assessment of the field on a number of 
levels: phenomenal, experimental, and theoretical. We have surveyed the 
experimental territory and the major phenomena of learning, examined the 
historical and current models, and considered the constraints on these 
models from known physiology. As we have gone along, we have indicated 
possible directions for new experiments or models that might further 
develop research or answer open questions. We have also tried to strike an 
informed balance between core theoretical dipoles that have structured 
discussion and research: stability versus plasticity, signal versus noise, and 
encoding (retuning) versus decoding (readout or reweighting). 

As we conclude the book, it is only natural to think about the future of 
the field as a whole. It seems to us that one of the most exciting avenues for 
future research involves the integration of theory and practice in ways that 
accelerate progress in both. One promising way to put new theoretical 
developments to use in practical applications is to pursue the study of 
learning within the context of optimization. 

Humans are by nature goal oriented, and much of our cognitive and 
perceptual machinery has been optimized by evolution to carry out useful 
functions. Perceptual learning is such a significant faculty because 
perception itself is so significant, forming an intrinsic part of more complex 
and necessary tasks. As researchers work toward an understanding of 
perceptual learning and how it works, it is increasingly natural to ask, what 
is the best way to get better? This is where the methods of optimization 
have a potentially transformative role to play in the future of perceptual 
learning research. 


12.2 An Optimization Framework 


Originally developed in mathematics and economics, the theory of 
optimization and its related methods have found their way into an 
impressive range of fields from computer science to operations research and 


even baseball. At its most fundamental, optimization refers to the selection 
of the best alternative (as defined by some criteria) among a set of 
alternatives. 

The mathematical theory of optimization has precursors dating back to 
the 1930s and the work of Soviet economist and mathematician Leonid 
Kantorovich.!* The fundamental idea Kantorovich put forward was that 
simulation, rather than actual empirical testing of every conceivable option, 
allowed a much more efficient search for the best possible action in order to 
achieve a desired goal. Computation saves valuable time and effort. 

Whether in economics, chemistry, or cognitive science, the science of 
optimization requires that researchers specify the goal(s) to be optimized. 
The first significant question to ask in perceptual learning, then, is how to 
choose the “best” training protocol. When optimizing for training, it seems 
to us that at least five goals should play a part: magnitude, robustness, 
generalization, learning to learn, and retention (see table 12.1). For some of 
these, such as the magnitude of learning or some aspects of generalization, 
there already exists substantial literature to guide the selection of possible 
design factors. For others, such as robustness and retention, or even 
stability, there is considerably less direct evidence to guide protocol 
selection (although related findings in allied domains can be drawn on). 


Table 12.1 


Potential goals of optimization of perceptual learning 


e Magnitude Maximizing the amount of learning with a relatively efficient training protocol. This 
focuses on training that has a high rate of learning. 


e Robustness Improve performance of the trained task in contexts beyond the immediate training 
context. This focuses on training in the laboratory, simulator, or clinic that extends performance in a 
given task to a wide range of situations. 


e Generalization Extend benefits of training to similar or related stimuli and tasks. This values 
training that transfers to new tasks and situations. 


e Learning to learn Enable training of one task to improve the ability to learn subsequent tasks. 


e Retention Training that maximizes benefits over longer periods, including conditions in which 
attention may be focused on other tasks. 


e Stability Learning in an initial task that survives subsequent training. 


The theoretical developments in the field of perceptual learning 
combined with those of mathematical optimization are likely to define one 
significant frontier of theory and practice. It is generally impossible, and 
surely inefficient, to first investigate all possible training protocols in order 
to identify the best one. Simply noting that one condition is better or worse 
than another, while potentially useful, does not constitute optimization. 
Using an optimization framework is so important because it allows 
protocols to be evaluated virtually by way of computational methods before 
moving to more costly and time-intensive testing. 

The pursuit of optimization also has another virtue in that it provides a 
strong theoretical context within which to test existing models and develop 
better ones. The optimization framework may suggest new protocols to test 
empirically, including those that incorporate approaches to training that are 
more complex. Selected examples could then inspire empirical tests, and, if 
necessary, the models could in turn be modified to make their predictions 
more accurate. 

Building on the theoretical insights developed throughout this book, this 
chapter begins by considering how mathematical optimization could be 
adapted to visual perceptual learning. Next, we turn to the empirical 
literature to suggest possible manipulations or factors that can be seen as 
driving learning and generalizability, thus informing the search domains of 
potential protocols. We then go on to discuss the implications of different 
learning rules, the role and requirements for generative models in 
optimization, and implications of the current discussions for reproducible 
science. Finally, we discuss the potential effects recent developments in 
machine learning might have on the next generation of generative models. 


12.3 Stages of Optimization 


In the context of visual perceptual learning, mathematical optimization 
invokes a set of procedures that aims to select the best protocol, as defined 
by some criteria, from among a set of possible protocols. The framework 
has several key parts: a criterion function, called an objective function; the 
domain, or set of possible training protocols; a predictive engine, usually a 
quantitative model, which generates predictions for any protocol; a search 


algorithm, which provides a method of searching the domain; and 
validation tests to measure the predictive accuracy. 

The five steps (table 12.2) form a single pass of optimization, which may 
be repeated, as shown in figure 12.1. If empirical evaluation and validation 
suggest changes in the generative theory, this in turn could lead to another 
cycle of optimization. A similar schematic, more specifically focused on 
optimizing a perceptual learning protocol, is shown in figure 12.2. 


Table 12.2 


The five stages of optimizing perceptual learning 


e Objective function Defining the goal(s) of the optimization. This includes choosing the target 
task(s) to be learned and specifying a scoring system—some function of the behavior to be 
improved or maximized. 


e Predictive engine (generative model) A generative model that takes each input configuration, 
possibly with specified model parameters, and predicts the performance outcome(s). This could be 
an equation, a function, or a set of code. In perceptual learning, it is a quantitative model of learning 
and performance. 


e Domain An identified set of manipulations (and their ranges) defines the search domain. In 
perceptual learning, this could include changes in contrast, training accuracy, training schedule, or 
task formats, among others. These determine the set of possible alternative training protocols from 
which the optimum alternative will be chosen. 


e Search algorithm An algorithm or method to search for an optimal training protocol (and possibly 
model parameters). The search is limited by the size of the search space if basic model parameter 
values are known; the search process will likely require adaptive procedures to simultaneously find 
the parameters and the best protocol if model parameter values need to be estimated. 


e Validation Testing predictions generated by the optimization framework in confirmatory 
experiments. Failures of predictions may suggest modifications of the generative model, or typical 
parameters, which will then be used to improve another cycle of optimization. 
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Figure 12.1 


A schematic describes the process for optimizing learning by searching through possible 
manipulations using a generative model and its parameters to make predictions. 
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Figure 12.2 


A generative model is a key component in optimizing perceptual learning. 


One of the first important steps in any optimization problem is to select 
the goal(s) to be maximized. This process begins with the researcher (or 


product developer) defining an objective function. A simple objective 
function might have a single goal, such as maximizing the rate of learning, 
whereas a more complex function might combine several objectives, such 
as the rate of learning and the amount of transfer to another task. Objective 
functions specify metrics associated with each goal as well as weights for 
their multiple outcomes (defining the trade-off between the multiple 
objectives).** On the level of nomenclature, the optimization of a complex 
objective function is called Pareto optimization, the alternative yielding the 
global optimum is known as the Pareto optimum, and the set of alternatives 
for which the objectives trade off (which might occur for only a subset of 
all alternatives) is called the Pareto set. In serendipitous situations, 
optimizing one goal may also optimize another. In other cases, of course, 
optimizing one goal damages the other. (Whether that is the case depends 
on the goals. For example, procedures that optimize the learning rate might 
do the opposite for retention.) 

A predictive engine or generative model is the central ingredient in the 
optimization framework. In perceptual learning, it is a computational model 
that takes a specification of a training protocol and training stimuli and 
predicts human performance. Such a model can be used to compute the 
predicted results for many different levels of each factor that might be 
manipulated and for all their combinations. It uses computations to replace 
more time-consuming and resource-intensive empirical experimentation, 
thus saving tests of the human observer for the more promising training 
schemes. This is especially important in perceptual learning, where multiple 
training protocols used in the same observer surely interact with one 
another (so an observer can only be assessed once in relation to a single 
training protocol). 

Developing and selecting a strong generative model is also central to the 
basic research enterprise. A good model needs to be specific enough to 
predict outcomes for the various training protocols in a given task domain. 
For certain visual tasks, we already have strong candidate models; the IRT 
or the AHRM, or their competitors, for example, might be a good starting 
point in the domain of pattern judgments.’° In the future, however, it will 
likely be necessary to create entirely new models, or extend existing ones, 
to more fully account for performance in different task domains. 


A strong generative model is ideal for optimization, but even without 
one, optimization with alternate methods may still prove fruitful. Although 
a fully generative model (e.g., one that makes predictions on a trial-by-trial 
basis for each specific training protocol) would be preferable, an 
approximate model—derived from empirical relationships, heuristic results, 
or approximating formulas based on empirical findings—could still save 
time. Working in this way would help the researcher or designer think 
through the space of possible manipulations, suggesting promising places to 
focus empirical efforts or model development. 

Even in imperfect situations, optimization can be a useful tool. There 
may be certain rules of thumb that can still help guide the optimization 
process. When specifying almost any generative model, it is important to 
choose reasonable parameter values, such that the model actually generates 
reasonable predictions. A choice of values might rely on available 
information derived from fitting the model to previous datasets. A more 
general and technically sophisticated (and potentially computationally 
complicated) approach would use Bayesian methods to characterize 
parameter distributions. In principle, this could involve hierarchical 
methods that specify distributions of hyperparameters over groups of 
observers that in turn characterize the parameter values used in the 
generative model.!°'4 On the level of the optimization space, the set of 
potential manipulations defining the search domain could be selected from 
the existing literature. Alternatively, this set might incorporate newly 
devised manipulations inspired by principle or intuition. Several such ideas 
have been put forward, including the use of easy trials in training (the 
Eureka effect) or improving transfer by training video games, each with 
some empirical support.!5 16 Observing the positive effects of a 
manipulation in a particular task is only one step toward optimization, 
however. Since manipulations are often studied in isolation, we tend not to 
know how general the effects of any given manipulation may be or how 
multiple design factors might interact. This is where the generative model 
becomes such a valuable part of the optimization process. 

Optimization also requires finding efficient methods to search through 
many possible alternatives. If the number of alternatives is small, then 
searching should be comparatively easy with any method, including an 
exhaustive search of all possible options. With more factors, levels, and 


combinations, however, the search space rapidly becomes too large for an 
exhaustive approach. In this case, identifying a plausible search method 
would be an important component of the optimization process, especially 
for irregular optimization spaces. (A regular space is one in which local 
variations produce similar predicted results; in such spaces, it may be 
possible to use traditional search methods, such as gradient descent, 
designed for differentiable objective functions.) If the search space is 
huge, it may become necessary to use sampling methods in which 
information from previous samples helps to focus the search in the more 
promising regions (e.g., certain genetic algorithms having been developed 
to handle multiobjective problems).° The search process here acquires 
another level of complexity, although, as mentioned previously, parameters 
might be estimated from experimental evidence. 

In fact, there are at least two levels at which protocols could be 
optimized. The first, which is the focus of our present discussion, involves 
computing the results for all possible factor combinations that define a 
protocol (or at least sampling from among them). In this case, the choices 
would define a stable protocol throughout training (e.g., if the domain 
included possible training accuracies such as 55% or 60% to define a 
Staircase target performance level, and the presence or absence of feedback, 
then one element of the domain might be 60% training accuracy without 
feedback throughout). A second, higher level of optimization, however, 
might involve selecting the training for the next trial from all these 
possibilities (e.g., 75% without feedback on one trial, 95% accuracy with 
feedback on the next, etc.). This higher-level optimization is guaranteed to 
find protocols that are at least as good as any simpler one (all of which are 
special subcases)—but it can also create a combinatoric explosion of 
possible training sequences with perhaps billions of protocols in the domain 
(which almost surely would require modern methods such as dynamic 
programming). Though optimization science can quickly become 
complicated, it is important to emphasize that even relatively simple forms 
of optimization could lead to significant advances in our understanding of 
perceptual learning. The more adaptive trial-by-trial assessment and 
training methods can be integrated into the field over time as it progresses, 


thus gradually approaching the complexity of higher-level optimizations.'® 
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Once the search space has begun to yield strong candidate training 
protocols, validation experiments should be used to test the predictions of 
the optimization to make sure that the researcher is on the right track. This 
is an experiment designed to test predictions of the generative model for 
several protocols. Often, the most useful validation experiments are those 
that include several conditions that are predicted to differ in a systematic 
way. Validation experiments are especially important in determining 
whether the generative model needs to be improved when possible 
protocols involve combinations of factors that have previously been tested 
only separately. Another kind of validation, known as cross-validation, 
examines whether optimization tested on one set of observers or with one 
set of parameters can be repeated in a new set.” Yet another validation level 
might involve checking the consistency of the experimentally observed data 
throughout the validation training protocol in relation to the predictions of 
the generating model. 

So far, we have talked about the five steps of optimization as if they 
were distinct from each other; in some cases, it will be more efficient to 
merge two or three. Search and empirical evaluation, for example, could 
occur together; in this case, a generative model and search algorithm would 
select the next training protocol to examine. Alternatively, parameter values 
of the model might be updated based on ongoing empirical tests, 
recomputing the model predictions throughout the course of the 
optimization exercise. Such an adaptive optimization would be analogous to 
procedures used in adaptive testing methods, such as for threshold versus 
contrast functions,*! contrast-sensitivity functions,2? or yes-no 
discrimination. Given that, in most practical applications, several 
outcomes contribute jointly to robust and useful perceptual learning, a 
complex criterion set can be used as a compass. In certain cases, however, it 
may prove more tactically useful to consider each goal separately, analyzing 
when the goals might be compatible, mutually independent, or conflicting. 

With this optimization framework in hand, the research community is 
poised to explore the vast space of possible training protocols, armed with a 
tool far more powerful than simple intuition. At the same time, optimizing a 
given perceptual learning problem might be a computationally and 
experimentally demanding project. Although barely under way, 
optimization approaches, in our view, are poised to yield both theoretical 


and practical benefits. Technical advancements in model generation and 
innovations in search methods promise to accelerate research. 

Although the existing literature has implicitly, and often only 
qualitatively, focused on the dual objectives of the amount of learning and 
degree of transfer, both can be examined from distinct perspectives. In what 
follows, we consider these objectives using first the predictive properties of 
an expanded Hebbian learning rule and then the potential factors in training 
and stimulus selection that emerged from the experimental literature. Taken 
together, these considerations help to sketch a number of possible 
manipulations that might influence perceptual learning. 


12.4 Optimizing the Magnitude of Learning 


One of the dominant objectives driving optimization is to maximize 
learning by using the least amount of training. A number of factors subject 
to experimental manipulation are relevant here, as suggested by the learning 
rule: signal strength, task precision, feedback, attention, and rewards (all 
discussed in prior chapters). The reweighting models, in turn, generate 
predictions about other aspects of training protocols, such as scheduling, 
mixtures of task types, or the inclusion of high performance (“easy”) 
stimuli. The factors listed in table 12.3 point to possible variations, with 
brief descriptions of several factors listed in the following subsections. For 
the interested reader, further references are also listed. 


Table 12.3 
Examples of potential factors affecting the magnitude of learning 
Stimulus 
Stimulus contrast 
External noise 
Judgment precision 
Response 
Required response accuracy (adaptive staircase levels) 
Confidence 
Response type (e.g., verbal, button press, joystick, covert biological) 
Task 
Perceptual judgment (e.g., detection, discrimination, n-alternative) 


Type of performance measure (i.e., difference threshold, contrast threshold, percentage correct) 


Feedback 
Modes of trial-by-trial feedback (e.g., consistent, partial, etc.) 
Information in feedback (e.g., accuracy, target response) 
Block feedback 
Exaggerated feedback 
Biofeedback (e.g., visualization of EEG, fMRI) 
Reward and attention 
Exogenous (external) reward 
Endogenous (internally generated) reward 
Reward magnitude 
Reward frequency 
Attention manipulation 
Scheduling 
Trial or session scheduling (e.g., number of trials, number of sessions) 
Intermixture of trial judgment difficulty or tasks 
Types of adaptive procedure (e.g., long versus short staircases) 
Pharmaceutical and stimulation 
Pharmaceutical or nutraceutical interventions 
Brain modulations (e.g., magnetic stimulation, tDCS) 


12.4.1 Analysis of a Learning Rule 
A generative model is one that can make relevant predictions for any 
training protocol. It must simulate exact experimental protocols and 
generate trial-by-trial predictions. In principle, a single model can make 
predictions about many different training protocols, although in some cases 
it may be necessary to develop new representation modules for specific task 
domains (e.g., for color or motion). For the sake of concreteness, in this 
subsection we analyze the learning rules of the integrated reweighting 
theory (IRT) to reveal the possible manipulations that may influence the 
rate of learning.” 24 

As we saw in chapter 9, important top-down factors, such as task, 
attention, and reward, can influence behaviorally observed learning rates. 
To better understand possible ways that these factors might affect learning, 
we extended the learning rule of the IRT to incorporate these top-down 
factors (figure 12.3). The extended augmented Hebbian learning rule is 
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Augmented Hebbian Learning Rule 
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The terms of an augmented Hebbian learning rule, and the top-down factors that may affect them 
(indicated by arrows). Bias and feedback augment Hebbian learning in the IRT by shifting the output 
activation before learning. See the text for a discussion. 


In the Hebbian equation for weight change, the 6; for each representation 
unit i is a product of the model learning rate n, the activity of representation 
ai, and the output activation of the decision unit o or 6; = nao, and in the 
new version, top-down factors can alter each of these parts of the learning 
equation. Consequently, attention, reward, and task might all influence the 
learning rate. Such top-down influences are more than hypothetical. As 
explored in chapter 9, the presence of such factors is undeniable, even 
though their precise functional influence on learning remains to be fully 
specified by the empirical literature. 

Although not included as an explicit part of the learning rule, the 
presence of internal noise (and external noise) can also powerfully affect 
learning. High levels of internal noise inevitably obscure the relevant 
signals to be learned. Any empirical manipulation that reduces the internal 
(or external) noise would likely increase the empirical learning rate. This is 
because better signals would be integrated into the weight changes on each 
trial (though learning in any given experiment would obviously also depend 
on the nature of the protocol). Each manipulation of the stimuli, the task, or 
the scheduling during training could in principle change the observed rate 
of learning. 


In addition to these top-down factors, other potential factors in learning 
could be considered. Generative models could be developed to incorporate 
other potentially important mechanisms corresponding with adaptation, 
consolidation, forgetting, and perhaps other processes of learning. Such 
extensions will be required in order to make predictions about 
manipulations such as sleep*>*? or sensory adaptation? 3-35 and their 
interaction with learning. Revised generative models could also be based on 
experimentally observed influences as they emerge. Developments of this 
kind could significantly push the reach of current models. 


12.4.2 Manipulations to Increase Learning 

In this section, we briefly discuss several obvious manipulations suggested 
by the literature, listed under the categories of stimulus factors, response 
factors, task factors, feedback, reward and attention, scheduling, and 
pharmaceutical or other physiological stimulation. The manipulations listed 
in table 12.3 correspond with the possible variations in training protocols, 
while the brief descriptions point to relevant articles for the interested 
reader. 


Stimulus factors Two easily manipulated stimulus factors, the signal 
contrast and the presence of external noise, are known to influence learning 
substantially. Increasing the contrast of the target stimulus should increase 
the rate of learning, as suggested not only by an analysis of the learning rule 
but also by previous experimental results. Higher contrasts increase the 
activity in the input units a;, which, all else being equal, will increase the 
response accuracy. If the goal is to optimize learning for low-contrast 
stimuli, however, what mix of contrasts will be optimal to use during 
training? Experimental studies that varied training accuracy and feedbacks 
or included high-contrast stimuli have demonstrated that including some 
high-contrast stimuli? *® improved performance even in the absence of 
feedback. The potential consequences of a number of these manipulations 
have already been predicted using the IRT/AHRM as a generative model 
and tested empirically. These include simulations of training with a fixed 
set of contrasts,37 with multiple short staircases beginning with high- 
contrast stimuli, and with a single, longer staircase.3* As part of a more 
general optimization effort, such predictions should be experimentally 


validated in the same task and situation to bolster claims regarding the 
relative effectiveness of the protocols. 

External noise is another factor that has been shown to affect learning 
(and transfer), as well as having an immediate effect on visual judgments. 
Furthermore, such manipulations occur in natural viewing situations that 
have visual crowding or camouflage. They also occur in alternative sensor 
environments (such as night vision or radar) and in medical imaging 
displays. Larger amounts of external noise correspondingly increase 
internal noisiness, inducing higher internal multiplicative noise. External 
noise has been found to slow learning even when performance accuracy 
during training is controlled by adaptive staircases. Such effects are a 
natural consequence of pushing weights in different directions from trial to 
trial in response to the external noise. Reweighting models generally predict 
that training in the presence of external noise should be less efficient for 
most tasks—although obviously there may be situations in which learning 
the external noise is the task.4 4 

Another potentially powerful factor involves the choice of judgment 
precision (which might also be seen as a task training manipulation). Such 
choices determine the set of stimuli experienced by the observer during 
training. Even if the goal is to optimize high-precision judgments, an 
optimization calculation could determine the usefulness of first training in a 
lower-precision task.“ This might be especially true if training first in the 
high-precision task shows no benefits early in training. This means that the 
stimuli encountered during training may be directly consequential to the 
rate of learning. By definition, the stimulus set will depend on paradigm 
selections (such as the selection of threshold difference).* 48 It is almost 
impossible to intuit how all these various factors will trade off and interact, 
so the availability of a computational model becomes an even greater asset. 


Response factors Response factors such as the choice of performance 
measure or the nature of the response will also have consequences for 
learning. Setting a performance level in an adaptive protocol that maintains, 
say, 85% accuracy during training will influence both the learning rate and 
sensitivity to other factors, such as feedback. (It is important to note that 
while these manipulations are response factors, because they are set based 
on the observer’s responses, they also change the stimulus; e.g., by 


changing the contrast or the stimulus set.) Generally, training at higher 
accuracies (e.g., higher stimulus contrasts) has been shown to produce more 
robust learning, although the value for learning of making some response 
errors is still not well understood quantitatively.*” The general principle is 
that including some high-accuracy trials enhances learning, and this in turn 
improves performance in lower-accuracy conditions of the same basic 
task. 45 37, 47 


Task factors Other task factors, such as the nature of the judgment, can 
influence not only the rate of learning but also what is learned. One such 
example involves comparisons between detection and discrimination tasks. 
In detection, performance is thought to benefit from pooling more broadly 
across stimulus evidence, while in discrimination tasks it is necessary to 
focus more narrowly on distinguishing evidence in the stimuli. The 
conclusion that the two kinds of tasks lead to learning different things is one 
explanation for the findings that training detection had limited transfer to 
discrimination and vice versa, even when using similar stimuli.4#>! Another 
task factor that can impact learning, as discussed in chapter 8, is increasing 
the number of response categories in a task (e.g., n-alternative choice) 
which leads to lower guessing rates, so each trial will carry more 
information to drive learning (as well as creating new possibilities for 
feedback).°2: 53 


Feedback Feedback is a powerful factor that has been shown to be 
important to learning, especially in challenging tasks. Many feedback 
manipulations have been studied in two-alternative tasks,** 545° though, as 
described in chapter 7, the effects of feedback can be complex. Accurate 
feedback may be critical to learning in some circumstances, while in others 
it may be relatively unimportant.: 5 The pattern of results (at least so far) 
has been consistent with the predictions of the IRT/AHRM, which permit 
learning either with or without feedback.°® 4. 5° °° The n-alternative forced- 
choice paradigms also create opportunities for a direct comparison of 
learning with different levels of supervision (information provided by a 
“teacher”). In this general framework, so-called response feedback specifies 
the desired response on both correct and error trials (fully supervised 
learning), accuracy feedback specifies the desired response only for trials 


with accurate responses (partial or semisupervised learning), and the 
absence of feedback provides no information (unsupervised learning). A 
recently developed n-alternative IRT modeled the consequences of different 
kinds of supervision, This candidate generative model could provide the 
broader framework within which to balance the costs of arranging for 
feedback supervision during learning with the benefits on the rate of 
learning. 

Although in its infancy in the context of visual learning, biometric 
feedback (e.g., EEG, fMRI, heart rate) is already beginning to be 
investigated in relation to training. In this field, two forms of feedback have 
been distinguished: direct and indirect. In the former, feedback about some 
target aspect of the behavior is provided for the observer (user) to control.%” 
In one provocative study, biometric feedback related to V1 pixel activities 
measured in fMRI was used to train a visual task.58 In indirect biometric 
feedback, the observer enhances some biometric indicator that the 
experimenter believes is related to performance.°”°° Some researchers, for 
example, have speculated that gamma-frequency brain waves are related to 
visual perception, leading to the tentative idea that increasing gamma- 
frequency brain activity, known to correlate with certain perceptual tasks, 
might influence the rate of learning. 


Reward, attention, and brain stimulation Reward and attention, 
along with certain methods of brain stimulation (such as direct current 
stimulation), are increasingly seen as being relevant to perceptual learning, 
especially during the early phase of training (see chapter 9 for a review). 
Though the literature is fragmentary, it has become clear (perhaps 
unsurprisingly) that exogenous rewards can replace informational feedback 
in guiding perceptual learning.®*2 Reward itself, or the differential 
distribution of rewards, has also been shown to support more rapid 
learning.® The precise effects of the timing, magnitude, and/or distribution 
of exogenous rewards remain to be investigated, and the elaborated learning 
rules suggest that they may be significant (see subsection12.4.1 and figure 
12.3). A model-based exploration would help to guide these investigations. 
The reported effects of pharmaceutical agents such as acetylcholine on 
learning point to another possible paradigm for training interventions (albeit 
one in which side effects and other costs need to be carefully weighed). © 


Other modes of physical intervention, such as transcranial magnetic 
stimulation (TMS), have also begun to be actively investigated.°~’! 
Generative models that quantitatively predict the influences of 
pharmaceutical agents or magnetic stimulation have not yet been 
developed, although heuristic estimates might be used as first 
approximations. 


Task scheduling One of the most important and obvious manipulations 
in learning involves the scheduling of training. This is also one of the 
easiest to manipulate. Scheduling choices are furthermore inevitable, and 
include such basic factors as the number of sessions, the number of trials 
per session, and the number of total training days. Beyond this, however, 
they also include decisions about intermixing different stimuli or tasks, such 
as mixing easier trials with difficult ones, starting with easier trials, whether 
to use adaptive staircases and, if so, what kind, and others. One recent 
investigation sought to identify the smallest number of training trials that 
still produced learning, and the consequences of distributing the same total 
number of trials over more sessions.’2-”4 In certain contexts, such as texture- 
discrimination tasks, researchers have suggested that scheduling more trials 
within a session will lead to more adaptation and less learning—in other 
words, that less is more.** Indeed, achieving approximately the same 
amount of learning with fewer trials will have obvious practical advantages. 

Any scheduling factors to be considered for optimization obviously exist 
within a large and potentially unspecified set. They will almost surely be 
motivated by experimental considerations and constrained by practicality. A 
learner in a high school, for example, might be allotted only three one-hour 
sessions overall within which to train, whereas the scheduling demands of a 
learner in a military academy may be more rigorous. The availability of 
training applications, whether in terms of scheduling, portable display 
capabilities, or other considerations, will necessarily constrain what is 
possible. In all these cases, optimization should still be able to contribute 
significantly to the selection of a promising protocol within the practical 
constraints. 


12.4.3 Summary 


Mathematical optimization provides a theoretical framework for efficiently 
identifying one or more training protocol(s) in order to achieve a set of 
objectives. The researcher determines the task(s) of interest and selects the 
set of manipulations within the constraints of practicality—this defines the 
domain of all protocols over which performance will be computationally 
optimized. The researcher can then use computer methods to simulate 
virtual experiments using the generative model, effectively searching 
through a vast variable space. The search might be carried out to optimize a 
given paradigm applied across all trials of training or to find a higher-level 
optimization wherein different manipulations define the training used for 
each trial. Regardless of the search method, a number of factors to be 
manipulated will have to be specified by the researcher. In this section, we 
examined several such categories, briefly pointing to the ways each might 
change learning. (Our focus was on the degree of learning, though this is 
only one possible objective among many, albeit a very common one.) As a 
rule of thumb, generative models that are theoretically grounded and 
quantitatively precise will be the most useful in optimization. In cases 
where such models do not yet exist, however, a model based on some 
experimentally determined heuristic or on approximate computational rules 
will still prove tremendously useful. 


12.5 Optimizing Robustness, Generalization, and/or Transfer 


A second goal of optimization might be to maximize generalization. This 
could involve generalizing trained improvements to the same task 
performed in different contexts, to related tasks, or to overall performance 
in a more complex task. 

One intuitive analogy here is tennis. Let’s say that our protocol seeks to 
train a tennis swing by using a machine that spits out balls. The first kind of 
generalization would occur if training with a machine improves hitting the 
ball (the same skill) even when the ball is delivered by a human opponent 
or in different viewing conditions. The second form of generalization can be 
said to occur if the training also improves the ability to hit a baseball, say, 
or a squash ball. The third form of generalization occurs when the training 
serves the broad goal of improving overall tennis performance, of which 
hitting balls may be only one part. An example might be general physical 


conditioning, which might affect many aspects of task performance by 
improving general strength or aerobic capacity. 

In visual perceptual learning, the robustness of the trained performance 
to new and different contexts is an understudied but significant question, 
discussed more in the applied literature than in the experimental literature. 
An example in applied psychophysics proposes to use a laboratory training 
protocol of visual search to improve the search for weapons in x-ray images 
by airport security.” 76 Another example is the use of flight simulators in 
aviation (of varying degrees of verisimilitude) to improve flying of real 
planes.’”” 78 The question here involves how much of the real-world task 
environment must be reinstated in the laboratory in order to promote 
generalizable learning.” Related to this, how much does training in one task 
extend broadly to other tasks? All these questions are understudied because 
when transfer is examined, it often occurs only in a single transfer task. 

Consider some concrete examples: Does training motion direction in one 
primary direction improve performance in only close directions, in all 
directions, or in some graded function between the two? Does training 
orientation discrimination for patterns of one spatial frequency extend to 
other spatial frequencies? Does training letter identification using one font 
generalize to other fonts? Answering these questions would require a 
battery of transfer tasks. 

Another rarely studied question concerns what to train to improve 
performance in a more complicated composite task. Is training a 
subcomponent one efficient way to improve overall performance? Or is 
there a better way to sequence training in two or more subcomponent skills? 
Or, perhaps, is it better to simply train observers in the more complex task? 
If, for example, you were training contrast-sensitivity functions in the hopes 
of improving performance in a wide range of visual tasks in special visual 
populations (as described in chapter 11), what would be the best protocol to 
pursue? All these questions largely remain to be answered. 

Furthermore, generalization is almost surely intertwined with the amount 
of learning acquired in the training task. More generalization is almost 
surely more likely if the amount of learning is substantial to begin with: for 
example, less proportional generalization in a task with very large training 
effects may actually lead to better performance than more generalization 
following modest initial improvements. Evidence for transfer proportional 


to the original amount of learning has recently been reported in a study 
comparing different reward conditions.® For these reasons, it will almost 
surely be desirable to jointly optimize the magnitude of learning and 
generalization. 


12.5.1 Sketch of a Model for Transfer 

In order to optimize for learning and generalizability, the objective function 
would need to include measures of both. The performance measures for the 
training and transfer task(s) must be identified together with the relative 
weight (value) of each measure in order to define the objective function. 
The next goal would then be to identify a generative model that can make 
predictions about transfer as well as learning. Such a model would need to 
predict the performance in all the relevant measures for potential training 
protocols specified in the objective function. Having done this, the 
predicted performance measures would then be combined to produce a 
fitness score for each protocol in the search space. Then, an appropriate 
search algorithm would need to be developed. 

A challenge in this case will be identifying (or perhaps creating) a strong 
generating model to successfully predict transfer. Though such a model may 
exist only on the horizon, a few things can still be said about it in advance. 
If both learning and generalization are objectives of training, then the model 
should make predictions about both. At this point, there are only a few such 
models, so the ability to predict transfer in different conditions is fairly 
limited. Some predictions about transfer over stimuli emerge naturally from 
even a relatively simple learning model. For example, the AHRM predicts 
the extent of transfer between different stimuli in the same task and retinal 
location. Other forms of transfer, such as location transfer, have recently 
been developed in similar quantitative form using the IRT.° ®° For any 
generative model based on reweighting, however, no matter the details, the 
quality of transfer will directly reflect whether weights learned in one task 
also improve performance in a transfer task. This follows directly from the 
premises of learning through reweighting. 

Another, quite different way of producing a form of generalization might 
involve changing the state of the perceptual system. An intervention that 
has the effect of reducing the internal noise in the system, for example, 
could have broad effects, precisely because internal noise limits 


performance in any task and the presence of internal noise slows learning. 
However, it is not clear at this point what kind of manipulation might 
reduce internal noise. Some proposals have pointed to training with reduced 
time to the mask in texture-discrimination tasks as a route to improve 
temporal response of the visual system, potentially affecting many tasks 
requiring rapid stimulus analysis.*! 

Such training techniques are (or would be) aimed at generally 
conditioning the system. Training certain cognitive capacities has also been 
suggested as a basis of broad generalization. Working-memory capacity, for 
example, might limit performance in tasks requiring the comparison of 
multiple stimuli, such as _ n-interval tasks. Many researchers have 
investigated the training of working memory in the hopes that any 
improvements could in turn improve an array of functions, including any 
visual task that relies on memory.® 3. Another potentially relevant cognitive 
capacity that might be trained is the ability to switch from one task to the 
next. Again, the principle remains the same: training might improve task 
switching,*+*° which might in turn improve either performance or learning 
in other tasks involving switching. Though current model frameworks for 
perceptual learning do not address these general capacities or how they 
might be trained, a new generative model might seek to incorporate them. 

Future generative models will need to create or extend the model 
framework to account for the effects of training involving attention, reward, 
task switching, or working memory, or in multiple stimulus domains (e.g., 
motion and color). In the meantime, existing empirical evidence as well as 
several model-based predictions can together suggest several likely 
manipulations to improve generalization, which we consider next. 


12.5.2 Manipulations for Generalization 

Almost all existing studies of transfer or generalization examine learning in 
the trained task and then measure possible effects on immediate 
performance (or sometimes on subsequent learning) in a closely related 
transfer task. As indicated previously, stronger versions of these 
experiments would include several transfer tasks, intermix practice on the 
training and the transfer tasks, and/or train more basic aspects of vision that 
would apply broadly to many tasks. If, on the other hand, the most 
important goal really is to optimize performance on a specific transfer task, 


then direct practice on that task should be used as a benchmark, though it 
rarely is. A list of factors that could plausibly affect generalization can be 
found in table 12.4. Since transfer almost surely requires significant 
learning as a precondition, many of the factors that influence learning are 
also included here. In what follows, we focus on new manipulations with 
generalizability in mind. 


Table 12.4 
Potential factors affecting transfer and generalization 
Stimulus 
Training and performance context 
Judgment precision and difficulty 
Variability in the training set 
Task 
Compatibility of training and transfer tasks 
Task types (i.e., difference threshold, contrast threshold, percentage correct) 
Reward 
Scheduling 
Intermixture of training different tasks 
Presence of visual adaptation 
Sleep or consolidation 
General system factors 
Train early visual functions 
Training of temporal processing (i.e., time to a mask) 
Training attention deployment 
Training on decision (i.e., to reduce bias) 
Training to task switch or to multitask 


Stimulus factors One significant issue future research should address is 
the specificity of perceptual learning to the performance context. Should 
training be carried out in different luminance, lighting, glare, or external- 
noise contexts? Although potentially critical to predicting how best to train 
for everyday vision, these basic questions have yet to be systematically 
investigated. If it were found, for example, that learning in the relatively 
dark-adapted states typical of the laboratory failed to transfer to bright 
daylight situations, such a discovery would mandate development of high- 


illumination training protocols. If so, current measures of light adaptation®”- 
89 and learning would then need to be integrated into the generative models. 
Another unanswered question concerns the role of explicit variation in 
training contexts and ultimate generalization to the intended real-world 
performance context. Would training in multiple contexts improve 
generalization, or is training in one or two sufficient? Alternatively, does 
training in certain special contexts improve generalization? One possible 
example concerns the special status of training in clear (zero external noise) 
displays, which often seems to transfer to various external-noise 
conditions.” 

Another stimulus factor affecting generalizability is the judgment 
precision of the training and/or transfer task. The literature indicated that 
there will be less transfer (more specificity) when transferring to high- 
precision tasks, and furthermore that including easier stimulus variants may 
support learning of a high-precision task that is so challenging that it cannot 
be learned on its own.!> 3°37 What is not known, however, is whether 
introducing variations in precision (and therefore variations in stimuli) 
would improve generalizability. Another largely unexplored question is 
whether training with variation in accidental features of the stimulus (e.g., 
varying spatial frequency in orientation judgments or varying orientation in 
color judgments) improves generalizability. Some of these manipulations 
fall easily within the current capability of generating models such as the 
IRT/AHRM, though others will require future model development. 


Task factors A number of task factors previously identified as 
manipulations to increase learning may also influence generalization (see 
table 12.2), though the relationship of these influences is far from clear. A 
researcher might choose a particular task type for training, without realizing 
how this selection may impact generalization (see chapter 2). 

In particular, using different ways to measure performance could 
influence generalizability, since the different measures tend to involve 
different stimulus mixtures.*° This relates directly back to the discussion in 
chapter 2 regarding task types: Type I tasks, which measure thresholds 
along the dimension of discrimination (e.g., orientation-difference 
thresholds for high-contrast patterns), track increasingly smaller stimulus 
differences throughout training; Type II tasks, which measure visibility 


thresholds (e.g., contrast thresholds in orientation discrimination), train 
stimuli that remain basically unchanged throughout the learning protocol 
around the visibility threshold; and Type III tasks, which measure 
performance improvements for identical stimuli, involve no stimulus 
variability. This task classification should be considered when considering 
generalization. 

Another compelling hypothesis that deserves further evaluation concerns 
the implications of training with a more variable set of stimuli on 
generalizability. Finally, yet another alternative hypothesis is that 
generalizability may in fact reflect the level of judgment required by a 
task.°%! All these hypotheses need to be examined further. 


Scheduling The scheduling of training trials, evidently a very open- 
ended set of manipulations, could also be productively modified to enhance 
generalization. There are many relevant choices here, including the number 
and kind of tasks to be trained, the number of secondary task assessments to 
perform, and how such tasks are to be interleaved in an experiment. It is 
likely that different choices might trade off against one another, making an 
optimization exercise all the more useful. 

Again, the variable space of possible scheduling factors is vast, complex, 
and possibly contradictory. More training, for example, is required to 
produce more learning, yet more training can also produce more specificity 
to the stimuli and context of the original training task.” Intermixed training, 
on the other hand, may be successful in some cases, so long as the tasks are 
sufficiently different, though here, too, intermixture (or roving) can 
interfere with learning if the tasks are too similar (e.g., varying base 
contrasts in a contrast-increment task).°?-°5 Further scheduling options are 
also available. In double training, transfer to other retinal locations has been 
shown to improve by training a different task promoter.°*°° Indeed, strong 
claims have been made about the role of double training in releasing 
generalization. Task scheduling might also manipulate adaptation? 1% or 
overnight sleep.?> 2° 

Taken collectively, the choices regarding length of training sessions, the 
mixture composition, the presence of overnight sleep, nap, and rest, and so 
on all yield a seemingly endless range of options for training protocols. It 
will be impossible, not to say impractical, to evaluate all these empirically, 


by trial and error. Optimization based on a strong generative model (one 
extended to include adaptation or consolidation) would replace expensive 
testing with computation to identify plausible candidates for further 
empirical investigation. 


Conditioning basic functions One approach to broadly improving 
visual performance used in certain applied settings has been to train the 
limits on basic functions. In training programs whose overall goal is to 
improve vision across a wide range of ordinary visual tasks, training will 
almost surely include several levels of visual representation, different kinds 
of decisions, and different interactions with motor execution. One idea has 
been to identify certain basic early processes and then focus training there. 
One example of this can be found in commercial programs that seek to 
improve reading by training early visual responses.!°!-!°% Another involves 
training detection near the high spatial-frequency cutoff of the contrast- 
sensitivity function in special populations (e.g., in amblyopes, for whom 
such training improves measures of both acuity and motion perception).!% 
107 Yet another example involves training short displays in a classic texture- 
discrimination task, a protocol that was claimed to benefit other tasks with 
rapid displays.*! 

Training decision or attention! might also yield broad improvements 
either through reductions in internal noise or through improved external- 
noise filtering. Many popular claims have been put forward in this domain. 
Training in attention in video games,!° working memory,!!° and 
multitasking" have all been said to widely improve both performance and 
learning itself. This is typified in the slogan “learning to learn,”!!2: 13 a 
mantra most associated with reports that individuals first trained in action 
video games may learn subsequent tasks faster.1® 109, 113-118 


12.5.3 Summary 

Cracking the “generalization problem” is one of the most pressing and 
exciting challenges facing the field of perceptual learning. Optimizing 
generalization will necessarily involve maximizing a multiple-objective 
function that includes performance on multiple tasks as well as learning— 
as generalization is unlikely to be important if little is learned to begin with. 
In this section, we considered several factors that might influence the 


degree of generalization over stimuli and/or tasks. One recurring point was 
the enormous variable space of possible manipulations and how little we 
currently know about it. To pursue the study of generalization by trial-and- 
error experimentation will yield little more than local insights, so methods 
that are more rigorous will be required. 

Future research should model potential factors relevant to learning and 
generalization, and the effects of their combinations. The number of such 
combinations may be so large that specialized search methods may be 
required (e.g., dynamic programming). We believe that some existing 
models could provide the initial foundations for a full generative model to 
be used in an optimization procedure. In the future, extensions for other 
stimulus input domains may be developed in addition to extensions that 
incorporate other potential factors, such as the role of sleep, consolidation, 
attention, and working memory, for example. One important reason for 
thoroughly studying a few selected optimization problems that include 
generalization would be to build a theoretical toolkit or template, and a 
sense of which kinds of manipulations might be most promising. In this 
sense, the “generalization problem” is at once a metaphor and model for the 
research enterprise as well. 


12.6 New Generative Models 


The science of modeling is changing rapidly, and the implications for the 
field of perceptual learning may be significant. Generative models for 
optimizing learning fall on a spectrum from the simple and approximate to 
the complex and biologically grounded. On the simple and approximate 
end, a model might consist of empirically grounded but still quantitative 
approximating functions. On the other end, one might seek to create a 
model of the whole brain with its many regions and connections.'!!? Among 
those of intermediate complexity, models such as the AHRM7’® and the 
IRT?’ aim to strike a balance. These models incorporate key biologically 
inspired computations (as in the representation front end that mimics the 
early visual cortex), yet they remain relatively simplified while still 
providing a complete computational account from stimulus input to 
response output. Several other variants of the IRT are also examples.!” 121 


Adequately parameterized, these are generative models that can predict 
human performance on a trial-by-trial basis for individual observers. 

As the field moves forward, newer and/or more complicated models of 
perceptual learning will undoubtedly emerge. However, the six fundamental 
goals of modeling, discussed in chapter 6.1, still remain the same. In the 
context of optimization, generative models must satisfy the additional 
requirement of being able to generate predictions for individual trials and 
individual observers from experimental protocols (i.e., visual stimuli, 
training procedure, etc). 

Recently, the growing interest in multilevel deep neural networks 
(DNNs), or convolutional deep-learning networks has led some researchers 
to apply them to model perceptual learning. (Schematic illustrations of 
several of these network models appear in figure 12.4.).!22 123 The DNNs 
include a larger number of hidden layers in a feed forward network. In the 
visual applications, they begin with pixel representations and use massive 
training with labeled object images to set the weights in early layers. They 
may then be trained again to produce perceptual learning in a particular 
task, often with training sequences decoupled from the actual protocols. 
The two recent applications of deep learning to visual perceptual 
learning!” 13 sought to capitalize or extend previous claims!** 135 of an 
isomorphism between the first few layers of a network and the early visual 
cortical responses. One of the claims made on behalf of deep learning is 
that its networks mimic functional physiology. It has been suggested that 
once trained to identify a large set of object images, the responses of the 
first few layers will bear a resemblance to the responses of neurons in early 
visual cortical areas.” 6 The DNNs can yield impressive applications to 
artificial intelligence, but they are designed to solve classification problems, 
not mimic human behavior. The internal functions often remain opaque. !27 
130 There has been limited attempt to account for the empirical data and 
wide range of phenomena in perceptual learning. So far, the applications to 
perceptual learning have identified similarities rather than fit specific 
data.'22-!24 The case for the usefulness of these abstract deep-learning 
approaches within the framework of cognitive science, where understanding 
the human is paramount, faces a number of challenges.'*! On the other 
hand, DNNs also face many of the theoretical issues we encounter in 
perceptual learning, such as specificity of learning and the trade-off 


between plasticity and stability. The principles we learned from perceptual 
learning and cognitive science may help improve the architecture of DNN 
and other multilevel networks. We hope that such cross fertilization could 
lead to better multilevel generative models of perceptual learning. 
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Figure 12.4 


Simplified schematic illustrations of two integrated reweighting models and one deep learning model 
of perceptual learning. (a) The representation module and the network structure of the integrated 
reweighting theory (IRT).° (b) The representation module and network of the confidence-weighted 
integrated reweighting model (CW-IRM).!2! (c) The structure of a deep neural network (DNN),!22 
where the early layers stand in for a representation module and the task (for two-interval 
discrimination). Panel (a), with permission of the authors, based on Dosher et al.,° figure 1; panel (b, 
left), redrawn from Sotiropolous, Seitz, and Seriès,! figure 1, with permission; panel (b, right), 


redrawn based on Talluri et al.,'2! figure 1; panel (c) after Wenliang and Seitz,'22 figure 1A (open 
access). 


Beyond deep learning, there are other computational approaches that 
seem particularly relevant to perceptual learning, which is often specific to 
a particular task and only sometimes affects performance in other tasks. As 
in learning, models of natural language processing (e.g., hierarchical 
adaptive networks) implement readouts of patterns that are dependent on 
the context (e.g., following the inherently sequential context of language). 
Such a property, in which the readout resulting from the same inputs 
depends critically on the context, is especially apt in the context of 
perception, where the multiplexed learning of different tasks seems to occur 
by assigning a specific weight structure to each task. In language, this 
reflects the fact that the same small sequence of words can serve different 
functions, depending on their position in the ongoing stream of language. In 
perception, different learned visual task structures may be relevant in 
different functional visual contexts. There may be yet other principles and 
algorithms that will prove useful in next-generation generative models of 
perceptual learning in the future. 

Throughout our research program, we have used reweighting models to 
generate detailed predictions for many perceptual learning experiments. 
These reweighting models are relatively simple when compared to DNNs in 
that they use only a few network layers for learning the task. On the other 
hand, they are relatively complex in that they include somewhat intricate, 
albeit fixed, representation modules with multiple layers of biologically 
inspired computations incorporating nonlinearity and internal noise. Other 
scientists have extended our models by adding another layer of decision to 
provide greater flexibility, along with computations of the reliability of 
different representations that may drive their relative weighting,!”° 121 
yielding more complex and functional predictions from only a limited 
number of modules. Given the current state of research, there may be a 
number of advantages to continuing to use simpler reweighting models, at 
least for now, especially in the context of optimization. These models 
exactly simulate the sequence of trials in the training protocols; they include 
internal noise to model the stochastic nature of visual processing and 
decision; they produce simulated behavior directly comparable to the 


behavioral data; and they have parameters that can be adjusted to account 
for differences in performance between tasks or individuals. All these 
points are fundamental and help to define the distinct research objectives of 
artificial intelligence and cognitive science. 

We suggest that the best—in the sense of the most computationally and 
practically useful—generative model for an optimization enterprise will be 
the simplest model that is capable of making reliable predictions over the 
domain of learning protocols of interest. This model may not be the one that 
best reflects brain structure or function, mimics specific neural responses, 
or even yields the most powerful simulations (at least not yet, given current 
limits on computability). The best candidate model will be the one that is 
just complicated enough. To repeat George Box’s well-known saying 
quoted at the beginning of our book, “All models are wrong, but some are 
useful.” 

Whatever the particular model, or family of models, selected by a 
researcher, the field of perceptual learning has much to learn from the 
broader practice of optimization. Even initial forays armed with this new 
methodology promise to push protocol design far beyond its current rather 
rudimentary state. Experience in the development of objective functions 
could lead to novel real-world applications for training and rehabilitation, 
while developments in computational search algorithms could make the 
relevant processing problems much more accurate and efficient. As secular 
trends toward big data continue, researchers may furthermore be able to 
mine vast datasets of naturalistic behavior or physiological biometrics to 
reveal de facto learning protocols in different practical contexts. A formal 
optimization framework has a critical role to play as part of all these trends, 
promising to accelerate both theoretical development and practical 
application. 


12.7 The Future of Theories 


Throughout this book, we have sought to develop a scientific understanding 
of visual perceptual learning based on a systematic consideration of the 
field. Our discussion included surveys of the core phenomena of learning 
alongside analyses of the experimental data. While being sensitive to the 
powerful pull of intuition and hunches, we have tried to prioritize deep 


structural principles and quantitative predictive models. We believe that 
without these models, our knowledge of learning will not progress as 
quickly. 

Given the rate of progress in neuroscience and computational techniques, 
the quantitative models of visual learning will almost surely be extended, 
elaborated, or outright replaced in the coming years. They will be applied to 
new kinds of evidence, as we learn more about a whole panoply of relevant 
mechanisms and phenomena—attention, reward, consolidation, adaptation, 
and sleep—as well as the underlying physiology. As these factors are 
modeled and technology grows more powerful, researchers in cognitive 
science will have to work to strike a balance between computational power 
and an understanding of the limitations of the human system. In this sense, 
our work, though of course occurring within the broader context of the 
“revolution” in the methods of artificial intelligence and machine learning 
seen in society at large, has a distinct ultimate objective of understanding 
human cognitive processes. 

The same tool can be used differently for different purposes. As we 
move into an age of big data, powered by the ubiquitous availability of 
enormous information sets and the algorithmic ability to extract patterns 
from them, machine learning has already transformed areas such as natural 
language processing and automatic image recognition. Such research is 
being pursued to create a range of applications, from self-driving vehicles 
to predictive health systems, under the assumption that such systems will 
provide performance not only equal to but ultimately above and beyond 
human capabilities. Indeed, this has already occurred in certain domains for 
specific well-structured tasks. 

As cognitive scientists, our goals are slightly different. We are not trying 
to build machines that can surpass humans at a given task but rather are 
trying to understand what exactly defines human performance for that task. 
And while the opportunistic extraction of patterns in large datasets by 
powerful learning algorithms may lead to predictions or proposed actions, 
the reasons for those outcomes may not be at all transparent to human users. 
The stimulus features driving such decisions are often hard to understand, 
and in some cases replicate unknown and unwanted biases.!78-!°° There are 
still many circumstances in which the flexibility and inventiveness of 
human judgments, though intrinsically limited in other ways, are valuable 


for achieving good outcomes. As cognitive scientists, that characteristic 
human balance is our object of study. 

While this book has been focused on visual learning, we hope that the 
principles and the themes developed will also inform research into the other 
sensory modalities. Though our specific models will likely be superseded in 
5 to 10 years, we have tried to develop a dialogue between phenomena, 
modeling, and theory that is based on scientific principles that are more 
timeless, such as balancing the stability and adaptability of any system, the 
fact that humans are amazingly robust but never perfect, and the value of 
dialogue across disciplines. Even as we look forward to coming advances in 
the understanding of learning systems, these systems will need to model the 
key phenomenological properties of human performance, which is 
simultaneously impressive and imperfect. 
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Plate 1 
The human perceptual system uses all perceptual senses as the interface to a complex world. From 
www.freeimages.com (#1240544). 
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Plate 2 
Diagram of the connected network of visual brain areas, based on monkey physiology. After Van 
Essen, Anderson, and Felleman, figure 2, with permission. 
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Plate 3 

Receptive fields of V4 neurons may code for spatial contours. (a) Examples of convex contours with 
two, three, or four vertices and gray level indicating cell response. (b) Composite shapes coded by 
activities over several V4 neurons identify curvature and angular position; hot spots reflect different 
V4 neurons that together code an object shape. (c) A corresponding object shape. From Kourtzi and 
Connor, figure 1a, c, and d, with permission. 
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Plate 4 
Perceptual training in a delayed match-to-sample task of objects in noise of various coherence (a), 
behavioral accuracy (b), and corresponding changes of V4 responses to noisy stimuli (c). Firing rates 
in V4 neurons increase for familiar trained stimuli in intermediate noise levels. After Rainer, Li, and 
Logothetis, parts of figures 1, 2, and 4. Creative Commons, copyright 2004, Rainer, Li, and 
Logothetis. 
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Plate 5 

Illustration of a hierarchy of representations of a visual object, ranging from low-level orientation 
and spatial-frequency representations of the early visual cortex up to higher-level object 
representations. After Serre, Oliva, and Poggio, figure 1. Copyright (2007) National Academy of 
Sciences. 
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Plate 6 

An integrated reweighting theory (IRT) designed to account for transfer over locations and to 
different stimuli. The architecture illustrated here includes two sets of location-specific representation 
units and one set of location-invariant representation units, each tuned for orientation and spatial 
frequency and computed by the front-end module. The weight structure connects each unit to the 
decision unit. A Hebbian learning rule, augmented with bias and feedback inputs, learns by 
reweighting the connections. After Dosher et al., figure 1. 
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Plate 7 

IRT weight structures expressing perceptual learning and transfer to new retinal locations and/or 
orientations in an orientation-discrimination task. Weight structures at the beginning of initial 
training for all three groups (a), at the end of initial training (b, c, d), and at the end of the training in 
the transfer phase (e, f, g), for the L, O, and OL groups (see the text). In each set, the middle 
represents the location-invariant weights and the top and bottom show the two location-specific 
weights. Redrawn from Dosher et al., figure S3. 
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Plate 8 

Intermixing training at four different locations shows interactions in learning, depending on the 
relationship between the orientation-discrimination tasks in those locations. Learning is fastest when 
the same reference angle is trained in all locations or for widely separated reference angles, slower 
for similar reference angles, and slowest for four reference angles, as seen in learning curves for the 
four groups. Lines with bands show the predictions of a best-fitting IRT model fit. From Dosher et 
al., with permission of the authors. 
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Plate 9 
Simulations illustrate perceived shifts in color appearance following adaptation to the color 
distributions in lush or arid environments. After Webster, figure 2, with permission. 
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Connectivity within and between brain regions, 17—19, 165, 168, 172-173, 176, 179-182, 184, 188- 
189, 193, 202, 205, 207-208, 218-220, 318-319, 330-331, 359, 378, 420, 429—431 
Context-specificity, 91 
Continuous flash suppression, 334 
Contour-detection task. See Contour integration task 
Contour integration task, 59-63, 186—188, 200, 361, 414. See also Contours 
Contours, 40, 65, 87, 168-171, 186, 187, 315, 334, 361, 428 
illusory contours, 7, 87, 426 
in natural scenes, 43 
Contrast gain control, 132, 156, 182. See also Nonlinearity 
Contrast sensitivity, 86, 144, 330-331, 335, 360, 414, 419-422, 424-425, 430-432. See also 
Contrast-sensitivity function 


Contrast-sensitivity function (CSF), 46—48, 85-86, 103, 182-183, 335, 406, 415, 420-421, 423, 458, 
466, 470. See also Contrast sensitivity 

Contrast tasks 
contrast detection, 45—48, 85, 416, 423 
contrast discrimination, 45-47, 100—101, 220 
contrast increment, 46, 100, 469 
See also Contrast sensitivity; Contrast-sensitivity function; Contrast threshold measures 

Contrast threshold measures, 6, 39, 43, 44, 55, 61, 84, 96, 98, 99, 102, 105, 107, 108, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 130, 131, 135, 137, 147, 148, 152, 182, 195, 225, 235-238, 263, 265, 291, 295, 297, 300, 
303, 415, 418, 420, 422, 461, 468, 469 

Control group, 77-78, 106, 109-110, 143, 406, 415-417, 419-420, 424, 435, 436 

Convolutional neural networks (CNN), 302-306 

Cornea, 11, 166, 420—421, 426 

Correlation 
in cellular physiology, 175-176, 178, 184, 186-188, 202, 206-207, 373, 375 
in neural networks, 245, 259-260, 262 
See also Reverse correlation methods 

Cortical blindness, 144, 413, 429-431 

Cortical implant, 426 

Creation of representations, 33—37, 40—41, 58-59, 63-64, 73-74, 92-93, 104, 187, 217-220, 244, 
276, 306, 322, 339-340, 381, 383, 384. See also Reweighting 

Criterion control, 250, 271. See also Bias control; Bias unit 

Critical band masking, 136, 148, 150 

Cross-language, 367 

Cross-modal transfer, 384 

Cross-sensory attention, 384 

Cross training, 99-102, 297, 301, 369 

Crowding, 414, 461 

CSF. See Contrast-sensitivity function 


Decision area, 174, 193, 202, 205, 283, 378 

Decision-making, 48, 125, 172-173, 175, 372, 411 

Decision module, 126-128, 218, 221, 227—228, 243, 248 

Decision rule, 42, 127, 302, 388, 390 

Decision system, 40, 329, 331 

Decision weight, 245 

Declarative learning, 336, 390 
declarative system, 390 

Decoder accuracy, 195, 197, 202, 250 

Decoder or decoding, 22, 93, 194, 195-197, 198, 200-202, 204, 206, 234, 375, 451, 452 

Deep learning convolutional neural networks (CNNs, DCNNs), 172, 247, 302-303, 304, 471, 473. 
See also Neural network models 

Delayed match-to-sample, 179, 183, 189, 190, 192 

0-rule (Delta-rule). See Learning rules: d-rule 

Detection tasks, 7, 15, 37, 41, 45, 46-48, 54, 59-60, 76, 85, 88—90, 100, 103, 130, 134, 139, 146, 
154, 184, 186-188, 194, 197, 200, 203, 271, 313-315, 319, 322, 323, 333, 371, 379, 381, 384, 
404, 415-424, 431, 461, 462, 470 


Development. See Visual development 
Dichoptic training, 418, 419 
Difference threshold, 43, 44, 85, 100, 102, 113, 178, 336, 365, 367, 427, 461, 468, 469 
Differential reward. See Reward: differential reward 
Diffusion tensor imaging (DTI), 202 
Discriminability, 5, 6, 15, 91, 113, 124-125, 146, 181, 230-231, 381-382. See also Area under the 
receiver operating characteristic; Signal detection theory 
Discrimination task 
color discrimination, 47—48 
contrast discrimination, 45—47, 89, 100, 101 
texture discrimination, 7, 52—54, 81-82, 83, 84, 87, 95, 97-98 
motion discrimination, 7, 55—57, 85, 89, 95 
pattern discrimination (including orientation), 7, 43, 44, 47-48, 52, 76, 79, 81-83, 84-85, 88-89, 
95-96, 98, 100-101, 107-108 
spatial frequency discrimination, 44 
tactile discrimination, 33 
perceptual template model and, 126-134 
Divided attention. See Attention: divided attention 
Divisive normalization, 247. See also Gain control; Normalization 
Domain-specific learning, 3, 125, 393, 404, 406 
Dopamine, 172, 330, 336-337, 390 
Dorsal and ventral brain systems of attention, 318-319 
Dorsal stream system, 169, 170, 172, 173, 186, 286, 318, 319, 330 
dorsal frontoparietal system, 318 
Double-blind designs, 436 
Double-pass paradigm, 125, 138, 140, 146, 151-154. See also External noise 
Double training, 100, 290, 297-298, 305, 469 
DTI. See Diffusion tensor imaging 
Dyslexia, 403, 408, 409, 436 
Dyslexia and learning difficulties (DLDs), 409 


Early visual representation, 19-21, 36, 59, 73-75, 89, 93, 104, 167, 234, 281, 283. See also 
Representations 

Education, 25, 403—405, 407-409, 413, 432—434, 438 

Electrical stimulation, 428 

Electrocorticography (ECoG), 202. See also Intracranial electroencephalography 

Electroencephalogram (EEG), 55, 146, 163-164, 174-176, 194-196, 198, 201, 205-206, 328, 337, 
370, 375, 461, 463 

Encoder, 22, 93 

Encoding, 3, 14, 22, 73, 204, 217-218, 234, 338, 359, 370, 379, 407, 451—452. See also 
Representations 

Endogenous attention. See Attention: endogenous attention 

Endogenous reward. See Reward: endogenous reward 

Endpoint method, 146, 147. See also Threshold versus contrast function 

Eureka learning, 263, 456 

Event-related potential (ERP) 
C1 component, 195, 196, 198, 286 


N1 component, 198 
Evolution, 11, 25, 355-358, 361, 364, 387, 391, 393, 452 
Exaggerated feedback. See Feedback: exaggerated feedback 
Exclusive Or (XOR), 231, 234 
Exogenous attention. See Attention: exogenous attention 
Exogenous reward. See Reward: exogenous reward 
Expectation, 40, 163, 164, 172, 175, 176, 194, 202, 242, 330 
Expertise, 3-5, 7, 9, 33, 34, 41, 51, 61, 63, 317, 327, 403-407, 409, 410, 411-413, 434, 438 
Exponential learning curves, 50, 103, 105-106, 114-115, 138, 381 
Exposure-based learning. See Learning: exposure-based learning 
External noise, 14-15, 33, 37—39, 122-123, 126, 148, 189, 219, 228-229, 319, 370-372, 375, 431, 
459 
experiments, 38-39, 43—44, 51, 57, 61, 76, 79-80, 84, 87, 91-92, 96, 98-99, 125, 137-139, 140- 
146, 189, 190, 196, 230-234, 235-236, 237-239, 262-263, 292-294, 325-326, 391-392, 416- 
417, 422, 431, 460—468 
modeling, 130-136, 137-139, 146-147, 148-157, 206-207, 225, 230-234, 240, 247, 288 
External noise exclusion. See Mechanisms of perceptual learning: external noise exclusion 
Eye dominance, 322, 324, 416-418 
Eye specificity. See Specificity: eye specificity 


Faces, 7, 11, 37, 40, 59, 61, 63, 124, 137-138, 189, 191-192, 196, 317, 383, 405 
False feedback. See Feedback: false feedback 
Fano factor, 180, 181, 206 
Feature attention. See Attention: feature attention 
Feature difference paradigm. See Task types: type I 
Feature specificity. See Specificity: feature specificity 
Feedback 
accuracy feedback, 257, 272-273, 279, 335, 463 
biased feedback, 223, 234, 269 
block feedback, 223, 250, 255, 257, 258, 260-262, 264, 266-269, 271, 274, 335, 461 
exaggerated feedback, 255, 264, 269, 461 
false feedback, 255, 257, 258, 262, 268, 269, 271, 296 
no feedback, 38, 223, 257, 262-264, 266-268, 270-273, 338, 342 
partial feedback, 255 
response feedback, 269, 272, 273, 463 
reverse feedback, 264, 266, 268, 269, 271 
trial-by-trial feedback, 39, 51, 223, 255, 257, 260-264, 266-269, 271, 272, 274, 335, 461 
uncorrelated feedback, 223, 257—258, 266-268 
Feed-forward, 169, 188, 207, 219-224, 243-244, 284-286, 302, 305, 471 
FEF. See Frontal eye field 
Filtering. See Mechanisms of perceptual learning: external noise exclusion 
Fine grain. See Measurement grain: fine grain 
Fine-grain. See Measurement grain 
First-order, 58, 87—89, 140, 287 
fMRI. See Functional magnetic resonance imaging 
Focal attention. See Attention: focal attention 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA), 433, 437, 438 


Frequency-discrimination task, 365 

Frontal eye field (FEF), 173, 319 

Frontal eye field, 172, 173, 318, 378 

Front-end representations, 228, 240, 248, 272, 283, 289, 290, 302, 306 

Full specificity, 75-77, 104, 112, 222, 282. See also Specificity 

Full transfer, 75-77, 100, 106. See also Transfer 

Functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), 60, 84, 146, 163, 164, 172, 174-176, 194—198, 200, 
201, 205, 206, 302, 318-319, 324, 325, 339, 371, 375, 378, 379, 381, 382, 461, 463 


Gain control, 21, 123-126, 128-129, 131-133, 144, 146, 149, 155-156, 231, 235, 239-240, 362. See 
also Normalization 

Gamma aminobutyric acid (GABA), 203 

Generalization, 7-9, 24-25, 42, 56, 63-64, 75, 84, 88, 94, 97, 100, 162, 178, 243, 290, 301, 334, 364, 
365, 367, 368, 369, 375, 376-377, 378, 384, 409, 410-412, 417, 433, 435-439, 452-454, 465-470 

Generative model, 22, 23, 94, 101, 102, 126, 245, 340, 453-459, 461, 463-471, 473, 474. See also 
Optimization framework 

Glass pattern, 197-199, 422 

Glaucoma, 422-424 

Global pattern, 40, 52, 88 

Goal-directed behavior, 311, 312, 318, 330, 339, 340; Greeble, 59, 61, 62, 405 

Gustatory, 379 


Hearing, 124, 140, 155, 355, 364, 367, 386 

Hebbian learning rule. See Learning rules: Hebbian 

Hidden layer. See Neural network models: hidden layer 

Hierarchical representation, 80, 283 

High-level task, 33, 59, 63-64, 73, 75, 191, 204, 244, 246, 367 

High-level vision, 61, 62, 64, 177, 194, 201, 361 

Homeostasis, 10, 364 

Hyperacuity, 19, 40, 42, 49-51, 63, 65, 79, 84, 98, 220, 221, 224, 240, 241, 248, 414, 421 
Hyper-basis function (HBF), 220-222, 240 


Ideal observer, 178, 183, 205, 388 

Identification, 37, 44, 48, 59, 61, 63, 65, 76, 84, 85, 129, 134, 135, 137, 139-141, 144, 189, 192, 194, 
272, 273, 276, 340, 361, 366-368, 379, 380, 405, 409, 425, 465 

Improving the signal, 14, 123 

Incidental features, 314 

Individual differences, 51, 101 

Induced bias, 269—271, 276, 296. See also Feedback: false feedback 

Induced-noise model, 127. See also Observer model; Perceptual template model 

Inferior temporal cortex (IT), 170, 172, 176, 189-193, 203, 204, 218, 302 

Initial weights, 228-229, 231, 248-249, 264, 292, 341-342. See also Augmented Hebbian 
reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory 

Integrated reweighting theory (IRT), 25, 89, 102, 146, 228, 272, 281, 283-307, 289, 306, 324, 339, 
341-342, 344, 456, 459-461, 463, 468, 471, 473. See also Bias control; Bias unit; Decision 
module; Initial weights; Learning module; Location-invariant representations; Location-specific 
representations 


Interference, 13, 292, 298, 300 

Internal noise, 21, 123-124, 125, 126-134, 136, 140-141, 144-147, 149, 151-153, 157, 183, 186, 
235, 287, 343, 365, 370-371, 392-393, 415-416, 421, 431, 462, 467-470, 473, 474 
modeling, 130-135, 139-141, 146-149, 151-154, 156, 206, 218-219, 224-235, 239-240, 245, 

247-248, 287-305, 343, 370, 375-376, 459 
physiology and, 370 
See also Double-pass paradigm; External noise; Mechanisms of perceptual learning: internal 
additive noise reduction 

Interocular balance. See Binocular vision: interocular balance 

Interocular transfer. See Transfer: interocular 

Intervention, 131, 312, 329, 336-339, 364, 403, 404, 406—408, 410, 418-423, 425-429, 435-439, 
461, 464, 466 

Intracranial electroencephalography (iEEG), 202. See also Electrocorticography (ECoG) 

Intraparietal sulcus (IPS), 318-319 

Invariant representation, 25, 102, 228, 281, 283, 284, 288, 289, 292, 294, 295, 297, 299, 302, 306, 
324 

IPS. See Intraparietal sulcus 

IRT. See Integrated reweighting theory 

Isoluminant, 47, 48. See also Color 

IT. See Inferior temporal cortex (IT) 


JND. See Just noticeable difference 
Just noticeable difference (JND), 81-82, 84, 85, 195 


Kohonen classification. See Algorithms 


LAM. See Linear amplifier model 
Late neural responses, 186-188 
Lateral geniculate nucleus (LGN), 22, 167—170, 207, 244, 330, 358, 359, 430 
Lateral intraparietal cortex (LIP), 163, 172, 173, 185-188, 241, 286, 331-333 
Lateral occipital complex (LOC), 198-200 
Learning 
exposure-based learning, 222, 314 
learning rate, 64, 105, 106, 108, 109, 112, 114, 229, 235, 249, 257, 258, 260, 266, 267, 273, 284, 
289, 302, 306, 324, 328, 330, 339, 342, 343, 391, 454, 459, 462 
magnitude of learning, 106, 391, 451, 452, 458, 461, 466 
persistence of, 17, 176—182, 184, 187, 192-194, 231, 260, 321, 373, 380, 393 
Learning module, 218, 221, 227, 228, 239, 240, 243, 249, 250, 405, 406, 409, 411. See also 
Augmented Hebbian reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory 
Learning rules, 25, 220, 222-224, 231-239, 243, 258-261, 274-276, 302 
anti-Hebbian, 305 
augmented Hebbian, 25, 146, 217—220, 227-229, 234, 242, 246, 255, 274, 283-284, 289, 333, 
339, 341-342, 343-344, 459-460 
back-propagation, 231, 234, 256, 258-260, 344 
0-rule (Delta-rule), 343, 344 
Hebbian, 222, 227, 231, 239, 249, 256, 259-262, 305, 333, 341-342, 343, 344, 459 
reinforcement learning, 241, 243, 256, 260, 261, 329, 330, 337, 338, 343, 344 


reward-based Hebbian, 343—344, 458 
reward prediction error Hebbian, 343 
supervised Hebbian, 343 
See also Algorithms; Augmented Hebbian reweighting model 
Learning the limiting factor. See Limiting factor 
Learning to learn, 452, 453, 470 
Levodopa, 337 
LGN. See Lateral geniculate nucleus 
Life span, 6, 11, 355, 356, 364 
Limiting factor, 40, 132, 227, 359, 370, 392, 406, 414415, 419, 432 
Linear amplifier model (LAM), 127, 136, 138-140, 147, 151 
Line-offset judgment, 85, 139 
LIP. See Lateral intraparietal cortex 
LOC. See Lateral occipital complex 
Localization, brain, 14, 83, 195, 202, 365, 366, 377 
Location-invariant representations, 102, 228, 284, 285, 288, 289, 292-297, 299, 302, 306, 324. See 
also Augmented Hebbian reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory 
Location specificity. See Specificity: location specificity 
Location-specific representations, 81, 101, 179, 284, 288, 289, 292-294, 296, 297, 324, 325. See also 
Augmented Hebbian reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory 
Location transfer. See Transfer: location transfer 
Longer-term adaptation, 361, 362. See also Adaptation 
Low vision, 403, 413, 423—425, 432 
Luminance-defined stimulus, 47, 84 


Machine learning, 194, 202, 204, 256, 375, 404, 451, 453, 475. See also Algorithms 
Macular degeneration, 422—424 
Math education, 23, 409, 410. See also Applications 
Measurement grain, 113—114 
fine grain, 39, 65, 100, 105-106, 114 
coarse grain, 39, 78, 102, 105-106 
See also Quick change-detection method 
Mechanism mixtures. See Mechanisms of perceptual learning 
Mechanisms of perceptual learning, 9, 15-16, 25, 123-127, 131-133, 135-137, 139-140, 143-145, 
151, 177, 206, 228, 235, 237, 243, 365, 370, 375, 386-387, 392, 415-416 
external noise exclusion [also filtering], 87, 123-125, 131-134, 136, 137, 139-145, 148, 151-153, 
157, 225, 235, 320, 370-371, 415-416, 470 
internal multiplicative noise reduction [gain control], 128, 132-134, 136, 151-157, 235 
mixtures, 133-134, 136-137, 139-143, 151-152, 235, 415 
stimulus enhancement [also internal additive noise reduction], 24, 124, 131-134, 136, 137, 139- 
145, 148, 151-153, 206, 235, 370, 415, 416 
See also Perceptual template model 
Medial superior temporal area (MST), 58, 167, 169, 203, 239, 286 
Medical device, 437 
Memory, 125, 189, 191, 202, 317, 318, 336, 337, 380, 404, 467 
Middle temporal area (MT), 56, 58, 163, 167—171, 185-188, 197, 203, 218, 222, 223, 239, 241, 242, 
286 


deactivation in, 185 

Mid-level task, 58, 59, 63, 75, 184, 187, 189, 199, 244, 366 

Mid-level vision, 52, 63, 64, 197, 208 

Mike May, 10, 11, 428. See also Low vision 

Misleading feedback. See Feedback: false feedback; Feedback: uncorrelated feedback; Feedback: 
exaggerated feedback 

Modality, 375, 376, 379, 383, 385-387, 393 

Models, 9, 24, 244, 386 
computational, 17, 22, 24-25, 34, 54, 91, 104, 123, 146, 164, 167, 206-207, 217-245, 281, 288- 

304, 387, 420, 440, 451-458 
multichannel, 127, 145, 146, 157, 206, 225-227 
single channel, 145, 148 
See also Augmented Hebbian reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory; Neural network 
models; Perceptual template model 

Motion 
biological motion, 40, 59, 61-63 
motion-direction discrimination, 56, 57, 84, 85, 89, 139, 143, 197, 220, 237, 242, 336 
motion-direction selectivity, 171 
motion perception, 55, 58, 247, 414, 421, 426, 470 

MST. See Medial superior temporal area (MST) 

MT. See Middle temporal area (MT) 

Multichannel model. See Models: multichannel 

Multilayer network. See Neural network models: multilayer 

Multimodal learning, 384, 386 

Multiplexing, 21, 182, 184, 186 

Multiplicative internal noise, 128, 132-134, 136, 149, 151-153, 155, 157, 245, 462. See also 
Multiplicative noise pathway; Multiplicative noise reduction; Mechanisms of perceptual learning: 
external noise exclusion 

Multiplicative noise pathway, 128, 132-133, 149, 151, 155-156. See also Multiplicative internal 
noise 

Multiplicative noise reduction, 132, 152, 153, 235. See also Mechanisms of perceptual learning: gain 
control 

Multisensory, 25, 364, 380, 383, 384, 386, 393 

Multiunit, 164. See also Cellular recording 

Multivoxel pattern analyzer (MVPA), 194, 196, 197-199, 200, 201 

Mutual information, 189, 192 

Myopia, 23, 144, 403, 404, 414, 421, 422, 435 


NAcc. See Nucleus accumbens (NAcc) 
N-alternative choice, 248, 272, 273, 276, 344, 461, 463 
Natural scene statistics, 358 
Natural stimuli, 40, 43, 47, 59, 62, 375, 405. See also Task levels: high-level 
Negative transfer. See Transfer: negative transfer 
Network activation. See Neural network models: network activation 
Neural network models, 11, 14, 172, 217 
capacity for learning, 12, 21 
hidden layer, 11, 12, 78, 223, 228, 231, 234, 246, 258-259, 275, 471 


multilayer, 19, 22, 25, 104, 244, 258, 272, 282-284, 287, 288, 305 
network activation, 172, 185, 194-201, 206, 330-331, 378-379 
output nodes, 11 
weight structure, 21, 79, 184, 193, 204, 231, 234-236, 242, 244, 258, 268, 282, 284, 285, 288, 
289, 292, 293, 298, 341, 473 
weight structure overlap, 64, 79, 96, 129, 154, 282, 284, 285, 298, 300, 315, 331, 370 
Neural population, 19, 178, 207, 208, 318 
Neural population model, 157 
Neuroeducation, 407 
Neurofeedback, 196 
Neurometric discrimination, 192 
Nicotine, learning and, 336, 337 
No feedback. See Feedback: no feedback 
Noise correlation, 186 
Noncardinal features, 43, 46, 49, 51, 58, 63, 140, 195. See also Cardinal feature value 
N1. See Event-related potential 
Nonlinearity 
augmented Hebbian reweighting model, 227-229, 231, 235, 239, 240-250, 342 
basis function models, 221—226, 240 
Hebbian model, 260 
integrated reweighting theory, 287—302 
neural, 206, 219, 473 
perceptual template model, 126-149, 155-157 
reweighting models, 20-21, 227 
second-order processes, 87, 247 
shift properties in, 136-137 
See also Normalization 
Normalization, 131-132, 156, 227, 240, 246-250, 260, 342, 362, 364, 374. See also Nonlinearity 
Nucleus accumbens (NAcc), 172, 330 


Object attention. See Attention: object attention 

Objective function, 23, 453-454, 457, 466, 474. See also Optimization 

Object recognition, 60, 83, 168, 192, 204, 302, 306, 317, 385, 416 

Observer model, 16, 25, 123, 125-127, 129, 131, 132, 134, 136, 137, 144-146, 153, 156, 183, 205, 
206, 226, 228, 370, 371, 375. See also Perceptual template model; Linear amplifier model 

Odor, 4, 25, 166, 355, 364, 379-383, 386 
odor objects, 380, 382, 383 
odorant molecule, 380 
olfactory areas, 166 

OFC. See Orbitofrontal cortex 

Olfactory. See Odor 

Optic nerve, 167 

Optimal decision boundaries, 234 

Optimization, 23, 25, 51, 392, 440, 451-454, 456—458, 461, 462, 464, 465, 469-471, 474. See also 
Optimization framework; Generative model 

Optimization framework, 451—454. See also Optimization 

Orbitofrontal cortex, 379, 382 


Orientation discrimination, 41, 43, 64, 75, 79, 81-84, 87-89, 95-96, 98, 100-101, 107—108, 137, 
141-143, 177-181, 183, 195, 196, 207, 220, 227, 235, 236, 249, 262-264, 288, 293, 299, 300, 
321, 322, 324, 328, 377, 427, 465, 469 

Orientation tuning, 149, 178—180, 184, 189, 288, 292, 300 

Overlap. See Neural network models: weight structure overlap 


Pareto optimization, 454. See also Optimization 

Parkinson’s disease, 337, 422 

Partial feedback. See Feedback: partial feedback 

Partial specificity. See Specificity: partial 

Partial transfer. See Transfer: partial 

Passive viewing, 180, 181, 183, 184, 192-195, 201, 203 

Patching of eye, 337, 413—416, 419. See also Amblyopia 

Pathways 
decision, attention, and reward pathways, 172, 204, 330, 333 
first- and second-order pathways, 88 
on- and off-pathways, 56-57 
perceptual template model signal and noise pathways, 128—130, 148-149, 155-156 
ventral and dorsal pathways, 169—170, 189, 286, 304 
visual pathway, 40, 51, 163, 167—170, 179, 185, 359, 421, 431 

Pattern classifier, 164, 194, 197, 199. See also Multivoxel pattern analyzer 

Perceptual learning module (PLM), 409—411 

Perceptual template model (PTM), 125-140, 142-149, 150, 151-157, 186, 206, 219, 224-225, 228, 
235, 245, 302, 319, 370, 416, 431 

Perceptual training, 4, 182, 187, 190, 197, 199, 201, 202, 322, 357, 383, 393, 404—408, 410, 413, 
424, 426, 433—435, 439 

Performance accuracy, 5, 41, 48, 49, 51-55, 126, 130, 133, 136, 138, 146-147, 154, 187, 189-191, 
195, 196, 197-202, 219, 230, 231-232, 234, 260, 262-265, 268, 274-275, 322, 333, 335, 367, 
378, 408, 410, 461-463, 480 

Persistence. See Learning: persistence of 

PET. See Positron emission tomography 

PFC. See Prefrontal cortex (PFC) 

pFs. See Posterior fusiform sulcus 

Pharmaceutical interventions, 329, 336, 338, 339, 460, 461, 464 

Phase (stimulus), 40, 42, 45, 51-52, 63, 65, 189, 239, 246-247, 306, 325-326, 365 

Phase of physiological response, 330-332, 371 

Phase of training, 13, 49, 89, 91, 96, 102, 107, 113-114, 239, 240, 271, 293, 315, 342, 375, 463 

Physiological stimulation, 460 

Physiology and attention, 328, 331-333, 336, 337, 375, 382 

Piggyback. See Cross training 

Plasticity-stability dilemma. See Stability-plasticity dilemma 

PLM. See Perceptual learning module 

Population coding model, 157, 179, 183, 186, 188 

Positron emission tomography (PET), 194, 195, 375 

Posterior fusiform sulcus (pFs), 200 

Postnatal visual development, 356, 359 

Power analyses, 136, 148 


Power function learning curves, 45, 53, 103, 105-107 

Precision of task, 51, 94-96, 98, 101, 102, 164, 193, 195, 240, 241, 288, 294, 297, 303, 324, 461, 
462, 468 

Precision of the transfer task, 94—96, 294-296 

Prediction accuracy, 194, 218, 247, 454 

Predictive model, 217, 453, 454, 474. See also Generative model 

Preferred retinal loci (PRL), 425 

Prefrontal cortex (PFC), 17, 172-174, 189-193, 204, 286, 325, 337, 390 

Presbyopia, 413, 421, 434 

Primary auditory cortex, 365, 373, 374 

Primary olfactory cortex, 379 

Primary somatosensory cortex, 376, 378 

Primary visual cortex. See Visual area 1 (V1) 

Prior knowledge, 219, 220, 224, 228, 231, 273, 342. See also Neural network models: weights 

PRL. See Preferred retinal loci 

Project Prakash, 426. See also Cataract 

Prosthetic, 425, 427, 428 

Prototype learning. See Categorization: prototype 

PTM. See Perceptual template model 

Pupil size, 359, 421, 423 

Push-pull protocol. See Binocular vision 


qCD. See Quick change-detection method 

qTvC. See Quick threshold-versus-contrast threshold method 

Quantitative model, 9, 12, 65, 96, 114, 125, 164, 177, 217, 263, 275, 296, 297, 453, 454, 474. See 
also Models 

Quest (QUEST), 114. See also Adaptive threshold measures 

Quick change-detection method (qCD), 114-115. See also Adaptive threshold measures 

Quick threshold-versus-contrast threshold method (qTvC), 146. See also Adaptive threshold 
measures 


Random dot stereograms, 55, 83 

Random feedback. See Feedback: uncorrelated feedback 

Rapid serial visual presentation (RSVP), 236, 315, 325, 424 

Rate of learning, 9, 39, 78, 102, 107, 109, 257, 264, 333, 335, 338, 340, 341, 387, 453, 454, 459, 460, 
462, 463 
and initial accuracy, 107, 261 

rCBF. See Regional cerebral blood flow 

Reading speed, 413, 424, 425 

Readout. See Reweighting; Reweighting model 

Receptive field, 17, 19, 37, 42, 73, 81, 150, 167, 169-171, 178, 179, 184, 186, 187, 189, 220-222, 
246, 247, 377 

Recruitment, 33, 35, 36, 41, 58, 64, 75, 91-93, 164, 189, 191, 204, 220, 244, 246, 306, 330, 412 

Reducing noise. See Mechanisms of perceptual learning 

Refractive error, 414, 420 

Regional cerebral blood flow (rCBF), 195 

Regression methods, 131, 139-140, 185, 188 


Regulatory environment, 404, 437—438 

Reinforcement learning. See Learning rules: reinforcement learning 

Remediation, 6, 9, 23, 25, 403, 404, 423, 433, 437, 438 

Representation change. See Representation enhancement; Retuning 

Representation enhancement, 17, 19, 21, 22, 24, 64, 73, 78, 79, 80-84, 93, 104, 218, 243, 283, 300, 
305-307, 373-374. See also Retuning 

Representation module, 218, 221, 227-229, 231, 239-241, 243, 246, 248, 266, 273, 288, 302, 341, 
370, 371, 459, 473. See also Augmented Hebbian reweighting model; Integrated reweighting 
theory 

Representations. See Location-specific representations; Location-invariant representations 

Response factors, 460, 462 

Response feedback. See Feedback: response feedback 

Response time, 5, 53-55, 319, 410 

Retention of learning, 392, 451-454 

Retina, 48, 166, 167, 170, 207, 357, 359-362, 420, 421, 424-425, 428-429 

Retinal implant, 428, 429 

Retinitis pigmentosa, 424 

Retinotopic, 81, 101, 167, 227, 246, 300, 430 

Retuning, 19, 35-36, 64, 74, 78, 80, 83, 93, 132, 177, 178, 206-207, 225, 227, 234, 239, 243, 281, 
292, 300, 305, 365, 377, 451, 452 

Reverse correlation methods, 125, 131, 139, 150-151 

Reverse feedback. See Feedback: reverse feedback; Feedback: false feedback 

Reverse hierarchy theory (RHT), 54, 301 

Reward, 14, 23-25, 37—40, 163, 172-175, 204, 261, 311 
differential reward, 329, 333 
endogenous reward, 315-317, 325, 333, 338, 461 
exogenous reward, 329, 461, 463 
reward brain circuits, 330—332 
reward expectation, 172, 173, 261, 329, 330, 333, 338, 339, 341, 342 
reward prediction error, 241, 261, 329, 330, 333, 338, 342-343 
reward in human perceptual learning, 182, 329-330, 333-336 
secondary reward, 329, 333 
trial-by-trial reward, 335 
See also Reinforcement learning; Task irrelevant perceptual learning 

Reweighting, 51, 58, 296, 314 

Reweighting and attention, 338—340, 341-344 

Reweighting model, 19, 22, 25, 64, 73, 81, 93, 98-99, 134, 196, 217, 239, 241, 242, 244, 264, 272- 
273, 275, 298, 300, 305, 365, 370-372, 431, 458, 462, 473, 474. See also Augmented Hebbian 
reweighting model; Integrated reweighting theory 

RHT. See Reverse hierarchy theory 

Roving task interference, 42, 44, 290, 297-301, 369, 370, 375, 376, 387, 469 

RSVP. See Rapid serial visual presentation 

Rule-based learning, 144, 388-391 


Salience, 58, 60, 168, 200, 264 
SC. See Superior colliculus (SC) 
Scenes, 33, 35, 43, 177, 189, 192, 208, 357, 358, 423 


SDT. See Signal detection theory 

Search algorithm, 451, 454, 458, 466, 474. See also Optimization 

Secondary reward. See Reward: secondary reward 

Second-order stimuli, 58, 87-89, 92, 140, 141, 286, 287 

Selection of representations, 33, 35-37, 40, 51, 58, 59, 63, 64, 104, 314, 320, 329, 338-341, 357- 
358, 383. See also Creation of representations 

Selective reweighting, 186, 187, 244, 275, 314, 341, 344. See also Augmented Hebbian reweighting 
model; Integrated reweighting theory; Reweighting model 

Semisupervised. See Algorithms; Learning rules 

Sensory substitution, 385, 428, 429 

Shape stimuli, 11, 40, 55, 59-61, 63, 88, 171, 317, 358, 417 

Signal detection theory (SDT), 14—15, 123-126, 128, 145, 153, 180, 185, 270-271, 297, 331, 388, 
458 

Signal pathway, 128, 146, 156. See also Perceptual template model 

Signal-to-noise ratio, 14-17, 24, 123, 124, 127, 129, 131, 151, 206, 284, 292, 386, 392, 451. See also 
Signal detection theory 

Simple cell, 170, 247, 286 

Simulation, 23, 114, 148, 207, 222, 228, 229, 233-235, 245, 264, 266, 268, 288, 291, 292, 295, 297— 
299, 303, 304, 343, 344, 363, 371, 452, 461, 474. See also Models 

Single-channel model. See Models: single channel 

Single-unit recording, 164, 176, 177, 184, 194, 221 

Sleep, 390, 459, 468-470, 475 

Smell. See Odor 

SN. See Substantia nigra 

Somatosensory, 166, 174, 177, 358, 376-378, 387 

Somatosensory learning, 376 

Spatial attention. See Attention: spatial attention 

Spatial frequency, 8, 17, 19, 20, 40, 42—46, 48, 51, 52, 63, 65, 76, 84-86, 88, 125, 135, 148-150, 182, 
227, 229, 234, 235, 239, 240, 246-249, 264, 266, 272, 284, 286-289, 292, 295, 296, 306, 312, 
341, 360, 362, 388, 415-417, 427, 430, 465, 468, 470 

Spatial-frequency specificity. See Specificity: spatial-frequency selectivity 

Spatial pattern, 7, 227, 243 

Spatial scale, 87, 377 

Special populations, 14, 37, 144, 145, 412, 434, 470 

Specificity, 8-9, 21, 24-25, 37, 49, 73-81 
eye specificity, 83, 98, 139, 286 
feature specificity, 19, 84, 290 
judgment specificity, 89 
location specificity, 81, 101 
partial, 60, 77, 81, 94, 104, 375 
physiology of, 17—19, 75 
reweighting and, 19—21 
spatial-frequency selectivity, 359 
See also Classes of task transfer; Specificity indices; Transfer 

Specificity indices, 77, 81, 95, 98, 99, 107, 108, 110, 111, 116 

Speech 
compressed speech, 367 
spectrally reduced speech, 367, 368 


speech in noise, 367 
synthesized sine-wave speech, 365 
See also Auditory perceptual learning 
Stability-plasticity dilemma, 3, 9-15, 17, 21, 24, 64, 74, 177, 184, 188-189, 203, 219-220, 224-225, 
229, 250, 276, 355, 363, 364, 387, 393, 419, 451-453, 473, 475 
Staircase. See Adaptive threshold measures 
Stereo acuity, 359 
Stereovision, 414, 419 
Stimulus enhancement. See Mechanisms of perceptual learning: stimulus enhancement 
Stimulus factors, 460, 467 
Stimulus onset asynchrony (SOA), 53, 54, 81, 82, 95, 198, 313, 322 
Stimulus representation, 8, 21, 74, 78, 79, 89, 104, 141, 201, 207, 217, 244, 282-283, 302, 320, 341 
Striate cortex, 247 
Subliminal, 314-315, 317, 325, 328, 334-336, 338 
Substantia nigra, 172-173 
Substitution device, 385, 428, 429. See also Sensory substitution 
Superior colliculus (SC), 168, 173, 332 
Supervised learning, 221, 222, 224, 234, 255, 260, 463. See also Algorithms 
Surgical interventions, 403, 425, 429 


Tactile learning, 19, 25, 33, 166, 311, 337, 338, 376-379, 382, 386, 428 
Task difficulty, 42, 94, 95, 256, 292, 294, 367, 388, 408—409, 461, 468. See also Task precision 
Task factors, 93, 460, 462, 469 
Task-induced processing, 176, 181, 184, 192 
Task irrelevant perceptual learning (TIPL), 312-317, 324, 325, 328, 333, 340, 384 
Task levels, 17—19, 22, 33, 36, 40, 42, 51-52, 58-60, 63-65, 73-75, 177, 191—192, 197, 201, 208- 
209, 220, 244—246, 275-276, 281, 286, 314, 365, 375, 386, 411, 429, 470 
high-level, 3, 5-6, 25, 33, 35, 36, 40, 51-52, 58-60, 61-65, 87, 92-94, 169, 177, 189, 194, 196, 
204, 276, 281, 284, 286-288, 301, 367, 383, 411, 429 
low-level, 5—6, 17, 21-22, 33, 34-35, 36, 37, 40, 51, 52, 58—60, 87, 92, 165, 167, 177, 182, 184, 
191, 194-195, 275, 305, 340, 382, 412, 426 
mid-level, 6, 33, 40, 51, 52, 58-60, 177, 184, 187, 189, 191, 197, 199, 365-366, 426 
Task precision, 94, 98, 194, 197, 290, 292, 294, 295, 301, 303, 306, 458 
Task-relevant perceptual learning, 21, 91, 94, 126, 217-218, 249, 312-315, 317, 321, 325, 328, 340, 
341, 371, 373, 377 
Task-switching, 411, 467 
Task types 
type I, 41, 43, 46, 47, 49, 55, 63, 105, 180, 469 
type II, 41, 43, 48, 53, 55, 61, 105, 107, 469 
type ITI, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49, 52, 53, 55, 59, 61, 63, 105, 469 
Taste, 3, 4, 355, 364, 379, 380, 382, 383, 386 
tDCS. See Transcranial direct current stimulation 
TDT. See Texture discrimination task 
Teaching signal, 223, 256, 259, 260, 276. See also Algorithms; Learning rules 
Template, 126-128, 131, 139, 140, 146-151, 154-157, 183, 186, 206, 219, 221, 246, 272, 415-416, 
471. See also Perceptual template model 
Temporal interval discrimination, 366, 369 


Temporal-order judgment (TOJ), 384, 385, 408, 411 

Temporoparietal junction (TPJ), 318, 319 

Texture, 4, 7, 35-37, 40, 52-54, 58, 60, 61, 63, 81, 83, 84, 87-89, 95, 98, 138, 140, 142, 197, 247, 
286, 294, 312, 313, 322, 359-361, 364, 422 

Texture discrimination task, 53, 54, 76, 82-84, 87, 95-98, 196, 197-198, 294, 323, 327, 336, 422, 
464, 467, 470. See also Visual texture task 

Thalamus, 172, 173, 390 

Third-order, 58, 327 

Three-dimensional shape, 60, 426 

Threshold accuracy, 5, 39, 41, 96, 114, 138, 140-144, 146-147, 225, 235-237, 262-265, 290, 294- 
295, 300, 454—455, 460, 463 

Threshold versus contrast function (TvC), 130, 131, 134-138, 141-144, 146-148, 151-153, 157, 
207, 225, 236, 415, 421. See also Endpoint method; Perceptual template model 

TIPL. See Task irrelevant perceptual learning 

TMS. See Transcranial magnetic stimulation (TMS) 

TOJ. See Temporal order judgment (TOJ) 

Tonotopic map, 373, 374 

Top-down processes, 3, 14, 21, 23, 24, 64, 74, 163, 168, 174-176, 178, 180, 182, 186-188, 191-193, 
195, 196, 198, 201-204, 218, 220, 223, 224, 243-246, 248, 261, 275, 276, 284, 302, 305, 311, 
312, 318-320, 329, 339-341, 344, 368, 370, 373, 375, 377, 382, 383, 386, 459, 460. See also 
Bottom-up processes 

Topographic representation, 173, 376. See also Touch tasks 

Touch tasks, 4, 124, 355, 364, 376, 379, 380, 383, 385, 386 

TPJ. See Temporoparietal junction 

Training 
efficiency of, 451 
extent of, 98, 195 
longevity of, 8, 9 
scheduling of, 412, 458-461, 464, 468, 469 
training accuracy, 262—266, 300, 454, 457, 460 (see also Performance accuracy) 
training feature, 37, 40—42, 63 
training plus exposure, 100—101, 109 

Training asymmetry, 269. See also Transfer: transfer asymmetry 

Training protocol, 7, 23-25, 51, 54, 65, 84, 94, 99-101, 145, 180, 217, 245, 255, 262, 264, 270, 290, 
297, 304, 339, 380, 386, 403, 408, 409, 412, 414-419, 428, 429, 432, 436, 437—439, 451-454, 
456—460, 464—466, 468, 469, 474 

Training task mixtures, 42, 48, 263-265, 299, 387, 417, 459, 461, 469 

Transcranial direct current stimulation (tDCS), 202, 461 

Transcranial magnetic stimulation (TMS), 164, 174, 202, 464 

Transfer 
interocular, 56, 83, 84 
location transfer, 101, 228, 297, 303, 304, 306, 324, 466 
negative transfer, 282, 284 
partial, 77, 80, 81, 92, 94, 104, 292, 375 
positive transfer, 112, 282, 284, 292 
transfer asymmetry, 58, 80-88, 235-236, 243, 287, 371 
transfer of training, 39, 87, 103, 217, 243, 371, 375, 384 

Transfer paradigms 


alternation training, 110, 112 

transfer-of-training, 109, 111 

transfer with baseline, 78, 108-110, 113 

transfer without baseline, 78, 106—108, 110, 113 

unequal trial mixture, 112 
Translation, 63, 128, 204, 276, 433-437 
Trial-by-trial feedback. See Feedback: trial-by-trial feedback 
Triple-TvC method, 146, 147, 153. See also Threshold versus contrast function 
TvC. See Threshold versus contrast function 
2-alternative paradigms 

2-alternative identification, 39, 128 

2-alternative forced choice (2AFC), 137, 257 

2-interval forced choice (2IFC), 46, 48 


Uncertainty, 47, 369 

Uncorrelated feedback. See Feedback: uncorrelated feedback 

Unsupervised Hebbian. See Learning rules: supervised Hebbian 

Unsupervised learning, 221, 222, 224, 227, 234, 243, 255, 256, 258-261, 268, 269, 274, 286, 333, 
338, 463. See also Algorithms 


V1. See Visual area 1 (V1); Striate cortex 

V2. See Visual area 2 (V2) 

V3. See Visual area 3 (V3) 

V3a. See Visual area 3a (V3a) 

V3b See Visual area 3b (V3b) 

V4. See Visual area 4 (V4) 

V5. See Visual area 5 (V5) 

V7. See Visual area 7 (V7) 

Validation experiment, 245, 454, 457, 458. See also Optimization 

Ventral frontal cortex (VFC), 318 

Ventral stream, 169, 170, 172, 173, 186, 189, 286, 318, 319, 330 

Ventral striatum (VS), 172 

Ventral tegmental area (VTA), 172, 173, 330 

Vernier task, 49, 50, 84, 85, 89, 90, 101, 136, 221, 228, 239-241, 248, 264, 266-271, 296, 298, 301, 
313, 317, 324, 335, 378, 415, 421 

VEC. See Ventral frontal cortex (VFC) 

Video game training, 3, 4, 35, 37, 142-143, 145, 201, 404, 410, 411—413, 456, 470 

Visibility, 41, 154, 273, 469 

Vision testing, 434 

Vision training, 52, 421—423, 434, 437, 439 

Visual acuity. See Acuity 

Visual area 1 (V1), 19, 21, 22, 42, 53, 56, 58, 73, 87, 93, 103, 144, 163, 167—170, 172, 174, 176-180, 
182-184, 186-189, 191, 193, 195-201, 203, 204, 207, 218, 225, 227, 234, 239, 244, 247, 270, 
271, 283, 286, 297, 301, 302, 304, 319, 330, 331, 358-359, 373, 374, 376, 429, 431, 463. See also 
Striate cortex 

Visual area 2 (V2), 167, 168, 170, 177, 179, 180, 182, 183, 189, 193, 195, 196, 199, 200, 203, 270, 
286, 304 


Visual area 3 (V3), 168, 195, 196, 270, 286 

Visual area 3a (V3a), 197—200, 286 

Visual area 3b (V3b), 198, 200 

Visual area 4 (V4), 163, 167—171, 176, 177, 179-184, 186-193, 196, 199-201, 203, 218, 286, 288, 
297, 302, 304, 319, 330, 337 

Visual area 5 (V5), 168—170 

Visual area 7 (V7), 198, 199 

Visual development, 5, 6, 8, 10-11, 356-357, 358-361, 364, 393, 413, 414, 426, 429 

Visual restitution therapy (VRT), 431 

Visual search, 52, 54, 197, 198, 317, 327, 328, 406, 423—424, 426, 465 
conjunction search, 54 
feature search, 54 

Visual system, 6-8, 17, 19, 21, 22, 33, 35, 73, 104, 123, 145-147, 166, 169, 184, 207, 218, 228, 243, 
287, 302-303, 356-359, 361-364, 392, 428, 467 

Visual texture task, 336, 359. See also Texture discrimination task 

VS. See Ventral striatum (VS) 

VTA. See Ventral tegmental area 


Waterfall illusion, 361 

Weber fraction, 33, 127, 153 

Weight structure. See Neural network models: weight structure 

What-where-network (WWN), 304-305 

Wilson’s disease, 144, 391 

Winnowing of relevant representations, 40, 58, 64, 73, 189, 191. See also Creation of representations 
Working memory, 172, 202, 390, 407, 409, 433, 467, 470 

WWN. See What-where-network 


XOR. See Exclusive Or 


